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NEW 


cA Second Western Adventure Story 


By GEORCE OWEN BAXTER 


Author ot Free Range Lanning 


“DONNEGAN” 


E surely appreciate the good fortune that has fallen to us as 

publishers, to be in a position to offer the public another book 
by an author who is destined to make his way to the very front 
ranks of writers of Western fiction. It is highly gratifying aside 
from any consideration of the profit which will accrue from the 
publication of such a book. 


In “Donnegan,” the author has given us a wonderfully lifelike pic- 
ture of a big, strapping, red-headed chap, not all good, but such a 
mixture of good and had that the reader’s sympathy goes out to him 
at the start, with the realization that he is intensely human after all. 


When Dounegan, general all around down and outer was taken care 
of at the Landis ranch, the Colonel had no idea of the investment 
he was making. Donnegan makes a splendid comeback, and repays, 
a hundredfold, the kindness and sympathy shown him. 


A story of the West that is fine, clean, and stimulating. 


Price, $1.75 net 
CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 


79 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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What’s Your 
Future? 


It’s a shame for 
youtoearnlessthan 
$100.00 a week. You 
ought to earn more. 
You can do it too, 
when you are back- 
edup with my train- 
ing — the training 
that makes “Big 
Pay Men,” Don’t be 
content with an or- 
dinary job paying 
anywhere from $3 


to$10.00 aday, with 
gu future to speak 


of, Strike right out 
hold the job you’ve 
got and prepare for 
a better one— pre- 
pare f fora “he man’s 
job” in the $3500 to 
$10,000 a year class 
in the greatest pro- 
fession in the world. 
I will show you the 
way. 


Radio Course 
FREE 

My new $45.00 Radio 
rse, just completed 
given Free when you 
enroll for the Electrical 
rse. Two courses 
forthe priceof one. Two 
professionsopen to you. 








Please 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Free Proof 


That Cooke Trained Men 


Let me send you Free, 
the “Vital Facts” showin E arm 
what “Cooke Traine 
Men” earn, the oppor- 
tunities Electricity $ 
offers and how to 
B O OOO 
it Free — a whole I 9 
“proof package.” AYe ar 
Electrical Experts— Trained Men are in big demand at the 
highest salaries ever known. The opportunity for advancement 
and a big success are unlimited— positively unlimited. The 


Electrical Industry faces a big shortage of trained men. It needs 
you and will pay you well. 


Be an Electrical Expert 
and Get This Big Pay Yourself 


Today even the ordinary electrician, the screw driver kind, is making money 
—big money. But it’s the trained man—the man who knows the whys and where- 
fores of Electricity—the Electrical Expert —who is picked out to boss the ordinary 
electricians—to boss the big jobs—the jobs that pay $70.00 to $200.00 a week. Fit 
yourself for one of these big jobs— Begin Now. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Drawback 
You don’t neveet bea College Man; you don’t have to be a High School graduate. My 
Course in Electricity isthe most simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every 
man, regardless of age, education, ,,OF previous ex erience, the chance to become, in a very 
short time, an “Electrical Expert,” abie to make from $70 to $200 a week. 


I Give You A Real Training 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly the kind of 4 
Cralias a man needs to get the best positions at the highest salaries. Hundreds of my 
students are now corning $3,500 to $10,000 a year. Many are now successful ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

So sure am I that you can learn Electricity— so sure am I that after study- 
ing with me, you too,can get into the “big money” class in Electrical work, 
that I will gurrantee under bond to return every single penny paid me in 
tuition if, when you have finished my course you are not satisfied it was 
the best investment you ever made. 

FREE —Electrical Working ¢ Outfit—-FREE 

I give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical tools. Materials and 
Measuring Instruments absolutely EE. I also supply them with draw- 
ing Outfit, Spemnpation paper and pany 2 other things that other — 
don't furnish. You doPRAGTICAL WORK—AT HOME, Yo 
rightin after the first few lessons fe WORK AT YOUR PROF ta 
SION ina practical way. 

Get Started Now—Mall Cou 

I want to send you my package of ‘ 
ing Electrical Book and Proof Lessons FRE 
nothing and you'll enjoy them. _ the ata toda 
bright future in Electricity. Mail th —NO 


L. L. Cook, Chief Engineer 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 


oa 7-B, 2150 Lawrence Ave. 
hicago, Illinois. 





to $10,000 a 
year. Thecou- 
pon will bring 


Bost. 7-B, 2150 Law- 

rence Ave., Chicago, Hil. 

Dear Sir:—Send at once the ‘*Vi- 

tal Facts” containing Sample Les- 

sons, ¥ 3 Big Book. and full partic- 

ulars of your Free Outfit and name 
Study Course—all fully prepaid, withou 
obligation on my part. 


mention this magazine when advertisements 














CAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS 


= AINSLEES' 








CONTENT 
THE TEMPERAMENTAL ZONE. Complete Novelette Izola Forrester 


They could all be said to dwell there, in the temperamental zon: and their contact 
With each other precipitated as a result an amazing chain of events. 

THE REVIVAL. Short Story . . , . Beatrice Ravenel . i 
Evart had always been by nature silent and restrained, And he stood back quies- 


cent while Graeme, long an admirer of his lovely wife, once again courted her 
openly. 


DRIFTWOOD. Verse . ; F ‘ ; . Ted Olson . , , 
AMAZONS. Short Story . , ; ‘ ; . Frances O. J. Gaither . 


Amazons, all of the fair women who were gathered for Daphne Crews’ house 
party at Half-moon Hut. They could swing a golf club as easily as a vanity case, 
And then came the day that they tried the ascent of Summit Mountain. 


RAPTURE. Verse . ‘ : . ‘ ‘ Ethel Arnold Tilden , 
THE MARKET PLACE. Short Story . . Berthe K. Mellett 


It was a gay little place, the smart suburban town of Beaubay. And Milly Painter 
made the most of the social opportunity she found there, And she paid for it 
with various coin, 

THE PLUNDERERS. Series. ; ‘ ; . Winston Bouvé 
IV. The Crystal Gazers. 
Drusilla Carstairs, by gazing into a crystal, saw the solution of one of the most 
amazing mysteries that had ever assailed the social and financial circles, thereby 
augmenting her own drawing account on the world. 


MONEY MANIA. Short Story . ‘ R . Rice Gaither 
When Rand Somers opened the safe-deposit box which his uncle had beque athed ‘to 
him he found stocks and gilt-edged securities and—-anger and passion and jealousy 


THE WHIRLIGIG. Serial . . . , Henry C. Rowland 
In which Johnny van Dusen and Mimi Shelton and Sophy Milliken come nearer the 
solution of the mystery surrounding the disappearance of the Whirligig. 


PROMISE OF THE DESERT. Short Story . . Augusta Coxe Sanderson . 122 
Hot and weary, the Hattons nevertheless pursued their tedious way across the 
desert. For it alone held the promise of their future happiness, 


GOL DEN WINDOWS. Short Story. ‘ ; . Nancy Cabell ‘ ‘ . 132 
The house with the golden windows,” some one has said, “is always across the i 
way. Certainly it proved so for the lovely Diane Carpenter. 


SINGING HEART. Verse . . ‘ . : Abbie Huston Evans 
NO-NE MS. Short Story a ‘ . Albert Edward Ullman 


\ curious litth childhood code, but it saved Mrs, van Nether from an awkward 
situation, 


CAP AND BELLS. Verse . ‘ . Edgar Daniel Kramer 
IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES - . Dorothy Parker 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . . The Editor 








Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 


Monthly peptontic n lesned by Ainelee’ ® Magazine Co., Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York. Ormond G Salt. Frocitent; 

George mit th ecretary and Treasurer, 79-89 Seventh / » City yright, 1923 by Ainslee’s Magazine Co., 
Gcone rig 25 by Ainslee's "Magazine .. G ll Rig: wer Publis ad everywhere are cautioned AL 

using any of the enta of his Magazine either wholly or in E re class Matter, September 11, 19¢ 2, at the Post 

Office at New York Y.. under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Canadian subscription: $2.36. Foreign $2.72 

WARNING—Do not ubscsthe pals agents unknown to you Complaints are daily made by persons who have been thus victimized. 

IMPORTANT Authors, agents and publishers are requested to note that this firm does not hold itself responsible for loss of unsolicited 

@anvecripts while at this office or in transit: and that it cannot undertake to hold uncalled-for manuscripts for a longer period than six 

Sonthe If the return of manuscript is expected, postage should be inclosed. 


Address all communications to the Street & Smith Corporation 
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[How Do You Look in a Bathing-Suit? 


The good old swimming 
days are here. Oh boy ! 
But it’s great to rip off the 
old shirt, into your suit and 
take the splash. But what 
a shock to some of the poor 
girls when they see their 
heroes come out with flat 
chests and skinny arms in- 
stead of the robust frames 
they expected to see. 


You Can’t Fool Them 


Don’t try to make excuses. 
You should have knobs on your 
arms like a baseball. A fine pro- 
tector you would make, when 
you can’t even fight your own 
battles. What are you going to 
do? She is going to find you out. 


Look Your Best 


It’s not too late. I can save 
you yet. It means hard work 
and plenty of it, but think of the 
results. In just 30 days I am 
going to add one full inch to 
your biceps. Yes, and two 
inches on your chest in the same 
length of time. But that’s only 
a starter. I am going to broaden Earle E. Liederman as he is to-day 
out those shoulders and put real 
pep into your old backbone. You will have a spring to your step and a flash to your 
eye, showing you to be a real, live man. Before summer is past you won’t recognize 
your former self. You will have a physique to be really proud of. This is no idle talk, 
fellows. I don’t promise these things. I guarantee them. Come on and make me prove it. 


Send for My New 64-Page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of myself and 
e of the many prize-winning pupils | have trained. Some 
of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to 
help them. Look them over now and you will marvel at their Dept. 5007, 305 Broadway, New York City 
present physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a > . 
real inspiration to you. It will thrill you through and through. Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
All Lask is 10 cents to cover the cost of wrapping and mail- you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
ing and it is yours to keep This will not obligate you at all, part whatever, a copy of your latest book, Muscu- 
but for the sake of your future health and happiness, do not | ar Development. (Please write or print plainly.) 
put it off. Send to-day—right now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 5007, 305 Broadway, New York City 


| Name 


Street 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Ladies’ 
Ring 
No. A4350 





Pay Nothing 


An amazing new offer—wear this GENUINE DIAMOND fora 
week at our expense — absolutely no risk to you — deposit nothing 
~READ EVERY WORD OF THIS OFFER: 


Send No Money 
Pay No C.O.D. 
Mail the Free Trial Coupon Below 


Just send the coupon below — do not enclose a penny — and we 
will send you on approval at our expense your choice of these diamond 
rings. The ring illustrated above is the 

most beautifu 





hand engraved solid 
gold iadies’ ring you ever saw, set 
with a fine, large, genuine blue - white 
diamond. Pay nothing when itarrives. 
Merely accept the ring and wear it for 

’ After a week 

. If youreturn the ring, that ends 
the matter. You have risked nothing. 
But if you keep the ring, send us only 
$3.75 a month until you have paid the 
amazingly low price of $38.76 for this 
regular $60 value. The ring is anelaborate 
pierced model in solid 14K green gold 
with hand engraved white gold top. A 
striking new model. The diamond is a 
beauty—extra brilliant, blue white, per- | A week's trial absolutely 
fectly cot—a remarkably big value. FREE. Mai! coupon now 
Zust mail the Free Trial coupon below. Ge sure to enclose 
finger size. SEND NO MONEY —pay nothing on arrival, 


HaroldLachmanCo.,Dept.B192 2048S. PeoriaSt.,Chicago 
Send me ubsolutely free and prepaid, for a week’s trial, the genu- 
ine diamond ring checked below. | am to pay nothing whenit arrives. 
After one week I wille pany erecare a ring by registered mailand yor 
onde the matter, or | will send y 3.75 each month until $38.75 


eon pei d. Title remains with yen rantii folly paid) § ENCLOSE mY 
FINGE R SIZE 


‘Men's extra massive 14K 
solidgold fluted ring with 18K 
hand cut white gold top set 
with extra fine perfectly cut 
blue-white genuine dia- 
mond. Extra Big Value. 
Now $38.76 — $3.76 u month 
Send nomoney.PaynoC.0O.D. 





Ladies’ Ring No. A4350 0 Men’s Ring No. A4460 


Copyright 1998, Harold Lachman 


WANTED 


Railway Postal Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS 18 or Over. 
Mail Coupon Immediately. 


Many Government positions open to women. 
Steady work. No layoffs. Paid vacations. 
Common’ education sufficient. 
Travel—See the country. 
Send coupon today SURE <¢ 
Please magazine 


mention this 


when 


TUBE WITH 
EACH TIRE (SIZE 28x 3 


* * ® 

Standard Tire Prices Smashed Again! 
—and some sensational cut, too! Think of it—two 
tires for almost the price of one end a FREE inner 
tube with each tire. No double treads or sewed 
tires. Thousands of customers are getting maximum 
mileage out of these tires, and you, too, can get upto 


10,000 MILES 


Here’s your opportunity—if you act atonce. Thisis 
@ special lot selected for this record-breaking sale, 
Order today —right now. They're going fast, 
Compare These Amazing Reductions 
on Two Tires of Same Size 
SIZE 1 TIRE 
3ix4 $10 65 
82x4 1.85 
33x4 12 45 
B4x4 13: 25 
Prices on larger sizes quete donrequest. Prices f.0.b. Chicago. 
SEND NO MONEY! } We 9 subjoct to exrmination, 8B 
s before Dayment of g <0. 
charge, or by Parcel Post, a ter payment of C. D. 
Examine tires on arrival, and if not cipeieaaly ae sted, 
return same unused and your money will be promot” re 
funded. Specify straight side or clincher. cr N OW. 
ROCKWELL TIRE COMPAN NY 
1506 $. Michigan Ave., Dept. 191 


FRECKLE 


Don’t Hide Them w With a Veil; Ren 
Them With Othine—Double Stre 
This preparation for the 
usually so successful in re 
au clear, be yp 
xuarantee to 
Don't hide 











treatment of 
moving freckl 
complexion that it is 
efund the money if it fails 
your freckles under a veil; get an om 
of Othine and remove them even the first f 
applications should show a wonderful improveme 
some of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely, 

be sure to ask the druggist for the double streng 
Othine; it is this that is sold on the monep-by 
uarantee, 


freckles 
and giv 
sold und 


Pimple 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pir 
ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or 
sarbers Itc h, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Vily or Shiny Skis 


Write today for my FRE & Booklet 
FREE TONE SKIN"’, telling how I cured” mys 
be ing giflicted for over fiftec ne n years 
£1,000 Cold Cash sa: clear your skin of the above b 
E. Ss. GIVENS, 113 ‘Chemical Building, KANSAS cy, 





ee ee eee eee eee 
, 7” FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 1293, Rochester, AY 


Send me without charge, (1) Spe cimen Railway 
Clerk Examination questions. (2) list of Government ® 
obtainable (3) Sendagsampile couching lessons and tell me 

1 can get a position 


Sirs: 


AGATOES o cosccccccccccccccceccesecececesceccccesesccecooesses ooeeew 


answering advertisements 
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You, Too, Can Play the 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR ( 


just as the Natives Do— ~“\* 


After Your FIRST LESSON 
You Will Play ‘‘ALOHA’”’. 
We Guarantee That— 


Our method is so simple, interesting 
and ¢ appealing that you begin in your 
on to learn the famous Ha- 


olk Song ‘*‘ALOHA”’. Think 


the fascinating Hawaiian Guitar 
just as the natives do 


Only Four Motions— 
and You Master Them Quickly! 
Ina few minutes you acquire the four motions necessary to play an 
me e--after thatas eriod of practice and you 3 will Bave mastere. 4 
t music. Complete course 0 ons includes FREB 
Seat til it Has waiian Guitar, necessary picks, steel bar, etc. Noextras, 
tte Previous Musi: K 
er read a musical note in vour life pod 
. tk 0 lodneo? music. we ~T 94 ¥ EK 4. 
this wonderfully populer Inetre t be just a ‘‘listen- 
en you can easily be the center of al amend your friends, 
Just Mail a Post Card for Details 
of our rem orks able FREE Hawaiian Guitar Offer- _ 
simply write: ‘‘l am interested’’--but do ut ¢ 
Address 
First Hawaiian Conservatory 


of Music, Inc. 
89, 233 B’dway 
(Woslworth Bide.) 
New York City 





y 
naven'teven the 
saltive ly teach you 


A Beautiful 
Hawaiian 
Guitar 





trator 
ents 


EVEN spare time 

earns big money! 

Never such achance 

to turn sport into prof- 

it! You get a new 

demonstrator at factory 

price All winter we send you pros- 

pects Only one agent in a locality—so write 

today for reservation of territory This is Ole 

SHP Twin Evinrude's fast 3 H P light twin cylinder out- 

Outboard board motor — sold only under name of “Elto” 
Motor ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. 16 Manufacturers Home saat Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LEARN 





in 3% yor nt The. : 
worth of electrical equipment. 


Free Railroad Fare 


Earn your way Special jienited oten. 
Drafting a "Radio Free, Send for Big 
Sere Electrical Shoot - ~ Dept cf 
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“ Knew You'd Make Good” 


ag | ALWAYS felt you had it in you to get 
ahead. But for a time I was afraid your 
natural ability would be wasted because you 
had never trained yourself to do any one thing 
well. Yes, I was afraid you would always be 
‘a jack of all trades and master of none.’ 

“But the minute you decided to study in your 
spare time I knew you'd make good. You 
seemed more ambitious—more cheerful—more 
confident of the future. And I knew that your 
employers couldn't help but notice the differ- 
ence in your work. 

“Think what this last promotion means! 
More money—more comforts—more of every- 
thing worth while, Tom, those hours you 
spent on that I. C. S. course were the best 
investment you ever made.” 


OW about you? Are you always going to work for a 
small salary? re you going to waste your natural 
ability all your life? Or are you going to get ahead in a big 
way? It all depends on what you do with your spare time. 
O; poertenity knocks—this time in the form of that 
familiar I. C. S. coupon. It may seem like a little thing, 
but it has te. the means of bringing better jobs and bigger 
salaries to thousands of men. 
Mark and mail it today on without obligation or a penny 
of cost, learn what the I. C. S. can do for you. 


TEAR OUT ERD 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOCLS 
Box 2065, Scranten, Penna. 
Without cost cr obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 
the position or in the subject Uefore which I have marked an 
BUSINESS TRAINING ¢ COURSES 
OBusiness Management : 
{ sin tustri al Management 
mnel Organization 
{ Tratie Management O Foreign Trade 
{Business Law (CjStenography and Typing 
(JBanking and Banking Lew CJisus meee English 
(J Accountancy (including C.P.A. L) Civil Service 
LJ Nichelson Cost Accounting Hi ailway Mail Clerk 


rine tter Letters 


LJ Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
{J Private Secretary High School Subjects 
(JBusiness Spanish (©) French Illustrating 0D Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND ait. phe on COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Archite 


‘Become An Expert 


ALESMAN 


Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Nailroad Positions 
Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 


Blue Print Reading 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Conerete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Plumbing and Heating 
Chemistry ©) Pharmacy 


Men who have mastered salesmanship—who are really pro- | 


ficient—name their own salaries. $5,000 to $10,000 a year and 
better not uncommon. ig money and opportunities in busi- 
nese always open to trained salesmen. Success in selling field 
leads to highest executive positions. Demand enormous. Old 
theory about “‘born salesman” exploded. Any man of average 
intelligence can now learn to sell thru scientific coaching. 
Training, the secret. Write today for free book, ODERN 
SALESMANSHIP. Learn in spare hours at home principles 
and methods of ablest sales organizations in America. Suc- 
cessful salesmen report sales doubled and trebled thru scien- 
tific study of salesmanship under LaSalle Problem Method. 
Low tuition fee—easy terms, Write now for information. 
lle Extension University, Dept. 765-5, Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Please mention this magazine 


| 
| 
| 
| 


when 


Surveying and Mapping Automobile Work 
Metallurgy } Mining x vicution 

Steam Engineering | rriculture and Poultry 
Radio © Airplane Engines MM: uthe matics 


Street 

AGOPORS.......0000s0cccrcesccceeccnees e000es snseseees 
City 

Occupation 


Persons residing. in Canada should send ‘this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada, 


answering advertisements 
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Agents and Help Wanted 








BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES 
Every owner buys gold initials for his 
auto, You charge $1.50, make $1.35 Ten 
orders daily easy Write for particulars 
and free samples American Monogram 
Co., Dept. 170, East Orange, N. J 

GOV’T RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS start 
$133 month: ex es paid Specimen ex- 
amination gecuone free Columbus In- 
stitute, B-% Columbus, Ohio. 

MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 
from mill—for men, women, children 
Every pair guaranteed. Prices that win 
Free book “How to Start’ tells the story 
George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- 
vhia, P: 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS. fur 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 


$100 weekly, 


operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’ w 


anywhere. Booklet free 





Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange 
N. J 

$60-$200 a Week Gold Letters for Store 
Windows. Easily applied Free Samples 
General Agents Metallic Letter Co., 431T 
North Clark, Chicago 

SILVERING MIRRORS, French plate 
Easily learned; immense profits. Plans 
free Wear Mirror Works, Excelsior 


Springs, Mo. 


EARN $10 dally 
refinishing 


silvering mirrors 
metalware, headlights 


plating 
chande- 





liers, bedsteads Outfits furnished Decie 
Silver Laboratories, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. 

SELL us your spare time. You can earn 





Fifteen to Fifty dollars weekly writing show- 
cards at home No canvassing pleasant 
profitable profession, easily, quickly learned 
by our simple graphic block system, artistic 
ability unnecessary; we instruct you and 
supply work Wilson Methods, Limited 
Dept Toronto, Canada 

AGENTS—Steady Income Lars ye manu- 
facturer of soaps, perfumes, toilet articles & 
pure food products, etec., wishes representa- 
tives in each locality Manufacturer direct 
to consumer Big profits Honest goods 
Whole or spare time. Cash or credit. Send 
at once for particulars American Products 
Co., 9690 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

MAKE MONEY ssilvering mirrors, all 
kinds plating, knives, spoons, auto head- 
lights. Outfits furnished Free booklet 
International Laboratories, Dept. 110, 311 
Fifth Ave., New York 

FREE BOOK. Start little Mail Order 
busines Home 





employment 
N 


evenings. 
Pier, 245-A, 74 Cortlandt St » A 





Astrology 





ASTROLOGY—Stars Tell Life’s Story 
Send birthdate and dime for trial reading 
Mddy. 3927 Kenwood, Suite 74, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Automobiles 

AUTOMOBILE owners. garagemen, me- 
chanics, send today for free copy America’s 
most popular motor magazine. Contains 
helpful rticles on overhauling, 
ignition, carburetors, hatteries, 
mobile Digest, 530 Butler Bldg 








Business Opportunities 





Detectives Wanted 








BECOME detectives; big wages: oppor- 
i verywhere; experience unnecessary ; 
write Wagner, 186 East 79th, New York 
A DETECTIVE Excellent 


oppor- 























good pay, travel. Write ¢ 
436 Westover Building, Kansas 
0 
MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports Salaries; expenses American For 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY 
Travel Excellent opportunity Experience 
essary. Write, George Wagner, former 
wnment Detective, 1968 Broadway 
New York, 
stele W anted—Female 
$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
hon experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp Tapestry Paint €o., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind 





Help Wanted— Male 





EARN $110 to $250 monthly, 
paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
ruaranteed after 3 months’ spare time study 
r money refunded Excellent opportunitie 
Write for Free Booklet CM-28 Stand 
Bus Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 


FINGER PRINT EXPERT 
Write for 
Finger Print 
York 
Lands« 
rk Splet 
Landscapers, 
Los Angeles 


expenses 


iness 


BE A 
mand increasing 
offer. American 
Broadway, New 


De 
free 
1970 


special 
System, 


“ape Architect! Fasci- 
lid salaries! Free par- 
425 Union League 
California 


RECOME a 
ating w 
ticulars. 
Building, 





Invalid Furniture 


ROLLING CHAIRS, C 
Trays Rests, et 
illus trates—describes. 
St.. New York 


arrying Chairs. Bed 
cetera, Catalog “‘N”’ 
Sargent Co., 138 Bast 


Sack 











BIG MONEY IN RADIO Thousands of 
men needed in fastest growing industry 
Best positions co to men holding Govern 
ment License in Radio. Easy to qualify 
for this at home in spare time Write for 
Free Book on radio. Describes bigger op- 
portunities in Radio; tells how you on 
easily qualify for them j 
Radio Institute, Dept. M-2, 1345 Pe + 
sylvania Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C 


Please mention 


Patents | and Lawyers 


INVENTORS 





desiring to secure patent 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
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VOL. LI. 


CHAPTER I. 


HY didn't Barbara come with 
W you?” 
~ Auriol Czarny hesitated 
with a second’s dramatic effect as she 
let her cloak slip from her shoulders 
to the maid's hands. Her youthful, 
delicately made-up face expressed a 
comic and yet pathetic helplessness. 
“She—what shall I say, Marcia—you 
haven’t seen her in twelve years, have 
you?” she replied. “You couldn’t pos- 
sibly visualize the type of girl she has 
become. Marvelous dynamic nature 
compressed between convent life and 
the unfortunate conditions I have been 
compelled to live under. Glorious girl, 
forceful, vivid, but controlled. I envy 
her her poise and outlook. I feel a 
child Marcia, positively. 
She has been with me nine months now 
ever since Ladislas passed on—and | 
feel so utterly enervated that I could 


heside her, 


fly from her; vet I have found my 
motherhood. [ worship her even while 
she bores me to death. My dear, I 


feel exactly like a little humming bird 
who finds she has hatched a sea gull. 
Fancy!” 

“Very curious.” The corners of 
Marcia Lord’s generous mouth turned 
up humorously as she surveyed her 
guest; the stender, flat-chested, boyish 
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figure that barely came to her own am- 
ple shoulders, the bobbed, dark hair like 
a Florentine page, the restless, shrewd 
eyes, the strange mingling of witchery 
and wiliness, the costume of black and 
gold satin, at once daring and becom- 
ing, even to the imprudence of the 
youthful gold turban with its one, ex- 
travagant, trailing black plume. 

Motherhood was pitiful for such a 
personality, Marcia thought. Her sym- 
pathy swept in a wave toward the girl 
who had been the victim for years of 
her mother’s indiscretions. 

“T must see her, whether she wants 
me to or not,” she said placidly but with 
decision. “I promised Paul that I 
would.” 

Auriol had turned instinctively to the 
ivory dressing table, dabbling among its 
toilet trifles. At the name she stopped 
short, her hand arrested with lip stick 
hovering uncertainly over her delicate 
lips. She frowned, her eyebrows too 
close together’ for unselfish beauty. 

“Nice of him to evince an interest, 
even if it is You see, 
Marcia, there’s nothing now to prevent 
his coming over here to see his child. 
[ was afraid that he might, after Ladis- 
las died, or that he might want me to 
return to America with But 
he never even suppose 


secondhand. 


Jarbara. 
wrote to me. | 
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he thinks I am a little old woman.” She 
dabbed at her lips musingly. ‘What 
does he look like?” 

“About the same,” said her friend 
slowly; “terribly interesting. Barbara 
and he correspond, don’t they?” 

“Intermittently. She wrote to him 
of her own volition from Santa Lucia 
when she was fifteen—for a horse, I 
think it was. I resented it, of course, 
but what could I do? He sent the 
horse to her, a perfect beauty for her 
to ride, and afterward I thought, if 
it amused her to hear from him, why 
not?” 

“Would you rather we had dinner 
served up here on my balcony?” inter- 
posed Marcia. “I thought it would be 
more private.” 

“May I be perfectly frank? No, I 
hate it up here. I can look out on the 
bay from my own balconies any time 
I wish. I’m starved, Marcia, simply 
starved for lights and gavety and ev- 
erything that goes with the golden fruits 
of the house of abundance. Take me 
down to one of those adorable little ta- 
bles on the mezzanine where you can 
watch the dancers below and hear the 
Arabian musicians. | haven't been here 
for dinner since Ladislas died. He al- 
ways loved it, and to-night I want to 
feel it all again. I feel half blinded 
like those people in salt mines, don’t 
you know, who only face the sunlight 
once or twice a year. Is there any one 
else here from home that I used to 
know ?” 

Marcia caught the expression of the 
twisted, controlled face, striving to keep 
back an emotional outburst, and sud- 
deniy she put her arms around the 
other woman in a quick, friendly em- 
brace. 

“You poor little wayfarer,” she said, 
patting the bobbed hair gently. “It 
hasn’t been all couleur de rose, has it? 
Such a shame, Auriol. You had every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain, and 
you threw it away like an old cloak.” 
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“T’ve never been sorry, not for a 
single instant.” Auriol’s head flashed 
up in defiance as she dabbed at her eyes 
with a handkerchief like a rose petal. 
“It was worth it. You can’t imagine 
what Ladislas was like to me. He was 
the eternal lover, Marcia. He made 
every day the beginning of a new ro- 
mance. And he glorified me, poor, er- 
ratic, insipid me, and somehow put our 
love into melody until he was acclaimed 
a genius. And you needn't pity me, 
Marcia, because it was absolutely con- 
ventional. We were married in Paris 
just as soon as | got my divorce.” 

“T wasn’t even thinking of your di- 
vorce,” Marcia. returned good-hu- 
moredly ; “only glad that you managed 
to extract happiness out of the arrange- 
ment. Most women don’t. How did 
Barbara get along with her stepfather ?” 

“She tolerated him and he considered 
her the great, inescapable discord. They 
rarely saw each other. I would not 
defraud the child of her right to me 
during her vacations. We always had 
a month together once a year, St. Malo, 
Guernsey, Isola Bella, Asola—she has 
a passion for islands. And it wasn’t 
at all easy for me, Marcia. She’s not 
a bit like other girls.” 

“She’s eighteen now, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, nineteen in April. Born under 
Taurus; terribly unsettled sign for a 
girl; right on the cusp, though; gives 
her a chance at Gemini. She seems 
like a child still to me, even though she 
is towering over me; like the Well- 
ings, you know.” 

“Blond?” said Marcia. 

“No, thank Heaven! Plenty of pig- 
ment there.” Auriol ran nervous fin- 
gertips through her own abundant, dark 
locks, ruffling them out around her 
small head. “But she has her father’s 
eyes, jade and amber mingled, heavy, 
black, upeurling lashes. Paul’s eyes al- 
ways belied his nature. You'd swear 
he was thrillingly intense just to look 
into them, and really—b-r-r!” She 
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shivered. ‘“‘There’s a black panther we 
saw on the steamer crossing from Trip- 
oli once, snared in the Sahara, the im- 
age of Barbara. Made me think of 
falzac’s ‘Passion in the Desert,’ re- 
member? It was so human looking 
She has all of his control and inherited 
inhibitions, and the same queer sub- 
strata of untamed longing. I dread her 
reactions when men become the ulti- 
mate problem in her life.” 

Marcia waited before pursuing the 
subject until they had descended to the 
mezzanine floor of the hotel, and found 
a small table that delighted Auriol, 
perched on the outer rim of the balcony 
overlooking the salle de danse. ‘When 
she had relaxed somewhat Marcia re- 
turned to her self-imposed task of 
sounding the depth of real feeling to- 
ward the girl, who happened to be the 
daughter of Paul Welling and Madame 
Ladislas Czarny. 

“Supposing,” she ventured, “Paul 
happened to see Barbara; it might make 
a great difference at this time to them 
both. Would you be willing for her 
to make the initial effort ?”’ 

“Why should [”’—Auriol shrugged 
narrow shoulders, dallying over her en- 
tree like a starved gourmet—‘if he 
doesn’t care enough about her to come 
here ?” 

Marcia studied the pretty, ease-lov- 
ing face opposite her musingly for a 
moment or two, then dropped her depth 
bomb, 

“He will never send for her volun- 
tarily; not now. You have been so 
far removed from the world at large, 
\uriol, I don’t suppose gossip has 
reached you of his engagement to Sonya 
Zhibel.” 

The fragment of truffled paté re- 
mained unnoticed on Auriol’s plate as 
she raised startled, indignant eyes to 
her friend. Her fingers clenched tightly 
on the edge of the table. 

“T didn’t think you had heard,” Mar- 
cia continued quietly. “It was very un- 


expected to all of his friends. He has 
lived such a secluded sort of bachelor 
existence ever since you went away; 
closed up the Fifth Avenue house en- 
tirely and rented both estates at Lenox 
and Newport; just lived on at Lantern 
Hills and kept a small apartment on 
Park Avenue. He goes in for yacht- 
ing and motor-boat racing.” 

“Just who is this woman?” Auriol 
demanded with a ring of shrillness in 
her tone, of repressed, injured sensi- 
bilities. “I doubt very much whether 
he is free to marry in New York. You 
know I got the divorce.” 

“Don’t strut with me, my dear,” Mar- 
cia said simply and kindly. “You got 
the divorce because Paul was kind 
enough to step aside and allow it. If 
he has the ghost of a chance at this late 
day of finding love for himself, you 
would be ungracious not to wish him 
Godspeed in the venture.” 

“But, Marcia, I wasn’t thinking of 
myself’’—plaintively—“I was only wor- 
ried about Barbara.” 

“Of course Barbara is the loser to 
some extent. He has never mentioned 
his engagement to her in any of his 
letters ?” 

“Indeed not’’—hitterly. “He’s far 
too politic for that. And even if he 
had, she would not care one way or 
the other; probably would think, as you 
do, that he has a perfect right to live 
his life as he sees fit. Who is she, 
Marcia ?” 

“T don’t know a thing about her or 
against her, except that she has lived 
in New York about two years, and 
seems a favorite with the new, ar 
tistic, society set there. She has a lit- 
tle house on West Twelfth Street just 
off the Avenue. You never see her at 
any big affair, but her name’s on every 
first-night list, and her portrait is sought 
by every ultra magazine as its chief 
adornment. I’ve never seen her my- 
self, but every man who has comes to 
life when you mention her name, no 
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matter how deep a conversational coma 
he. may have fallen into. She’s part 
Roumanian, part Spanish, a fascinat- 
ing mingling. When you look at it im- 
personally, it is an amazing thing that 
a man like Paul Welling, conservative, 
cold-blooded, intolerant always of any- 
thing pertaining to the temperamental 
zone, would be swept into one of its 
magnetic eddies at his time of life, and 
react to its demands like any 
clay.” 

‘“He’s a fool at fifty.” Auriol drew 
a deep breath as she lighted her ciga- 
rette at the black candle near her elbow. 
“T shall not permit it—for Barbara’s 
sake, It is robbing her of her father’s 
protection and interest when she needs 
both.” 

“You double on your own tracks like 
a racing hare, Auriol.” Marcia smiled 
across at her keenly. “The truth is, 
you’re wildly jealous of Paul after 
twelve years of this enchantingly ro- 
mantic existence with your Polish vio- 
linist. You feel there were depths in 
his nature you failed to gauge. I’m 
sorry I told you. You can’t stop it 
and, if you tried to, people would talk.” 

“Have I ever cared what they said 
of me?” Auriol smoked with a touch 
of picturesque abandon, cigarette tilted 
in one hand, chin uplifted, regaining 
her confidence as she mentally blazed a 
trail of action ahead of her. “I have 
no intention of returning myself. Why 
should I? I have my villa here at 
Mentone, my circle of friends who have 
stood by me through my exile. It is 
Barbara that I am thinking of. I shall 
not tell her one word of this because 
it might make her despise her father. 
But I think it is a propitious hour for 
her to pay him a long-deferred visit.” 

“Oh, my dear!” exclaimed Marcia 
Lord, startled out of her accustomed 
calm by the adroitness of the attack. “I 
wouldn’t send her to him now, and espe- 
cially without warning her.” 

“Wouldn't 


lesser 


you?”  <Auriol’s smile 


deepened with enigmatic contentment, 
“| would. I know the one thing to 
combat Paul Welling’s will, the one 
thing stronger than his own—his daugh- 
ter’s. Certainly | shall let her go. She 
can return with you next week, a de- 
lightful surprise for them both. Let 
her go into the race unhandicapped, 
Marcia. Don't you even tell her. I ask 
you not to. He deserves it for neglect- 
ing her all these years. And don't 
worry ; she'll go willingly enough. She 
hates my mode of living, gypsying hither 
and yon as the mood seizes me. I will 
write to Paul myself, tell him my health 
is not good, that Barbara longs to see 
him, and I am willing for her to go to 
him for a year. It is very simple.” 

“Simple?” Marcia’s clear gray eyes 
gazed at the vivid, willful face opposite 
her. “You balance the supposed rights 
of Barbara against her father’s right to 
his own happiness. 1 don’t like it, 
Auriol. I haven’t seen this woman, but 
I felt relieved when | heard that Paul 
had found some one he could care for 
after all these years of disillusion. 
been a very lonely man. 
feel resentful over it.” 

“Oh, but I’m not one bit. 
absolutely aside. I haven't been a good 
mother to Bab. Perhaps I never should 
have had a child, anyway. She’s al- 
ways seemed a sort of experiment to 
me ever since she was born. So I don't 
want her to lose out on her father. too, 
don’t you see? Paul has meant so much 
more to her than I have. She looks 
forward to meeting and knowing him. 
Can’t you see that I must not let him 
get entangled with some _ impossible 
woman just when Bab needs him most. 
I’m in no position to give her the social 
chance she should have. Let him take 
her and open up his town house and 
get his sister Stephanie to sponsor her. 
Stephanie dislikes me. She’d love to 
take my place with my daughter. It’s 
Bab’s right and I’m going to see that 
she gets it.” 


He’s 
I’m sorry you 


Put me 
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“Tet me meet Bab myself,” said Mar- 
cia after a pause. “I think this prob- 
lem is up to her. If she’s like Paul 
at all, she'll give him the right of way 
in spite of you, my dear.” She smiled 
over at the flushed, angry face of Ma- 
dame Czarny. “For dessert, let’s see, 
plombiére or sabalione? Mentone is 
quaint with its mingling of the French 
and Italian, isn’t it?” 

\uriol turned her head away indiffer- 
ently, eves half closed. Sonya Zhibel. 
The name haunted her memory like a 
strain of forgotten music. She had 
lived twelve years in Europe on the 
uncertain outer rim of Continental so- 
ciety that accepted her for the sake of 
Czarny’s genius. Somewhere along the 
spangled way she felt she had encoun- 
tered that name, Sonya Zhibel. And 
suddenly a suggestion came to her. 
Savonich would know. She smiled 
back at Marcia Lord over a half-averted 
shoulder, 

“Nothing sweet, thanks. Café diable 
They make it wonderfully here.” 


CHAPTER IT. 


The Villa Floresca perched confi- 
dently among its terraced gardens above 
the winding cliff road. Below, the 
Baie de l'Ouest outspread in continual, 
ever-changing beauty of hue and mood. 
Mentone rambled picturesquely along 
its curving shore line, the varicolored 
buildings a mosaic of brilliantly gleam- 
ing beauty in the late afternoon sun- 
light. 

\t the curve of the long hill climb 
Barbara paused to rest at a favorite 
seat on the crumbling, frescoed wall of 
a deserted villa. Dandolo, her sleek Rus- 
sian wolfhound, with eyes like filberts 

the mien of Mazzini, hesitated, 
nosed at her wistfully, and slipped over 
the low wall past the thick, unclipped 
hedge where gnarled carob trees linked 
friendly boughs with lemon and orange 
aristocrats of the old davs of culture. 


Barbara swept off her black velvet 
tam, shook her hair, free to the sea 
breeze, and relaxed after the long, tire- 
some walk to the post office. There had 
been no letter for her from New York. 
It was four weeks since her father had 
written to her, and then merely a brief 
note saying he was bound for a cruise 
down through the Antilles ; back around 
the first of March, She felt hurt, thrown 
back on herself in poignant loneliness, 
envying him fiercely his leisure and 
freedom from all monetary annoyances. 
She wondered just how much of the 
truth he ever suspected of her own 
financial position. He was generous 
with her, yes, but did he imagine for one 
moment that she used it for herself? 
involuntarily her eyes sought the gayly 
tiled roof of the villa beyond her, rose 
red against its mountain background. 
Almost she hated it and all that it sym- 
bolized in her present inclosed, sup- 
pressed existence. 

Not that it had been so bad since 
Czarny died. Just as it had been pos- 
sible afterward to throw wide the long 
French windows he had always closed 
against the sunlight, so it had seemed 
as if everything about the place had re- 
gained its strength and vigor. Not to 
come across him wandering aimlessly 
about the gardens or shadowed rooms, 
to see his pale, somber face with its 
great eyes of restless fires, his heavy, 
black, lusterless hair framing it, a sud- 
den apparition in the gloom of the upper 
halls; all this was a relief that left her 
unnerved and half hysterical with 
thankfulness. 

Nine months only. She had been se- 
cretly surprised at her mother remov- 
ing every evidence of his recent pres- 
ence among them. His favorite Cre- 
mona had been sold to a Parisian col- 
lector, bringing a sum that paid for 
Auriol’s lavish funeral rites and 
thetic mourning. Everything she wore 
must be dead white like an Arab widow, 
she had said passionately. 


«es- 


Ladislas 
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would have had it so. He always ig- 
nored her when she wore black. One 
might have passed now through the 
Villa Floresca from room to room and 
never guessed it had ever been the abode 
of the erratic and brilliant composer, 
Ladislas Czarny. 

But Auriol had not eradicated his in- 
timates, possibly because it was a spe- 
cial diet prescribed personally to feed 
her own vanity, this posing before a 
selective group as the one woman who 
had been the inspiration of his life and 
genius. They were welcome at the 
villa as they had been in his lifetime, 
a little artistic court fostered by Auriol, 
and held together by her reckless lar- 
gesse and hospitality. 

It would be the tea hour on the upper 
terrace now, Barbara thought with a 
little inward cynicism which seemed to 
be growing with her. Avessano and his 
sallow wife would be there; old Colo- 
nel Pitou, who would refuse tea and 


drink cognac, telling of his exploits and 


eving Auriol for constant encourage- 
ment. Probably the Vatellis, too, Pip- 
pino and Costanza. It was time they 
borrowed for their rent again. Pip- 
pino would demand dramatically his 
right as Czarny’s friend to paint his 
marvelous wife, to give to the world the 
face that was the star of his dreams, 
his inspiration, his Fornarina. And 
having beguiled Auriol into a com- 
plaisant mood of gratified vanity, he 
would borrow from her out of Bar- 
bara’s last allowance from her father. 

Last of all, there would be Savonich, 
the big, blond violinist whom Czarny 
had picked up on a wandering tour 
through the readjusted Balkans. She 
liked him least of all, with his heavy, 
drooping head, his massive shoulders, 
and overlong arms. There was a 
strange, colorless character to his whole 
appearance that repelled her; his dead- 
white skin and pale, large hands, his 
light-blue eyes, moody, protruding un- 
der heavy lids. Most of all she disliked 


him, she felt sure, yet vaguely, without 
definite reason. She dreaded the after- 
dinner hour when Auriol would beg 
him to play for them, and Savonich 
would contort his huge, stooped body 
about his violin, drawing out its rest- 
less, moaning music until Barbara 
would rise suddenly and leave the room 
against her mother’s protest. 

At times she felt a sickening revul- 
sion against everything pertaining to 
this life that had been her portion for 
the past twelve years. She could re- 
member vaguely flashes of another time, 
of a tall man who rumpled her curls 
laughingly and paused in corridors to 
watch her: her father. Of great, empty 
rooms she had _ peered into, with 
shrouded furniture and long mirrors, 
veiled chandeliers, of a curious sense 
of childish isolation in the midst of 
grandeur, of always losing her mother 
between brief moments of snatched 
caresses. 

Then the sea; days and days of it 
with her mother secluded in her state- 
room, and a new nurse who threatened 
to throw her overboard if she cried. 
She had been afraid even to fall asleep 
for fear this strange woman might 
drop her into the dark, rushing water. 
Later on, Paris, a suite of red and gold, 
music and laughter, her mother trans- 
formed into an exultant, joyous crea- 
ture, and Czarny a new force to be 
reckoned with in their lives. She had 
missed her father most in those days 
until she had been taken away in care 
of a black-robed sister from the small, 
gray convent in Belgium. 

For years after this life had been a 
curious patchwork of light and shade, 
intervals of excitement when Auriol, 
in a spasm of self-reproach, would take 
her away to some gay little resort and 
indulge in an orgy of righteous mother- 
hood. Months at the gray convent 
would follow until, at thirteen, she had 
been switched to a girls’ school near 
Arles, where she had gone through a 
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period of heartbroken regret, yearning 
for her favorite Sceur Bernadette and 
the little, garden with its 
doves and ways of peace. 

Here the 
sophisticated, 


cloistered 


older, more 
They moved in secretive 
little cliques, excluding newcomers 
from their intimacies. She was 
wretched and lonely. Here, too, for the 
first time, in a quarrel with Germaine 
Rigaud, daughter of a Parisian tenor, 
she heard her mother sneered at. 
“Czarny, what could he do when she 
followed him here and demand that he 
marry her? Oh, but I have heard; I 
know all about it!’ 
had flung a bottle of ink 
at the slanderer in a frenzy of outraged 
pride, hitting her mark accurately, and 
had taken her diet of bread and water 
for a week with stoical satisfaction. 
But on her next visit to Auriol’s latest 
establishment in Naples, she had re- 
garded her stepfather in a new light. 
Evidently certain people considered him 
the victim. Hitherto she had always 
resented him as the direct cause of her 
own exile from America and from her 
own father. He had appeared to absorb 
her mother’s love, to take her 
from her. She observed him 
different angle. Her mother 
tensely jealous of him. 


girls were 


Barbara 


away 
from a 
was in- 
There were 
frequent quarrels, hysterical accusations, 
threats, then quite as passionate reun- 
ions. Barbara dreaded her inforced 
vacations spent in the curious ménages 
of the erratic pair. Once only she re- 
called Czarny turning on her with 
fiery-eved denunciation. 

“Tlave I not always before me the 
living image of him whom I hate, of 
his contemptuous disdain of me? look 
at her, her eyes, her hair, her very ex- 
pression. She is a tolerant, patient 


devil waiting for me to die so she may 
go back to him.” 

It had been merely part of his emo- 
tional mood of the moment, but she 


had wondered at his discernment. Her 


mother had never shown enough inter- 
est in her thoughts to suspect her re- 
bellion against their mode of living. 
Since Czarny’s death this yearning to 
return to America, to see her father, had 
suddenly crystallized, had become a 
great, poignant urge in her life. It was 
ridiculous to think that her mother 
needed her, or loved her. Auriol’s love 
of self kept her in a sphere of isola, 
tion from the world at large. She had 
no other interests. 

She was startled by the growling of 
Dandolo in the shrubbery of the gar- 
den behind her. Calling to the dog, 
she rose, waiting for it to join her. 
Instead, the thick hedge thrust 
aside as Michel Savonich shouldered 
his way through. He smiled down at 
her, the broad, close-lipped, intimate 
smile she detested. 

“Dandolo joined us on the terrace, 
betraying you. Your mother 
you.” 

“T don't want any tea,” 
plied briefly. “Tell her 
to write.” 

“There is an American woman with 
her to-day.”  Savonich ignored her 
manner and words completely. “A 
Mrs. Lord, middle-aged, blonde, widow 
of a diplomat, wears black and white, 
dominant major. strain I could 
press her to you perfectly in B.” 

Her eyes regarded him in serene dis- 
belief. Her mother never had any 
American friends as guests. 

“The same one she dined with Fri- 
day at Trentini’s.” His head was 
habitually lowered until, in glancing up, 
the white of his eves showed beneath 
the iris, giving him a peculiarly furtive 
expression which she dreaded. “The, 
have been discussing you.” 

Barbara passed him quickly, taking 
the shorter route to the villa through 
the gardens of its deserted neighbor. 
It never occurred to her to avoid a 
walk through the secluded, ilex-bor- 
dered walks with Savonich. She dis- 


was 


wants 


Barbara re- 
have letters 


eX- 
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liked him, but would have scorned any 
idea of fearing him. Her thoughts 
raced ahead to this American friend of 
her mother’s, Marcia Lord. Auriol had 
mentioned her carelessly on her return 
from the dinner, had rather avoided dis- 
cussing her, it seemed. It must be some 
one out of the lost years who had 
known her father, had even seen him 
recently. Her heart beat fast with 
quickened longing as she hurried after 
the gliding figure of Dandolo ahead of 
them. 

A break came in the formal plan of 
the old garden, a sunken fountain with 
a faun upholding a captured nymph. 
The encircled space was flooded with 
a deep, roseate glow. She stooped to 
drink from the cool, moss-rimmed 
stone, and suddenly, without warning, 
she felt Savonich’s two hands on her 
head, caressing her hair. She shook off 
his touch instantly, rising with angry 
eyes. 

“Don’t,” she said curtly. “You know 
how I hate anything like that.” 

“T know.” He smiled back at her. 
“T commit lese majesty if I so much 
as lay my finger on your shadow. But 
I reach you with my music and you 
cannot get away from me there. To- 
night I will play before this American 
who has come to take you back with 
her, and I will reveal vou to yourself 
until you are shocked and frightened 
and enthralled at the woman of fire I 
will show you.” 

She heard only one phrase and seized 
it eagerly. 

“Michel, are you sure that she has 
come to take me back with her? Oh, 
if Icould! I hate it here!” 

“Here?” He laughed at her as she 
passed on ahead of him along the path- 
way to the terraces. “What is here, 
or there? | tell vou, that which you 
seek escape from is everywhere. It is 
the magic circle, the enchanted ring, 
the temperamental zone that draws into 
its spell those who can hear and under- 


stand its meaning. You think by leav- 
ing this and going to America you will 
find—what? Peace of mind, security, 
relief from the divine restlessness of 
your heart?” 

She heard him with close lips, and 
a resentment that would have brushed 
him out of her life like an annoying 
insect, one of the great, languorous 
moths that fluttered blindly to the light 
at night and blundered into death, 
They had reached the boundary between 
the two gardens, a high, clipped hedge 
of ilex. Voices drifted to them from 
the upper terrace. One slightly clearer 
than the rest reached her, a serene, sane 
voice saying : 

“We sail the twentieth, if 
can be ready by then.” 

She hesitated at the green archway 
of the hedge, a sensation of happiness 
sweeping over her, of release, as if the 
voice had set free something within her 
soul that had been imprisoned. 
vonich appeared at the turn of the path, 
and she hurried on ahead of him to join 
the group on the upper terrace. 


Barbara 


Sa- 


CHAPTER III. 


Marcia Lord was spending the night 
at the villa. Barbara had felt an in- 
stinctive liking for her the moment she 
laid her hand in the other’s cool palm 
and heard her speak of her father. 

It had been easy to sit slightly apart 
together on the terrace and talk in un- 
dertones while the rest had tea. Pip- 
pino was in a declamatory mood. 
Mounted on a stone urn, he spouted 
rapturously. 

“T am the eternal Pierrot. You will 
find me in every land, the spirit of 
revel, of high carnival, the unquench- 
able flair for youth and adventure in 
the heart of Everyman. I give you a 
toast, Madame Czarny, Auriol, name of 
melody. To the fleeting moment, the 
eternal Now! Ah, to paint you in that 
mood.” He half closed his eyes against 
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the light to catch the effect of shadow 
on Auriol’s violet-clad figure. 
tanza, beloved, I ask you, is she not in- 
comparable ?” 

“Don't listen to him,” Barbara whis- 
pered abruptly, as Mrs. Lord watched 
him amusedly, summing up his worth. 
“He always does this. Jt is merely the 
Talk to me about 
I'm starved to hear about 


“Cos- 


prelude to a loan. 
my father, 
him.” 

“| don’t wonder that you are. He 
is the most delightful friend and com- 
panion, a man of finely balanced mind 
and great charm of manner, and very 
handsome. Oh, my dear, what more 
can | tell you?” Marcia laughed half 
regretfully. “Il envy you your privi- 
lege of knowing him intimately. He is 
by far the most interesting and aloof 
man I have ever met.” 

“\Will he care for me, I wonder?” 
asked anxiously. “I don't 
think he has any natural love for me 


Barbara 


or he'd have sent for me long ago.” 
She glanced along the terrace to where 
\uriol had curled herself up in a deep- 
seated Roman chair, smoking lazily, ab- 
sorbing the admiration and praise of 
her little court with the relaxed con- 
tentment of a petted kitten. ‘“‘Perhaps 
he thinks I am like my mother,” she 
added slowly. “I’m not. TI can’t im- 
agine why she is willing to let me go 
now, at a 


notice, when she 


has refused me over and over again. 
If | do go, and he happens to like me, 
do you suppose she would follow me?” 
Marcia regarded the vivid, perplexed 
oung face with compassion, There 
was no doubt that Barbara entertained 
no illusions regarding her mother’s 
ethods or tactics 
“Make it an understood point of fair- 
vou that she stavs here,” she 
“Not that it could make any 
difference. He mentions her 
name. They had drifted apart, you 
know, long before Czarny appeared.” 
“Tlad they?” A hurt expression stole 


moment's 


ness to 
advised 


never 


into Barbara’s eyes, peculiar eyes, as 
her mother had described them, with 
long, upcurling, dark lashes revealing 
unexpectedly the hazel-gold 
color of the iris. 


strange, 


“tHe made me promise to see you 
when [ came to Mentone,” Marcia con- 
tinued. 

“And bring me back with you?” 

“Well, no’’—honestly—‘but it is an 
opportune time for you to go with me.” 

Barbara was silent. He had not sent 
for her, after all. Probably it had been 
arranged between her mother and Mar- 
cia Lord, to take her to New York and 
confront him with his responsibilities, 
so to speak. Her mother would use 
the occasion gayly to increase her allow- 
ance. She drew her breath in with a 
quick sigh as Colonel Pitou engaged in 
a hot argument with Savonich, a usual 
finale to the tea hour at the Villa 
Floresca, 

“But what are you, sir? I challenge 
your nationality. Are vou Roumanian, 
Russian, a Czech?” 

“T am an internationalist,” Savonich 
smiled back at him with baffling indo- 
lence. “I am of the world at large. 
That is beyond you, colonel, yes?” 

“T will tell you what you are,” thun- 
dered the colonel. “You are a Kal- 
muck, product of that No Man’s Land 
so rank in treachery to the ideals of 
mankind that no nation even wants to 
claim its allegiance.” 

Savonich’s left eyebrow 
slightly. He smoked 
tolerantly 
argument, 

“Oh, tell me, what 
\uriol asked eagerly. 
so hectic: 
breaths.” 

“A Kalmuck,” Savonich explained 
calmly, “is a cross between the Mongol 
and the Russian. He is almost correct. 
I am from the eastern Ukraine. [Dy 
profession a violinist.” He smiled at 
the colonel again with a contemptuous 


raised 
imperturbably, 
even, without pursuing the 


Kalmuck ?” 
“Colonel, you're 
do count ten and take deep 


is a 
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good humor, and sauntered along the 
terrace to the house away from them. 

Barbara drew a deep breath of re- 
lief as the party broke up, and she 
conducted Mrs. Lord to the airy, low- 
ceiled upper chamber reserved for spe- 
cial guests. The rose-stained stucco 
walls reflected the sunset’s last glow. 
She moved a melon-shaped copper bowl 
filled with violets to the writing table 
by the window. 

“Who is this musician, Savonich?” 
asked Marcia. “A protégé of her hus- 
band’s, your mother told me, but he 
seems mysterious to me, or does he 
affect that pose?” 

“He was a friend of Czarny’s. I 
don’t see how mother tolerates him now, 
but he lingers on, always telling us he 
is waiting for a summons somewhere. 
I think he is trying for concert work in 
England or America.” 

Auriol came up the narrow, circular 
staircase, humming to herself. She 


paused at their half-opened doorway to 


peer in. 

“Isn’t she beautiful, Marcia? 
exaggerate, did I? Those eyes, so un- 
usual, aren’t they? Have you told my 
darling how brave and generous I am 
going to be; stay way off here, a lonely 
little exile, and let her go to her father? 
A souvenir of an old love.” 

“But will you promise to remain 
here, mother?” Barbara asked coolly. 
“Or will ma petite mamma find the sep- 
aration so unbearable that she must fly 
to join me?” 

Auriol laughed, her head thrown back 
with a quick, wicked little move, her 
eyes half closed, her lips drawn in a 
close, secretive smile. 

“I wonder. Of course, if you really 
needed me, my heart’s treasure, noth- 
ing on earth could keep me from you.” 
She caught the hurt expression of Bar- 
bara’s face as she turned away to the 
window opening on the balcony. “It 
would be delicious, like a new Guitry 
one-act play! But no! I promise to 


I didn’t 


be good and stay in my rose-shrouded 
villa. Isn’t she frightfully like Paul, 
Marcia? Just look at her when she’s 
infuriated with her adorable, naughty 
mamma. It is the most subtle revenge 
I could take upon him, to send him 
this replica of himself. Here, beloved, 
take this.” She twisted off the long, 
antique necklace she wore of topaz set 
deeply into long oblongs of hand-beaten 
gold, and dropped it carelessly over Par- 
bara’s dark head. 

Marcia caught the look of resentful, 
silent pride in the girl’s eves as she re- 
ceived her mother’s spasmodic embrace. 
The scene, she thought, was probably 
a keynote to the years preceding, to 
all the petty tragedy of Barbara’s child- 
hood. Later, during the evening, she 
saw how the element of the spectacu- 
lar, in which Auriol luxuriated, annoyed 
the daughter’s finer nature. 

The dinner was a picturesque affair. 
The long refectory table with its crossed 
altar cloths of heavy, lace-bordered 
linen, the tall, flame-colored candles 
at either end in branched Roman can- 
delabra of wrought iron, the bare, 
stucco walls with deep wall niches here 
and there, or recessed doorways draped 
in velvet, interested her. A_ green 
bronze head of Dante flanked by an 
incrusted, opalescent jar unearthed at 
Vesuvius, formed a background for 
Barbara’s dark head. She wore a gown 
of dull gold velvet ; her head was banded 
with a circlet of close gold leaves, that 
seemed to seize and enhance the glint 
of yellow in her eyes. Savonich’s gaze 
never left her during the leisurely meal, 
even while he answered Auriol’s inces- 
sant chatter or questioned Mrs. Lord 
about America. 

Later in the evening, at Auriol’s in- 
sistent urging, he played for them in 
the long, semidarkened room. Barbara 
had risen restlessly at her mother’s petu- 
lant pleading, and had gone to one of 
the long windows opening on the ter- 
race, the night breeze blowing back 
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her gown as if she had been in the 
prow of a boat. She lifted her face to 
it gratefully, her eyes closed. 

Savonich was improvising, his heavy- 
shouldered figure seeming a part of the 
instrument in the hali light as he bent 
over it, swayed by the music he invoked, 
Insistently it repeated the dominant 
strain over and over, a calling, yearn- 
ing, threatening theme that rose in pas- 
sionate cadences, and throbbed low into 
broken chords of hopelessness. Auriol 
lay back on the couch, smoking mus- 
ingly. When he had finished and still 
stood in rapt abstraction, she said ir- 
relevantly in her clear, metallic voice: 

“Marcia, did hear ‘La Nuit 
Blanche’ when you were in Paris? I’m 
dying to get Breval’s hit out of it, 
‘Kiss me, Solange, and let me die.’ ” 

Savonich’s lips lifted in derisive con- 
tempt as he muttered something under 
his breath and left the room suddenly 
Barbara came slowly back into the can- 
dle light’s penumbra, a queer little smile 
on her lips. 

“You irritate Michel terribly, mother, 
just when he is in a trance of trium- 
phant Did you like it, Mrs. 
Lord? His music is unpleasant to me, 
tortured, stagnant. [ can’t 
mother tolerates him.” 


you 


agony, 


see how 


“Tle’ll never stay here once you have 


\uriol 
“You'd think I 
that 
will 
with 


gone,” flashed back at her. 
was the attraction, or 
[ retain Michel here against his 
Marcia, she makes me _ furious 
that attitude of indifferent scorn 
about everything in my life, including 
my friends \ man of genius favors 
her with admiration. She sneers at 
him. Love, passion, all something to 
be denied and smothered, trampled to 
death. She is exactly like Paul.” 
Barbara stepped out through the open 
window to the moonlit terrace to escape 
the tirade, drew in a deep breath of 
relief, and walked to the low, broad 
steps leading to the lower garden. Dan- 
dolo rose from the threshold of the 
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follow after 
The perfume of sleeping flowers 
rose headily about her. A sea mist laid 
a silver glamour over the place, giving 
foliage and fountains a mystical, un- 
real beauty under the moon. She turned 
into the familiar walks eagerly, glad 
to be alone. It was a settled fact, her 
going within a week to America with 
Marcia Lord. She would see her fa- 
ther, strive to win his love and con- 
vince him that the past twelve years 
had never even touched her menta!ly or 
spiritually, that she slipped out of Auri- 
ol’s chosen environment as easily as the 
girl in the old French fairy tale from 
the enchanted lizard skin. 

Suddenly, without warning of sound 
or motion, Michel Savonich be- 
fore her in the narrow, ilex-inclosed 
walk. He knelt before her, crushing 
her velvet gown to his face. 

“Oh, how can you!” 
tween her teeth in 
trying to draw free 
white, clutching hands. “Let me go.” 

“Why?” His was harsh and 
guttural. “Do I injure you? May I 
not even kneel at your feet? I am not 
troubling you, am I?” He sat back on 
his heels like some brooding faun. 
“You hate emotion; that is it. You are 
magnificently above it. You are with- 
out temperamental weakness. I laugh 
at you, Barbara. You play half the 
scale of life, and think you achieve the 
great symphony.” 

“T am going back to the house,” she 
said quietly. “Let me by.” 

I never asked you to stay. I 
am no fool. I worship the ideal of 
you in my own mind, not the half-de- 
veloped woman creature that you are 
You are self-confident, arrogant. But 
you are not cold. You are all fire 
within, I tell you. IT could play what 
you are on my violin, and amaze you 
with the revelation of yourself. We 
have a saying in my land, ‘the hour 
waits.’ So T tell you now, who will not 


high-arched entrance to 
her. 


stor dd 


She said it be- 
swift repugnance, 
from the huge, 


voice 


“Go. 
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let my arms or lips touch your sacred 
self, the hour waits for us both.” 

Barbara turned as she reached the 
terrace, her eyes brilliant with defiance, 
not of him so much as of whatever 
might lie behind his prophecy. 

“Let it come. Michel, don’t wish me 
anything but happiness. I’ve had a devil 
of a life over here. I don’t want love. 
I hate your so-called temperamental 
affairs. I only want a sure footing un- 
der my feet in place of sands that shift 
with the tide.” 

“Still you cannot escape your own na- 
ture, and I shall follow you.” He took 
her reluctant hands in his, detaining her. 
“IT am not going to stay here without 
you. My summons has come also, and 
I obey it. You sail the twentieth? I 
will be at your heels like Dandolo by 
May.” 

She stared down at him with a 
strange fascination. In the misty moon- 
light his face took on a peculiar unreal- 
ity; a greenish pallor seemed to over- 
flow it with shadow fluidity, like moon- 
light on water. His half-opened eyes, 
overly large and protruding, gazed at 
her with passionate longing, but she felt 
neither anger nor resentment against 
him now, only an impersonal compassion 
that was vaguely tinged with horror, as 
if some phantasm of future menace had 
revealed to her the waiting hour when 
they would finally meet. How or when 
it would be she could not guess, but a 
strange prescience of fatality smote her. 

Above them Auriol appeared in the 
long oblong of mellow light from the 
window, both hands parting the long 
curtains as she peered down into the 
garden. 

“Bab, where are you? It’s late,” she 
called fretfully. 

“In May.” She caught Savonich’s 
last whisper as she hurried up the ter- 
race steps, her whole body chilled with 
an unknown dread. His touch remained 
like the dampness of the mist which 
clung about her velvet gown clammily. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The following weeks were the most 
eventful Barbara had ever known. 
They gave her back her own spur to 
initiative, a quickened interest in life, 
and all the zest of to-morrow’s possi- 
bilities, 

In place of long, dreamy days of end- 
less monotony at the Villa Floresca, a 
dweller for years on the threshold of 
the romantic, erratic pair, she found 
herself occupying the enviable position 
of Paul Welling’s only daughter and 
heiress. Yet from the first moment of 
her meeting with her father she had 
been irritated by her own nameless dis- 
appointment. He was distinguished, de- 
lightfully companionable, all that Marcia 
Lord had pictured him, but he set up a 
certain barrier of reserve that discon- 
certed her. 

They had entered New York harbor 
on a glowing, sun-drenched morning, 
with all the setting for a dramatic situa- 
tion. She felt her very soul on tiptoe, 
yearning for the reunion after the years 
of separation, and found he had sent 
his secretary down to meet them. Mr. 
Welling was detained at a board meet- 
ing, he explained with eager courtesy. 
He had only received word of her ex- 
pected arrival a few days previous. The 
town house would not be ready for a 
week. Mr. Welling suggested that she 
might like to remain with Mrs. Lord 
as her guest, or visit him at his apart- 
ment; or she could go out to her aunt’s, 
Mrs. Orvis Blake’s, on Long Island; 
just as she fancied. 

Barbara turned to Mrs. Lord with a 
little smile that concealed her chagrin. 

“I think I'd rather go directly to his 
own place, wherever that is. Good-by, 
Mrs. Lord; please don’t desert me, will 
you?” 

Steeled now against any emotional re- 
action, she went on with Reeves, the 
secretary, up to the Park Avenue apart- 
ment, feeling only curiosity over the ap- 
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proaching meeting. Her father would 
join her for luncheon there, Reeves in- 
formed her after a telephone consulta- 
tion. She asked if she might speak to 
Mr. Welling herself. 

“I’m terribly afraid not, Miss Well- 
ing,” Reeves had stammered smilingly. 
“He’s very particular about any one 
calling him from a conference. It’s only 
about a two-hour wait. You'll excuse 
me, won’t you? He wants me to come 
right down. Hakuro will give you any- 
thing you want. I’ve called up Mrs. 
Blake also, to let her know you've ar- 
rived, but she’s at the dentist’s. Fearful 
nuisance all around, isn’t it?” 

“I’m afraid I’m the fearful nuis- 
ance,” Barbara had said laughingly. 
“Thank you, anyway.” 

\fter Reeves left her, she had 
strolled from room to room of the long, 
luxurious apartment, restless and curi- 
ous, seeking the secret of Welling’s per- 
sonality from his chosen environment. 
What would he be like, this stranger 
who happened to be her father? Was 
her presence there an intrusion to him? 
She sat by the flat-topped mahogany 
desk, turning over some photographs of 
Palm Beach and the Antilles when her 
attention was arrested by a picture of 
a woman, She stood full length against 
a background of palms, her head half 
turned to the camera as if caught un- 
awares. There was a compelling beauty 
and distinction about the shadowy fig- 
ure and unusual face; something for- 
eign, Barbara thought. 

The opening of the vestibule door 
startled her from a long, searching 
reverie over the picture. She replaced 
it quickly, rising to meet her father 
halfway with a thrill of keenest ex- 
pectancy. She gained her first impres- 
sion of him as he entered the long room, 
his eves seeking her. He was above 
usual height, with the spring and poise 
of perfect health and coérdination. His 
dark hair waved back from a high fore- 
head in clearly divided points at the 


temples. She thought of old prints she 
had seen abroad, of Byron, Hamilton, 
Fersen, men who combined physical 
charm with isolation of spirit, who 
might turn from the love of woman with 
relief to cosmic contemplation, and find 
fulfillment of their dreams. The next 
instant, as he spoke, she could have 
laughed at her own girllike conception 
of him. His skin was deeply tanned, 
his eyes and features strikingly like her 
own, 

“Hello, Bab,” he called to her. “I’m 
mighty glad you came up here.” Hold- 
ing her hands fast after the first kiss, 
he looked at her musingly. Something 
he saw, or possibly missed, in her up- 
turned face relieved him. He kissed 
her again. “Sorry I was detained. 
Was Reeves much of a bore? I told 
him to let your Aunt Stephanie know 
you had arrived. This place is not 
exactly suited to entertaining an unex- 
pected daughter.” 

“T like it,” Barbara returned with a 
touch of shyness in her manner to- 
ward him. “I would rather be with 
you alone at first.” 

Later when Hakuro announced 
luncheon they went down the long, wide 
hall together, and Welling stopped be- 
fore a large, flat, black-rimmed Chinese 
mirror, his arm about her shoulders, 
scrutinizing the two reflections. 

“Strong resemblance _ there, 
there? How old are you, Bab?” 

“Eighteen. Don't you even know 
when my birthday is?” Her eyes 
flashed a look of quick amusement at 
him. 

“Certainly. 
spring ; 


isn’t 


You were born in the 
April, wasn’t it? You have a 
very good carriage, very remarkable 
coloring, and glorious eyes. Do you 
ride?” 

“Yes. You sent me a horse when I 
was fifteen from your own stables.” 

“Did 1?” he said absently, still re- 
garding her in the mirror appreciatively, 
“Then you'll enjoy riding when we go 
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down to Lantern Hill. Better have a 
motor boat and a good car of your own, 
too. If you're like me, you'll prefer 
the country to town.  Stephanie’s 
promised to spend part of her time with 
us and see you through, and Marcia 
Lord’s the best friend anybody could 
have, man or woman. To-night we're 
going to the opera. It’s been years since 
a woman of our family has occupied the 
Welling box.” 

She had enjoyed that first evening 
with him to the utmost. Auriol had 
taken her frequently to the grand opera, 
both in London and Milan, but here 
she felt at home from the first instant 
she caught a glimpse of the brilliant 
panorama outspread before their grand- 
tier box. She found herself the focus 
of many lenses turned in their direc- 
tion, but had no feeling of self-con- 
sciousness. Her gown of white and 
gold satin was cut severely plain. Well- 
ing’s eyes watched her with keen pleas- 
ure. He would get his mother’s jewels 


out of the vault to-morrow, he thought 


musingly. Oh, no, she was probably 
too young for diamonds. Armlets of 
beaten gold would have suited her ; any- 
thing barbaric. In spite of her youth 
there was a vivid richness to her beauty 
that demanded a sumptuous setting. In 
repose he had discovered a weariness 
in her heavy-lidded, dark eyes that trou- 
bled him. He wondered if he had been 
too complaisant in permitting Auriol 
the full custody of his daughter. 

Just before the curtain descended on 
the second act he left the box. Barbara 
had been so engrossed that she failed 
to notice his departure until the lights 
went up. For several minutes she 
waited, when she suddenly became 
aware of a group in a lower-tier box 
opposite, a woman and several men. 
She had half turned her back to the 
audience, but there was something ar- 
restingly familiar to Barbara in the 
long, graceful line of sloping shoulder 
and arm, in the lithe, unstudied beauty 


of her pose. As she gazed intently, she 
recognized her father sitting just back 
of the draperies, listening eagerly to this 
strange woman whom Barbara recog- 
nized as the original of the photograph 
which had so attracted her. 

She made no comment when he re- 
joined her, nor did he offer any explana- 
tion for his absence, but she felt an odd 
current of thought between them, her 
mind seeking, questioning, his amused 
and evasive. He baffled her with an 
aloofness that matched her own. She 
found herself watching the figure in 
the lower box during the remainder of 
the opera, speculating, wondering just 
what this woman meant in her father’s 
life and who she was. When it was 
over and she stood for a moment in 
the glare of light, it seemed to Bar- 
bara as if their glances met, Certainly, 
as she lingered, while one of the men 
placed a long cloak of ermine about 
her, she raised her head and looked di- 
rectly at the \Velling box. Thrilled at 
this unexpected, intangible encounter, 
Barbara followed her father, hoping to 
meet the woman on the lower foyer. But 
Welling made no attempt at haste, and 
by the time they reached the motor en- 
trance she had disappeared. 

The following day she lunched with 
her aunt, Mrs. Orvis Blake, a slight, 
gray-haired woman with the face of a 
French marquise of the ancien régime, 
who carried on a conversation by smiles. 
She was taken through the Welling 
town house at the northeast corner of 
Madison Avenue in the Thirties, a large, 
double, brownstone mansion with a 
conservatory spreading over the rear 
gardens. 

“A gloomy place. Your grandmother 
came here a bride after the Civil War 
when this was considered shockingly 
uptown. Your mother hated it, and I 
never blamed her for that. You will 
enjoy Lantern Hill instead of this, but 
we will need it this fall when you make 
your début.” 
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Barbara gazed about her with a 
yearning gladness This was solid 
ground. Antiques so well chosen they 
could never go out of fashion, silver and 
paintings that thrilled her with their air 
of bygone splendor, mahogany dark as 
dregs of wine, deep toned in luster, 
mirrors that seemed to pose like Empire 
belles conscious of their own loveliness 
in unexpected corners, 

“But I do like this, Aunt Stephanie,” 
she said earnestly. “You don’t know 
how good it seems after years of un- 
certainty to find oneself—well, where 
one belongs, don’t you know?” 

“Yes, I know quite well,’ Mrs. 
Blake answered quietly. ‘You were the 
child of a loveless, unfortunate mar- 
riage, Barbara, and [ consider that Paul 
has been a delinquent father to you for 
years. He had a horror of your being 
like your mother. And now, of course, 
his coming marriage will separate you 
from him, but I shall try to make it up 
to you myself in every way I can.” 

Barbara flashed a look of startled 
amazement at her. 

“His—what? I beg your pardon; I 
didn’t understand.” 

“Marriage this fall. You knew, of 
course. I thought Marcia Lord had 
told you. My dear, don’t stare at me 
like that. Every one knows he is go- 
ing to marry Madame Zhibel.” 

“It just happens that I did not know, 
\unt Stephanie,” Barbara answered 
slowly \fter all, why should she have 
been told? It would have complicated 
matters in her coming to America. 
Still, if Mrs. Lord had known, she must 
have told Auriol. And all at once the 
whole sinister, petty conspiracy against 
her father’s right to happiness dawned 
upon her. She felt the old detestation 
and contempt for her mother’s methods, 
of the intriguing, mischief-loving mind 
that would even make a cat’s-paw out 
of her. 

“It hardly seems fair to you, after 
all these years,” Mrs. Blake began. 


“Yes, itis. J am glad for him,” Bar- 
bara exclaimed fervently. “Think of 
the years he has lost of love and com- 
panionship. I’m sure I saw her at the 
opera last night. She is very beauti- 
ful, isn’t she?” 

“Well, yes, a beautiful mystery.” Her 
aunt sighed. “In a foreign style that | 
have never admired. Her hair is so 
golden it seems artificially touched up, 
and her eyes are extreme in their size 
and color, positivly startling. She is 
not young, vou know. [| think she was 
a countess in her own country; some 
one told me, but [’ve forgotten where 
she came from. Paul never speaks of 
her to me, and it’s not right at all. | 
should know her.” 

They had gone for a drive through 
the Park later in the afternoon in Mrs. 
Blake’s favorite town limousine, a pon- 
derous, heavily equipped car that 
seemed stuffy and uncomfortable to 
Barbara. A light haze of new green 
grass overspread the ground; newly 
cutivated beds of blooming tulips and 
crocuses made splashes of color here 
and there. She longed to be out in the 
open and alone. Dandolo had been 
brought over with her, and was chafing 
at the city confinement. She listened 
dreamily to her aunt, planning to escape 
with the dog into the Park for long, 
quiet walks, when her attention was 
caught by the strange movements of a 
car ahead of them. It seemed to be 
maneuvering on the curving driveway 
for a turn, then backed to the curb on 
the wrong side of the drive, as if wait- 
ing for something. The rest happened 
like lightning. She saw the figure of 
a young man step quickly into the road- 
way from a cross path. Instantly the 
waiting car shot forward like a leaping 
animal, bearing directly down upon 
him. Barbara leaned swiftly from the 
open side window beside her, calling 
out a warning to him. He sprang aside, 
but into the way of their own car, which 
swept him down. The other car put on 
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more speed and made the hill curve be- 
fore its number could be seen, 

“T used the emergency, madame,” the 
chauffeur exclaimed as he swung to the 
“He jumped to 


pavement excitedly. 
miss the other car.” 

Other cars had halted about them. 
The form under the car lay motionless, 
face downward. Beatrice, following her 
aunt’s example, stepped from the car to 
the ground, every nerve keyed to in- 
tensity. She had seen him so clearly in 
that one moment, tall and young, his 
head uplifted as he faced what seemed 
to be certain death. The police were ar- 
riving now. They lifted out the crum- 
pled body and carried it over to the 
grass. She watched as they examined 
with quick deftness pulse, heart, eyes, 
each limb. 

“He’s all right; shock and bruised 
up a bit, that’s all,” she heard the offi- 
cer saying. 

Her aunt offered to take him to the 
nearest hospital; gave her own name; 
acted with perfect composure and dig- 
nity all the while that Barbara’s 
thoughts raced. His hair was close cut, 
crisping in tight ripples of gold to his 
head. Lashes and brows were dark, 
the face full of lean, strong, young 
virility. His teeth were clenched, the 
lips drawn back, as if in one last thought 
of resentment when he had realized the 
imminent danger. Suddenly his eyes 
opened widely, surveyed the half circle 
of strange faces bending over him, 
looked over their heads to the grassy 
elevation where she stood, and met her 
own gaze fixed upon him. A _ puzzled 
expression came into his; he shut his 
eyes, opened them again, and still found 
her there, a reality against the spring 
foliage. Instinctively she smiled to give 
him courage, a quick, welcoming smile 
that drew him back to full conscious- 
ness, and he returned it, still with the 
puzzled surprise in his expression. 

“If he’s not badly injured, I will take 
him home myself in my own car,” Mrs, 
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Blake 
stand ?” 

Aided by the officer’s arm, he rose 
to his feet, dead white, teeth set against 
pain, but self-possessed. He ignored 
the curiosity of the lingering crowd, 
turning to Mrs, Blake, 

“I’m quite all right, thanks; not at 
all hurt. If I could have a taxi, please.” 

“T could not allow it,” she said with 
authority. “Help him in. Give the offi- 
cer your name and address.” 

“T would prefer not to.” Barbara 
bit her lip, delighting in his manner to- 
ward her aunt and the two policemen, 
“T am not injured. I haven’t the slight- 
est intention of annoying this lady with 
any claims for damages, and I don’t 
want any publicity.” 

“But I wish to know your name, per- 
sonally.” Mrs. Blake spoke with a 
quiet courtesy that disarmed him. 
“Would you mind?” 

He looked from her to Barbara, and 
again the two smiled at each other with- 
out reason. It was like a smile of mu- 
tual recognition, as if they had known 
one another long before this chance en- 
counter. 

“Pedro Girard,” he said briefly, and 
took his place after them in the car, 
giving Somerset Chambers as his ad- 
dress, 

This appeared to place him socially in 
Mrrs. Blake’s mind. During the drive 
she engaged him in conversation, while 
Barbara looked out of the open win- 
dow, her heart beating faster as she 
listened. The air was charged with 
spring’s challenge. All the while he was 
answering her aunt she felt his steady 
gaze on her face. He was too punc- 
tilious for an American, and yet not 
distant enough to be British. Mrs. 
Blake probed delicately for information 
concerning him, 

“It was most peculiar, but it appeared 
to me as if that car bore down upon 
you deliberately. Of course it couldn’t 
be so, but it looked that way, didn’t it, 


said solicitously. . “Can he 
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Harbara? My niece, Miss Welling, Mr. 
Girard.” 

She felt herself flushing as she met 
his eyes and his look of appealing in- 
terest, 

“I am sure they made no attempt, 
anyway, to avoid you,” she said. He 
was somewhere around twenty-four, she 
thought. His eyes were boyish, his 
lips and chin set with an established 
character of their own, firm and aggres- 
There was nothing particularly 
distinctive about his appearance, the 
gray sack suit and soft walking hat, 
but she was keenly aware of an intense 
interest in him, more than she had ever 
known before for any man, 

The car stopped before a building in 
the Sixties near Park Avenue. She no- 
ticed the discreet black and silver an- 
nouncement above the arched 
“Somerset Chambers.” As he stepped 
from the car and paused to thank Mrs, 
Blake, she was struck by the touch of 
ceremonious courtesy in his manner, al- 
most a royal reticence. 

“| wish you would let me know to- 
morrow, if you are positively unhurt,” 
her aunt said. “Suppose you drop in 
for tea about five. I can’t have you on 
my conscience, because I have never run 
down anybody before.” 

“And I shall be so glad to come,” he 
said simply, gazing at Barbara’s averted 
face. “I thank you both.” 

Again the quick smile that flashed 
between them of intimate, long memory, 
and the car turned back uptown, 

“An interesting young man,” Mrs. 
Blake remarked musingly. “Pedro 
Girard, Do you think I was hasty in 
my invitation, Barbara? That signet 
ring he wears has value and verity, and 
his manner is marvelous. I shall ask 
Marcia Lord about him?” 

“How would she know?” 

Mrs. Blake studied a card 
Girard had given her. 

“His business address is Lord, Estes 
& Lord. Marcia constitutes two thirds 
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of the firm now that her husband and 
father have gone.” 

Barbara hardly heard her. Leaning 
far back, she watched the settling after- 
glow with brooding, happy eyes, a 
strange disturbance through her whole 
being, For the first time in her life 
she felt self-conscious, embarrassed, as 
if she had still been subjected to the 
gaze of those eager, compelling eyes 
opposite. Her aunt left her at the apart- 
ment with the promise to remain with 
her in town for two months at least as 
soon as the house was ready. Once she 
was alone, she hurried to the telephone 
and called Mrs, Lord, impatient for any 
word concerning him. She made her 
inquiry as impersonal as possible. Her 
aunt wished to know, she said, because 
of the accident. 

“Pedro Girard?” repeated Marcia. 
“Surely I know him. The most mys- 
terious person I do know. I’m warn- 
ing you right now, Bab, to keep away 
from him. He’s delightful; he’s irre- 
sistible; he’s absolutely reckless about 
having his own way; and he’s danger- 
ous. I can’t imagine what wild luck 
threw you two together.” 

“Divine luck,” Barbara laughed back. 
“He's coming for tea to-morrow at 
Aunt Stephanie’s special invitation. 
Can't you come too, please? I shall 
need you. At the Ambassador at five.” 

“I'll come, but I wash my hands of 
any consequences,” Marcia said flatly. 
“You're not in love with Pedro, are 
you ?” 

“Impossible to diagnose at this early 
stage,” Barbara said softly, “but I have 
terribly alarming symptoms. Be sure 
to come.” 

She hung up the receiver as Dandolo 
pawed for his usual petting at her knee, 
and smoothed back his silken ears half 
roughly, 

“Pedro Girard, do you hear?” she 
whispered. “That’s his name, Dandolo. 
Don’t tell anybody, will you, but don’t 
forget it: Pedro Girard.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


The atmosphere of the tea room was 
exotic and enervating, Barbara thought, 
as she followed Mrs. blake to a re- 
served table the following afternoon. 
The decorations had been copied from 
the throne room of the royal palace in 
Siam. Gray apes and golden peacocks 
alternated along the deep frieze. Sil- 
ver-scaled goddesses gazed down with 
eyes heavy with languorous ennui from 
midnight-blue panels, their heads droop- 
ing under the weight of enormous pa- 
goda-shaped crowns of gold. The air 
was close and heavy with many blended 
perfumes, 

“T wish, instead of opening up that 
ridiculous white elephant of a house, 
Paul had let you come here with me,” 
Mrs. Blake remarked reflectively. “I 
always retain my suite here the year 
round. Still, we'll go to Lantern Hill 
in May. What did your father think 
of the accident yesterday?” 

“T don’t think he even heard me 
while I told about it. He has a per- 
petual smile that answers everything.” 
Barbara’s tone careless, but the 
color rose in her cheeks as she recog- 
nized the figure making for their table. 
She permitted her aunt to carry on 
most of the conversation until Marcia 
. Lord arrived and several others. 

“Know him?” Marcia smiled back 
amusedly at the handsome youngster. 
“Pedro, just how well do [ know you? 
He’s the Tom’s best friend 
abroad. They have both passed on, so 
[ keep a weather eye on this wastrel. 
[ am sure he allowed himself to be de- 
liberately run down in order to achieve 

this.” 

Barbara caught snatches of their con- 
versation, but found herself strangely 
silent and half shy. He turned to her 
at length with eager relief as Marcia 
gave her attention to the others 

“You've just returned from Europe. 
Aren't you glad to leave it behind you?” 


was 


son of 


She avoided the fire 
“T’ve been trying to guess 
where you are from? You're not Eng- 
lish, nor French. And I’m sure you're 
not Italian, but your first name is 
Spanish.” 

“My first name is Peter really,” he 
said quietly, a shadow of austerity on 
his face. ‘As a matter of fact, 1 have 
no country now, so it makes no dif- 
ference where I came from. The wings 
of war trailed over my land and oblit- 
erated it.” 

“In the Balkans?” she hazarded, re- 
membering that Tom Lord had been 
ambassador to Greece. The fiery little 
Balkans had been his pet interest for 
years, 

“But not of them,” he returned em- 
phatically ; “not as they are to-day, a 
squabbling, routed pack of timeservers, 
I like your America better. You here, 
at least, are independent of the rest of 
the world.” 

“No country can be that,” Barbara 
said quickly. “To sit apart in 
and watch Armageddon as if it were 
some spectacle staged for our amuse- 
ment! Don’t you care at all about the 
suffering of your country ?” 

“They have bought security,” he an- 
swered slowly. “I saw my beloved fa- 
ther assassinated when I was a boy of 


“Very glad.” 
in his eyes. 


safety 


twelve by the men he had raised to 
power and trusted And I feel already 
a thousand years old. I don’t think | 
am a coward but T have longed to find 
a land where men do not kill and be- 
tray each other The old ideals of 
kingship fade into outgrown pageantry 
before the new dawn. I don’t want to 
talk abstract generalities. I want to talk 
of you. 

“For a while; am not sure how 
long. But’’—she hesitated—“T am very 
lonely already, because I am a stran- 
ger in my own country, I suppose. | 
would like you to meet my father.” She 
paused. 

“T'll ‘build me a willow cabin by thy 


Are you going to stay here?” 
] 
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door,” he said half laughingly, but 
with pleading eyes. “I don’t want to 
let you out of my sight for fear you'll 
vanish, You know, just in that one 
instant before I was struck on the 
drive, I turned my head and saw your 
face looking at me out of the car win- 
dow. It was your cry that warned me.” 

“It seemed as if they were trying to 
run you down.” 

“Doubtless they were,” he replied 
carelessly. “It’s a little world, easy to 
reach around. When shall I see you 
again?” 

“I brought my dog across with me: 
Dandolo, He’s wild for a real run.” 
The spirit of adventure caught her 
fancy. “Perhaps to-morrow at five he 
would be interested in the Park.” She 
raised her lashes for one revealing 
glance, surprising a frown that lifted 
three tiny arcs in the center of his 
forehead. 

“IT will be frank with you, even 
though you care to think me a coward. 
It would be dangerous for you to be 
in my company in a public thorough- 
fare. For myself alone, I ignore it, 
but it would not be safe for you to be 
with me. Let me come to see you in 
your home, or out at Lantern Hill. I 
just overheard Mrs. Blake say you will 
go there in a few weeks.” 

She met his eyes now without embar- 
rassment, her own filled with wondering 
conjecture. 

“T wish you would tell me everything. 
That car did try to run you down de- 
liberately 7” 

Mrs, Blake and Marcia were rising. 
There was no time for further confi- 
dence. She gave him her hand im- 
pulsively. 

“I’m not at all afraid, and I will walk 
to-morrow at five with you in the Park. 
You will call for me, please, at the 
Warwick on Park Avenue. I’m stop- 
ping there with my father temporarily. 
( 700d-by.” 

He turned away abruptly after they 


had gone, crossed the long lobby be- 
yond the tea room, and entered an ele- 
vator. At the tenth floor he passed 
down the corridor to the private suite 
of Monsieur Antoine Bibet, maitre 
dhétel, and entered it with a private 
pass-key. In the black-and-gold living 
room one Chinese porcelain lamp on a 
reading desk furnished illumination. A 
large sepia etching of Notre Dame 
against a sunset sky occupied the wall 
space behind the desk; a red cardinal 
by Vibert in a gilt, deep frame made a 
brilliant touch of color in a dim cor- 
ner. There was a racing horde of Tar- 
tars by Munkacsy above the plain white 
mantel, flanked by fencing foils and one 
slender scimitar with Arabic characters 
along its two-edged blade. Bookcases 
lined two sides of the room, filled mostly 
with foreign publications jumbled to- 
gether. At the sound of his footstep 
on the polished, bare floor, Bibet’s voice 
saluted him from the bathroom cheerily. 

“Take ease while | What 
news ?” 

“My salary has been raised, and you 
may stop my allowance,” Pedro re- 
turned. He lit a cigarette and sat on 
the broad, cushioned arm of the couch, 
hands plunged deep into his pockets, 
frowning at nothing in particular. 

When Bibet entered presently he sur- 
veyed the boy with affectionate concern 
as he adjusted his black tie precisely. 
He was above usual height, still pos- 
sessing the military figure of the eight- 
ies. His iron-gray pompadour was 
brushed back severely; his eyes chal- 
lenged the passing hour to rob him of 
past spoils. His appearance was war- 
like, impressive, until one found the 
large, pale-blue eves betraying be- 
nignity, sympathy, even ready to 
moisten with deep emotion at unex- 
pected moments. 

“I do not jest about such matters,” 
he responded with dignity. ‘Women 
bungle great intentions. Mrs. Lord 
gives you a position in her banking es- 
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tablishment against my judgment. You 
have ample revenues from your father’s 
American investments, It is infra dig 
for you to work by the time clock like 
other persons.” 

“Frightfully beneath my dignity to 
become an economic, self-supporting 
unit instead of a vagabond prince.” 
Pedro regarded him whimsically. “I 
don’t like to touch your royal money, 
Bibet. It is stained. Take it and build 
a college on the site of our ruined capi- 
tol to teach ethics and humanitarianism 
to the children of the men who mur- 
dered my father.” 

“You are too personal. First your 
God, then your country, lastly your fam- 
ily. You break faith with me, with 
those who look to you for hope over 
yonder. I work and slave for you for 
twelve years. Thalassa lies prone on 
her face in the dust for Turks and 
Allies to tread upon, but fate will shift 
the balance and then what?’  Bibet 
drew himself up to his full height, his 
voice deep with solemn intent. “I have 
watched the play, I tell you. Already 
the Allies snarl and growl at each other 
over the adjustment of claims and 
power. Islam circles over their heads 
like a vulture, waiting for the bones 
of the slain after they have flown at 
each other’s throats. Pedro, boy, his- 
tory is one great, recurrent cycle, cause 
and effect, around and around. When 
the great nations tear at each other’s 
vitals, then the trampled ones may draw 
breath and live again. Thalassa lies 
where ancient Thessaly was. In those 
mountains you find a breed of men who 
love liberty and peace. Do you think 
they have forgotten your father?” 

“They killed him,” returned 
laconically. “I do not admire racial 
emotionalism gone mad. You are two 
men, Bibet. One is the old court cham- 
berlain, Count Antoine Bibet de Mar- 
tigny, intriguing forever to put me in 
my father’s place. The other”—he rose 
and swung one arm affectionately about 
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Bibet’s shoulder—‘is my best friend, 
grand old Antoine. You're rank with 
moldering notions, prowling around cel- 
lars of the past, but | wouldn’t give you 
up, Bibet, for Thalassa’s best to-day. 
You know a prince in exile is something 
rather comical now, picturesque but 
comic. You dangle visionary thrones 
under my nose when I intend to become 
an American citizen and marry here.” 

“Great, eternal, unseen powers, you 
cannot be so damned a fool after all we 
have done for you! It is this woman 
Lord——” 

“It’s no one but myself,” laughed 
Pedro, “and that very peculiar and un- 
explainable influence, Bibet, which clips 
souls apart and sets them loose on this 
dark star for the fun of mating them 
up again. But you don’t have to worry. 
What earthly right have I to ask any 
woman to be my wife when my life is 
liable to be snapped off any minute?” 

3ibet’s bushy eyebrows arched and 
drew sharply together. 

“Again a threat?” 

“Not this time, my Bibet; nothing 
tangible. Last Friday as I crossed the 
street from the bank, something struck 
my shoulder a glancing blow, a corner 
section of a girder. It was the noon 
hour; no construction work going on 
around. It fell out of the air, appar- 
ently. Clever, aren’t they?” 

“Did the porter live who sampled the 
case of wine sent you?” 

“He’s out of danger, but he thinks 
I tried to poison him,” answered 
Pedro dubiously. “He'll be cautious 
about sampling the unexpected gifts of 
others after this. Bibet, tell me, who 
are the persons who are trying to kill 
me ?” 

sibet 
hands. 


spread large, deprecatory 


“All royal possibilities are in danger 
the world over. 
ing revolution. 
what I can glimpse now. 
to a death struggle before long, but I 


It is the hour of seeth- 
You will live to see 
It will come 
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tell you, and you may laugh at me for 
an old fox, the highest force of all is 
the human intellect in a conflict like 
this. What is it but a battle of wits? 
Recall the fable of the fox who, threat- 
ened by both the lion and the tiger, 
turned with craft the hate of each to 
each and escaped while they killed each 
other. So to-day the most highly or- 
ganized intellect is found among us 
of the old régime. We have divine pa- 
tience; we watch the hour, and wait 
while the revolutionary forces prey on 
each other. The Turks show bared 
teeth at the Allies and secretly reach out 
to Russia. The Russians feign sleep 
and are ready to pour down upon west- 
ern Europe like the old Tartars. Your 
yellow men fret and strain at leashes 
!'.: wild animals trained to kill their 
kiusd. They watch the death struggles 
of the mighty ones, and will be in at 
the killing to gorge their full. And 
your Christian nations hold council 
after council, trusting no man, shifting 
policies! Ah, Pedro, one requires pa- 
tience, I tell you, to live it through.” 

“You’ve brought me up on this sort 
of talk.” Pedro regarded the tip of a 
freshly lighted cigarette tranquilly. “TI 
don’t believe there’s a damned word of 
truth in it, Bibet. I think it is the 
shadow of the Boyg scaring mankind. 
You know I think your royal theories 
are just grand old bunk. And I 
wouldn’t go back to Thalassa—not for 
all your kindness to me. All I have to 
do is remember the face of my father 
as he lay there on the black-and-white 
marble floor. He loved it all and they 
killed him. Now they try to kill me 
over here. What high ideal of truth 
and justice can be back of any govern- 
ment whose first argument is blood- 
shed ?” 

“The torch fell from his hand. 
yours to carry on.” Bibet flushed. 

“I will live my own life,” Pedro told 
him quietly. “I will not be handcuffed 
and hound by inherited errors. And I'll 
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tell you this now, Bibet, if it were not 
for this reaching menace over my life 
to-day, I would—find out something.” 

“You are in love.” Bibet’s gaze 
dwelt with suspicion on the supple, 
erect figure by the window. “I ask 
you the truth. It is my right when you 
threaten to jeopardize the entire hope 
of my life. Who is she?” 

Pedro’s mouth turned up at the cor- 
ner in a little crooked, inscrutable smile 
as he rose to leave. 

“Tell these royal eliminators, if you 
happen to lay your finger on any of 
them, that I don’t give a damn for 
their throne. Tell them I'll swear off 
all claim to it I may have, abdicate, 
whatever they want me to do. Tell 
them to go back home and quit bother- 
ing me. I want to be free from a creep- 
ing death. They don’t have to kill me 
to remove me. I know of nothing to- 
day so discreditable as kingship.” 

“You will dine with me here to- 
night?” Bibet besought him. 

Pedro shook his head, glancing over 
one shoulder with a quick, boyish smile 
at the unhappy old figure by the window. 

“She’s so beautiful, Bibet; I can’t 
tell you how beautiful; worth all the 
kingdoms in the world. Don’t be an- 
gry with me. I'll tell you her name: 
Barbara Welling. Your precious secret 
committee tried to get me as I was cross- 
ing a drive in the Park yesterday. She 
saved my life by calling out to me, and 

—well, I’ve just had tea with her, and 
I shall see her to-morrow and the day 
after that.” 

Before Bibet could frame an answer 
the door closed after Peter Alexis, 
hereditary prince of Thalassa. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The following morning at eleven Bar- 
bara’s new gray roadster stood at the 
curb before Marcia Lord’s residence on 
upper Fifth Avenue. 


“T know you rise early,” she said, 
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confronting Marcia in the cool sitting 
room on the third floor. “This is like 
the boudoir of a Roman matron. Did 
you bring it over intact?” 

“They didn’t have boudoirs, my 
dear.” Marcia smiled over at her se- 
renely. “Why are you out calling at 
this hour? Sit on that couch. It came 
from Eygpt; Alexandria, I think. | 
imagine I am Hypatia when I recline 
on it. That sundial in the window is 
four thousand years old, and the win- 
dow boxes are mummy cases. Looks 
like jasper, doesn’t it ?” 

Barbara walked over to the windows 
overlooking the Park, held back the gold 
tissue curtain, and fazed out with a 
frown. 

“T think I’ve come to you because 
you’ve got an understanding heart, and 
I feel as if you liked me 5 

“Bab, I adore you, child. What do 
you want?” Marcia glanced at the trou- 
bled, lovely face anxiously. “Your 
mother isn’t coming over?” 

Barbara laughed. 

“Not quite as bad as that. But Sa- 
vonich sends me a sailing salutation.” 
She tossed a card from her hand bag 
over to the couch. It was a_photo- 
graphic post card, a view of the three 
pyramids by moonlight. Beneath was 
written : 

The hour waits. I sail to-day. Until 
then. SAVONICH. 

“Terribly emotional, isn’t it?” 
Marcia handed it back amusedly. “What 
of it?” 

“Oh, nothing.” Barbara sighed rest- 
lessly, hesitated, and plunged into what 
she had come to say. “I don’t want 
Savonich to come here and worry me. 
[ am positive that I love your Pedro 
Girard.” 

“So you will act like your father. 
You love and desire, and reach out to 
seize your prize from the hands of the 
gods without biding their time. [I knew 
yesterday that Pedro was fearfully at- 
tracted to you.” 


“Then why should he try to avoid 
me? Why should he tell me he cannot 
walk with me in the Park; that it is 
dangerous; that—oh, I don’t know.” 
She sat down suddenly on the low Ro- 
man seat before Marcia, clasping her 
hands about her knees. “Who is he? 
Please, please tell me!” 

“It's not our secret,” 
quietly. “And I know very little my- 
self. My husband was a classmate of 
his father both at Oxford and the Sor- 
bonne; political economy and interna- 
tional law. After his father’s death 
he——”’ 

“He said he was assassinated.” 

For a moment Mrs. Lord appeared 
confused, then continued: 

“T believe he was. It was during ‘he 
hectic opening days of the war. A 
rate, Pedro was brought to this coun- 
try by Count Antoine de Martigny. 
Mr. Lord aided them in getting away 
safely. I have placed him in our for- 
eign department at the bank, and he 
is making good.” 

“There's more than just that,” Bar- 
bara said quickly. “Listen now. Aunt 
Stephanie and I ran him down in the 
Park, as I told you over the phone the 
other night. But | am positive the car 
just ahead of ours tried to run him 
down intentionally. As we came along 
the drive | saw it lingering along as if 
it were waiting for somebody. Wheff 
he started to cross just where the walk 
from the Mall crosses the west drive, 
it was exactly as if some one had sig- 
naled to the driver, because the car shot 
forward suddenly and made full speed 
toward him. He tried to get out of 
its way as I called out to him, and fell 
under our car. I tried to get the num- 
ber, but they were gone before we could 
give the alarm.” 

“It might have been accidental,” Mar- 
cia said after a moment’s thought. “I 
wonder if that is what he meant yes- 
terday when | asked him how life was 
going along, and he laughed and said 
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he was still on the firing line. I can't 
blame you at all, Bab, but what about 
your father?” 

’ “He's far too much engrossed in his 
own affairs to be troubled with mine,” 
Barbara replied calmly. “Good-by. I 
have another call to make before lunch- 
eon.” 

She left with a laugh, refusing Mar- 
cia’s invitation to remain, and turned 
the car downtown with a thrill of ex- 
pectancy Straight down to Twelfth 
Street she drove, and west a few doors 
until she stopped before a small, two- 
story dwelling, its deep, colonial door- 
way guarded by dwarf evergreen trees, 
and window boxes filled with yellow 
tulips like upturned chalices of gold. 

\ young Arabian admitted her, 
garbed in yellow silk and turbaned. At 
his feet, which were bare in embroid- 
ered slippers, a jet-black Chow stared 
at her. She felt vaguely irritated by 
the theatrical effect, although it was not 
at all like Auriol’s chosen environment. 
Rather, as she entered the long, nar- 
row reception room, she thought it was 
like the salon of some famous person- 
age. She heard herself announced in 
a strange language, and stepped by the 
long, straight, velvet curtains into the 
dimly lighted room, 

“Miss Welling?” A woman stand- 
ing with her back to the doorway in 
conversation with a man, turned eagerly 
to greet her. She was taller than Bar- 
bara, very slender, very stately. Her 
hair, with its amazing, deep golden col- 
oring, was piled high on her head, caught 
with a large, amber, Spanish comb that 
spread out fanwise. Her eyes were 
very large, of velvety blackness, for- 
eign, appealing. Barbara thought she 
had never seen such perfect lips, deli- 
cately touched with carmine against the 
creamy whiteness of her skin, beauti- 
fully shaped, tired lips. She held the 
girl’s hands in both her own tenderly. 
“It is so wonderful of you to come way 
down here to see me.” Her voice was 
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rich in timber, compelling in its pe- 
culiar, winning charm. She turned to 
her other caller, “This is Count An- 
toine de Martigny, an old friend of 
mine from many, many years back.” 

Bibet drew himself up with much dig- 
nity and reserve after his formal bow, 
and passed out, So this was the mar- 
velous Miss Welling, for whose sake 
Pedro was willing to toss a kingdom 
in the discard. He felt frightfully up- 
set and annoyed already after an hour’s 
interview with Sonya, an utterly fruit- 
less interview on the most important 
thing in his whole life. She had heard 
him out in silence, and nodded dream- 
ily just before Barbara’s arrival. 

“T will not interfere, my Bibet; not 
yet, at any rate. But I tell you now 
you are wrong. Nothing on the face 
of the earth matters but love, nothing! 
I would sacrifice anything to see Pedro 
find happiness.” 

She drew forward a deeply cushioned 
chair now for Barbara, and seated her- 
self in the corner of the couch, banked 
high with richly embroidered cushions. 

“Now we are alone together. You 
knew how greatly I longed to see you, 
did you not? Let me look at you. Ah, 
clear, unafraid eyes. I have not had my 
coffee yet, the count came so very early. 
He is absurd, is he not? Of the Bis- 
marck period, yes?” She laughed mer- 
rily, and clapped her hands, gave the 
Arab boy an order in French, and smiled 
broodingly at her guest. “How old are 
you? I ask your father so many ques- 
tions, and never, never he tells me one 
word about you. I discover that you 
are here in New York only two days 
ago, and I feel deeply hurt he has not 
even told me of your existence.” 

“Probably he thought we would hate 
each other,” Barbara said with tranquil 
enjoyment over the success of her own 
personal coup. “I wanted to come at 
once, as soon as I learned he was to be 
married again.” 

Sonya Zhibel half closed her eyes, 
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a little, secretive smile drawing in the 
corners of her lips. She regarded the 
youthful face opposite her with a pe- 
culiar intentness, almost a yearning 
wistfulness. 

“IT wonder just exactly all you may 
have heard about me, and from whom?” 

“Not from my father. His 
told me first, my aunt, Mrs. 
Blake. And Mrs. Lord also. I] 
don't believe that father feels really ac- 
quainted with me yet, we've been apart 
so long. He’s like a stranger.” 

Sonya’s eyes shut quickly in pain; her 
hands suddenly thrust out before her 
impetuously. 

“There, you see?” she demanded pas- 
sionately. “If it had not been for me, 
for the new love interest in his life, he 
would have adored you, his only child; 
he would have filled his whole days with 
the joy of finding you again. So it is 
right that | him all that he is 
losing. Listen to me, my dear. Your 
father is the most interesting man whom 
I have ever known. I worship him; | 
respect him. He is the only man whom 
[ have ever respected, I assure you. I 
know that your mother is impossible as 
a parent. You need him absolutely. I 
will not permit that your future happi- 
ness is jeopardized by an alliance with 
me. Youth is paramount. IT myself”’— 
her face saddened with a shadowing 
thought—“TI speak as though I had a 
child. I would never stop one instant 
where sacrifice was required of me for 


sister 
Orvis 
from 


show 


its safety or well-being. I would give 
it my life unhesitatingly, without a sec- 
ond’s thought.” 

“You're unfair,” Barbara interposed 
“Oh, Madame Zhibel, I would 
do anything to make reparation to my 
father for his years of loneliness 
don’t think for one moment of me 

“No?” Sonya looked at her search- 
ingly, subsiding among her cushions, 
only the brilliant high lights in her eyes 
hbetraving her agitation. “You are not 
in love?” 


eagerly. 


Please 


” 


The directness of the question took 
Barbara’s courage away. She flushed 
betrayingly, her head half drooping, fu- 
rious at herself for lack of control 

“You see, | know much, my dear,” 
Sonya said to her wisely, tenderly, 
“You are aware of love. And [ tell you 
from the depths of my heart it is worth 
any sacrifice to possess the one great 
love. So many are passed by and never 
feel the silent blessing rest upon them 
Do not permit it to escape.” She sat 
up before the copper tray which the 
\rab placed before her on a low stand, 
and served the perfumed Turkish cof- 
fee in the tiny metal cups. “Mean- 
while, for an hour we will drift in the 
happiness of finding each other. And 
I will expect you to return—oh, often 
informally, like this, and we will talk 
together. Tell me who it is you love? 
\h, now, don’t be proud with me. You 
know you are wild to speak of him to 
some one. And [ shall rejoice to hear.” 
She smiled at the girl. 

“But I have only known him a few 
days.” Barbara demurred half laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘How can I be sure?” 

“You are, though.” Sonya replied 
positively. “You are not the type to 
give your love like a susceptible school- 
girl. Tell me what he is like.” 

She closed her listening ab- 
sorbedly over her elevated cup of coffee ; 
and strangely enough, Barbara found 
herself describing, haltingly at first, with 
embarrassment, then with all the new 
passion of her heart in her low-pitched 
voice, Pedro Girard, 


eyes, 


“He is about twenty-three or four, I 
think, but he is tall and athletic, and he 
is—really he is distinguished in his 
whole manner and bearing.” 

“Oh, I am sure of it!” 
claimed delightedly. “Go on, my beau- 
tiful one.” 


Sonva ex- 


“He is from some country around the 


Balkans. | think it must be near Greece, 
because he looks like the old-time 
Greeks, he is so very fair: but his eves 
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face 


are dark and so are his lashes 
brows. Why, they are like yours.” 
stopped in surprise, looking at the 
before her. 

“Doubtless. My mother was from 
that part of Europe. It is a prevalent 
type there.” Sonya inhaled deeply 
from her thin, brown-wrapped ciga- 
rette. “Has he a good voice, good 
poise? Is he very handsome?” 

“T think he’s the best-looking man I 
have ever seen,” Barbara said simply. 
“T can’t bear foreigners as a rule, but 
he is a cosmopolite; you couldn’t tell 
where he came from. His name is 
Peter Alexis Girard, Pedro for short.” 

“Pedro for short,” Sonya repeated it 
lingeringly. “How delightful. I wish 
you both the uttermost port of happi- 
ness.” The buzz of the electric bell 
came from the lower hall. Barbara 
rose to go, avoiding any early guests. 

“But you will come again, very 
soon?” As they stood side by side, Bar- 
bara was not quite so tall as this slim 
silhouette of grace. Suddenly Sonya 
slipped from around her own throat a 
thin gold chain threaded with many 
pearls. On the end was a large, oblong 
cold case as if for cigarettes. She 
snapped it open, disclosing a miniature 
of herself inside. 

“IT know you will come to love me, 
and I wish you to have this,” she said 
softly, with a grave, unusual dignity. 
“It was painted years ago for one | 
loved greatly, one who died.” Her fin- 
ger tips lingered on the slim, sloping 
shoulders. “T am so very proud that 
you should come to visit me of your own 
free will, that you care so deeply for 
your father’s happiness, That is the 
secret of all great love. We never seek 
our own fulfillment. We live solely for 
those we love best. Come soon again, 
won't you?” 

The last Barbara saw of her was the 
slender, dramatic figure standing in the 
velvet-curtained doorway, one arm 
lifted to wave her a farewell greeting. 
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At five she had met Pedro for an 
hour’s stroll in the Park. They had 
chosen the more secluded paths along 
the eastern side. Dandolo was wild as 
a puppy over his liberation. He raced 
ahead of them, penetrating every 
thicket of shrubbery until a policeman 
ordered him leashed. 

“What a shame,” Barbara said. “I 
can’t bear the city myself. We're going 
out to Lantern Hill, my father’s Long 
Island place. I want you to come there 
and visit us. I love to ride, and drive 
a car, and I’m to have my own motor 
boat. It’s no fun alone, and I hardly 
know anybody here yet.” 

“T shall come just as often as you 
will let me.” They had paused at the 
top of a small hill. Its twisted walks 
led to a summerhouse overlooking the 
lake. She leaned on the rustic fence, 
avoiding his eyes. He went on: “Mrs. 
Lord warned you that it was dangerous 
to know me. I did myself, and still 
you put up with me.” 

“I’m rather lonesome, to tell the 
truth,” she said. “I think I reach out 
to you instinctively because it is easy 
to talk to you, and I like to be with 
you.” 

Her complete lack of self-conscious- 
ness as she said this troubled him. He 
studied her face seriously until she felt 
his gaze, and turned to smile. 

“T have been so very lonely all my 
life,” she said. “If you knew, you 
would not blame me for trying to make 
sure of you as a friend. And, besides, 
you interest me. You know, this morn- 
ing I called on Marcia Lord, and tried 
my best to make her tell me all she 
knew about you, and she wouldn't. 
Only that you were the son of Mr. 
Lord’s closest European friend, and that 
he had aided your escape years ago. 
Why did you have to escape ?” 

He thought for a minute moodily, 
looking away from her eager, lovely 
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face to the black swans down in the 
lake, weighing many things in his own 
mind. After all, he thought, what could 
it matter if he told her? It was in- 
evitable that she should know the truth 
sometime. 

“Because I happen to belong to the 
ruling family of a small principality 
swept away, as I told you, during the 
war. My father was Prince Charles 
Alexis of Thalassa. He never dreamed 
of ruling. There were five ahead of 
him, and he spent his youth in study 
and traveling. He had invested heavily 
in American securities, I know, and kept 
up his friendship with Tom Lord. He 
never cared for kingship, refused the 
crown when it was offered him, and 
finally accepted because the war was 
imminent and he believed he might hold 
Thalassa steady while Greece was wa- 
vering. He was assassinated, as I told 
you. A man named Antoine de Mar- 
tigny, who was court chamberlain, got 


me out of the country with Lord’s as+ 
sistance.” 


“But your mother!’ Barbara said. 
“You haven’t said one word about her.” 

“She was the Archduchess Anne Ce- 
leste of Austria,” he said quietly. “She 
died at my birth. Count de Martigny 
and his wife really brought me up. He 
is here now in New York, my best 
friend next to Mrs. Lord. So you see 
why you were warned against me as 
a dangerous person. But I’m doing my 
best to outlive it all; truly I am.” He 
looked down at her with the little, whim- 
sical, irresistible smile she liked to see. 
“Do you think you can overlook the 
other, and consider me a prospective 
American citizen and business man?” 

“What a shame it is that we have 
to consider anything,” Barbara said 
quickly. “TI mean all these absurd tan- 
gles of life’s mistakes. I don’t want 
even to think of it. You’re Pedro 
Girard, and you’re coming to see me 
often. I’m going to hurry our going 
out to Lantern Hill.” 


That evening after dinner she stopped 
Welling as he started to go upstairs. 

“T'll only keep you a minute, dear.” 

He retraced his steps and joined her 
in the library, a long, restful room that 
occupied the south lower wing of the 
house. She turned on a shaded light 
by a deep-seated armchair, persuaded 
him into it, and seated herself on its 
broadly cushioned arm. There was a 
curious, compassionate look in her eyes, 
he thought, a new appeal in her manner 
toward himself. He looked at her with 
a great tenderness in his eyes. His 
heart had long since warmed to this 
lovely, clear-eyed young daughter of 
his. 

“You know that you are a beauti- 
fully satisfying sight in that amber-col- 
ored gown, Bab. Going out?” He 
reached past her for a cigarette from 
the metal box on the table. She no- 
ticed how tense the muscles on his face 
seemed, the lean, finely featured, thor- 
oughbred face she had grown to love. 

“T dressed for you specially,” she 
told him, suddenly laying one arm 
around his shoulders, and her cheek 
against his head. “Dear, I have called 
on Madame Zhibel to-day.” He made 
no reply; lighted his cigarette leisurely ; 
waited for her to continue. “I wanted 
you to know that I was not told any- 
thing when mother sent me here to you. 
I did not even know that you were to 
be married. This morning Aunt 
Stephanie told me; no, it was yesterday. 
So I wanted to know Madame Zhibel 
myself, and I went to see her. She was 
adorable to me, dad.” 

“Yes,” he said quietly. 
be.” 

“And I want to beg you to put all 
thought of me out of your mind, and 
go ahead just as if I had never come 
here. It is horrible when I think that 
I was probably sent just to trouble and 
embarrass you. I can see now why you 
have acted the way you have toward 


me. 


“She would 
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“My dear girl, what do you mean?” 
he interposed, “T never dreamed of 
connecting you with any petty conspir- 
acy your mother might have indulged 
in. There is nothing really wrong in 
it. It is a feminine move, and one must 
do her justice for knowing her sex. 
Sonya refused me this afternoon.” 

She stared at him in amazed disbe- 
lief, 

“Oh, you don’t think it was my go- 
ing to see her?” 

tle drew her to him with reassuring 
tenderness. 

“I’m sure it was not. In fact, she 
herself told me of your visit, and she 
loved you for it. There is something 
else. She is moody and capricious, im- 
petuous, generous. But she swears it 
is not because I have a daughter who 
needs me.” He smiled at her, but Bar- 
bara’s eyes were stormy and rebellious 
with sudden reaction against Sonya, as 
she recalled what she had said. 

“T don’t believe her. She talked to 
me of sacrificing one’s happiness for 
one’s children. It makes me perfectly 
furious, as if I were some little, idiotic 
subdeb, waiting to be exploited socially, 
intriguing to cut you out of your right 
to happiness, trying to absorb all of 
your affection. It seems as if the world 
had turned upside down in its ideas. 
You older people are the children of 
to-day, and we of the new generation 
are given eyes to see beyond old bar- 
riers that you have set up around us. 
Now listen to me. I am not going to 
stay here in town with Aunt Stephanie 
to do a daily round of shopping and 
haunting dressmaker establishments. I 
don’t give a rap for that sort of thing, 
dad. If T could, I would wear sport 
clothes forever. Let me go out to Lan- 
tern Hill and catch the spring there be- 
fore it goes. I’d love it. I know that 
Mrs. Lord would go with me, if Aunt 
Stephanie objects. Please let me, and, 
please, while I’m out of the way, make 
her change her mind.” 
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“You think—do you imagine she 
cares?” He spoke with an effort. It 
astonished him that he should find it 
possible to discuss this matter with Bar- 
bara. In a very short time she had 
grown as close to him as though he 
had always had her by him. 

“She adores you. Don’t let her es- 
cape. It’s so easy, so amazingly easy, 
to hold a woman if she only loves you. 
Don’t be aloof with her and strange 
when she’s longing to have you con- 
vince her that all the daughters in the 
world could not fill the place of the one 
love.” 

He stared at her in quizzical surprise 
at her passionate vehemence. Uncon- 
sciously she was pleading her own 
cause. 

“Did you leave any special interest 
behind you, Barbara, in Italy?” he 
asked. 

“No one at all, dad,” she assured him, 
with eyes as amused and inscrutable 
as his own could be. “May I really go 
out to Lantern Hill at once?” 

“To-morrow. I'll go along to show 
you around and pick a good mount for 
you to ride. It’s a great playground for 
bored nerves. I’ll join you there week- 
ends.” 

Alone, after he had gone, Barbara 
hurried to call up Marcia Lord and ask 
her to go with her to Long Island. 

“Tt’s a cold-blooded conspiracy,” Mar- 

cia said resignedly. “You may fool 
your father, but I see the entire affair 
ahead. I don’t want to be blamed, my 
dear, if you take the danger curve at 
high speed and come a g‘orious crop- 
per.” 
“But I won't,” Barbara declared. 
“And my beloved father can’t be both- 
ered with me any longer because I’ve 
just started him off on a renewed ro- 
mance. I'll tell you about it to-morrow. 
And Pedro Girard is coming to see me 
every chance he gets.” 

“T don't doubt it,” Marcia sighed. 
“You’ve surely picked your setting 
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right, if you aimed to affect Pedro’s im- 
agination. He hates the city. I de- 
clare, it is the most premeditated plot, 
Bab. I don’t know which I should try 
to save, you or Pedro. You're both of 
you irresponsible, temperamental ad- 
venturers after romance.” 

“Save him,” Barbara laughed, “I can 
take care of myself. Be ready to-mor- 
row surely, won't you?” 

Later in the evening she wrote a long 
letter to her mother. She used no strat- 
egy with her, knowing the evasive, 
changeable mind she was dealing with. 
She told her that she had found out why 
she, Auriol, had permitted her to visit 
her father at this particular time, to 
embarrass him by her presence and 
check his marriage with Madame Sonya. 

“I visited her to-day of my own free 
will,” she wrote. “She is a very beau- 
tiful and charming woman, just the type 
who would attract and hold him. I have 
grown to love father, and I would gladly 
even return to Italy rather than stand 
in his way in this. You will hate me, 
I know, but you know, too, how I de- 
spise subterfuge and deceit. I want you 
to know exactly how [ stand in this 
matter, and that I will do everything 
to help him.” 

After sealing it she wrote another 
note, merely a line on a correspond- 
ence card, and directed it to 
Girard, The Somerset. 


Pedro 


Lantern 


Hill to-morrow. We expect you 
Saturday. 


BarBaraA WELLING 


At the same moment Pedro listened 
with a frown to Antoine Bibet, Count 
de Martigny, in the latter’s apartment 
at the Ambassador. 

“Tl have outwitted them always be- 
fore, but now we must leave New York 
and lose ourselves before this man ar- 
rives. You have asked me who they 
were, these men who seek your life. I 
have private information both here and 
in Europe concerning their activities. 
You can remember your father’s death, 


Ainslee’s 


you say. The man who fired the shot 
that killed him was 
a Russian whom he 
raised to office. 


Romain Savonich, 
had trusted and 
Savonich is dead now 
himself, but he has a son, a violinist, 
who has acted as a secret agent of the 
central committee for year in 
southern Europe. I have information 
to-day that this Michel Savonich sailed 
from Naples on the twenty-sixth for 
New York.” 

“Well, what of it? 
selected to’”—Pedro hesitated, laughed, 
and finished—“eliminate me? You fret 
like an old grandmother over me, Bibet. 
sring Savonich to me and let me talk 
with him.” 

“You are leaving New York at once,” 
tibet said positively. “T have made all 
arrangements. I will explain myself to 
Mrs. You will sail for South 
America to-morrow.” 


over a 


You think he is 


Lord. 


Pedro smiled the peculiarly winning, 
friendly smile that changed him from 
a somewhat reserved, austere 
man to a bov. 

“Sorry, Bibet,” he said regretfully, 
“but you couldn’t get me out of New 
York just at this particular time under 
any conditions. I’d hazard anything in 
life for the next six weeks to stay here. 
When vou’ve located this Michel, let 
me know. I'll deal with him differently 
from your methods.” 

“You will not.” Bibet stood at his 
full height, shoulders back, with a look 
of fiery exaltation on his old, deeply 
seamed face. 


young 


“T swore to your father 
that IT would place you on the throne 
of Thalassa and I keep faith with him 


still. When they are ready, I will be 
ready, too, to give you back to them.” 

“Grand old friend!” Pedro’s smile 
left his face as he caught some of the 
old man’s superb spirit. “A petty little 
kingdom swept out of existence by the 
stroke of a pen on a treaty, a bone to be 
bandied between Greek and Turk, and 
you guard the honor of its future with 
your life. Do think, Bibet, 


vou truly 
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it matters whether I ever go back 
there, even if some upheaval did take 
place, and they wanted me, which I very 
much doubt will ever happen?” 

“You are not to question. You are 
to be ready, that is all,” Bibet returned 
austerely. The telephone bell rang on 
the desk. He answered it perfunctorily. 

“Hello? Yes, this is Bibet himself 
speaking. What? Ah-h-h!” He gave 
an indrawn exclamation. “So? I have 
the same information. I—I cannot talk 
to you, madame, I have a guest; you 
understand me. Later I will call up.” 
His face was deeper in color when he 
hung up, and turned to Pedro standing 
near by, regarding him quietly. 

“Just whom were you speaking with 
then?” he asked deliberately. 

sibet hesitated, seeking plausible 
equivocation. Then suddenly he beamed 
with relief, 

“One of my private foreign opera- 
tives. She informs me of Savonich’s 
sailing from Naples, news which I al- 
ready have from the other side.” 

Pedro eyed him keenly as he rose to 
leave. ; 

“You’re a rare old fox, Bibet. Don’t 
engage any passage for me to South 
America, though. I'll see this through 
right here in New York,” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mrs, Blake demurred strongly against 
the unseasonable move to Lantern Hill. 
It was only the first part of April, still 


unsettled weather, she argued. Six 
weeks in town would give Barbara a 
fairly good insight and schooling in 
New York ways, which she needed 
badly. And, personally, she said that 
she could not think of exposing her 
health to the changeableness of the sea 
air in the spring. 

“T know you think I’m ungrateful and 
obstinate, Aunt Stephanie,” Barbara 
told her, “but I can’t bear the city, and 
spring sets me wild for open spaces and 
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freedom. Mrs, Lord will go out with 
me, and dad promises to spend his week- 
ends.” 

“But he won’t do anything of the 
kind.” 

“Perhaps not. Anyway, I want to 
ride and drive my car out there and 
play around. Dad says there are won- 
derful old-time house servants who live 
almost a pensioned life out there. I’m 
sure I will be perfectly safe.” 

“I’m not at all sure, but I’m help- 
less,” Mrs. Blake smiled back. “Run 
along, dear, and, if it bores you, come 
and stay with me. I'll promise to have 
our interesting Pedro for tea.” 

“Dear of you.” Barbara had given 
her a quick, unexpected embrace, and 
laughed to herself, 

It was her own secret, she assured 
herself, the promise of Pedro to visit 
often at Lantern Hill. She wanted her 
father to know him, and this would 
open the way without effort. She left 
the city behind her with relief, and a 
reaching out in spirit to the days ahead 
of her, days already full of enchantment 
and thrilling promise. She made no at- 
tempt to conceal from herself her love 
for Pedro Girard. Every meeting in- 
tensified it, just as every glance from 
his eyes made her aware of the inevi- 
table moment when they would find 
each other’s love a reality. Almost she 
dreaded this, the rending of the veil be- 
tween them, the outpouring from his 
own lips of all she was to him. They 
had known each other only a few days, 
and she felt, beside the enthralling 
glamour of love, a surrender of the 
whole attitude she had assumed toward 
romance with Michel Savonich. He 
had told her she would discover she 
was not cold nor unresponsive ; that the 
hour of self-knowledge would come 
when she knew the fire within her own 
heart; that then she would welcome 
love. 

The memory of him came often to 
her as a recurrent dread. He would 
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reach New York around the first week 
in April, she had assumed, from the 
date of his sailing. It was partly to 
escape his finding out where she was 
living at the Warwick that she hurried 
the departure to Long Island. He would 
make some excuse to see her, she did 
not doubt, and she put off the moment 
as far as possible. 

She found the Welling estate at Lan- 
tern Hill immeasurably more beautiful 
than she had expected. Turning off the 
main shore road, the car followed a 
private road through the woods for sev- 
eral miles, dipped deeply into a gully 
and rose again to the top of Lantern 
Hill overlooking the open Sound. Be- 
hind on either side stretched long, 
irregular inlet bays cutting into the short 
line of the island. The lighthouse was 
erected at the end of a long, sheltering 
breakwater down on the beach It 
looked absurdly small and toylike from 
the house itself, built at the edge of 
the hilltop, with sloping Italian gardens 
down to the very edge of the shifting 
sand dunes. 

“They named this in the days of the 
Sound pirates, I believe,” Marcia told 
her when they had rambled over the 
gardens and stables, “Thev used to 
put a false beacon up here, and lure 
ships on the rocks below. Probably 
some of our most respected citizens are 
descended from the ones who thought 
it up. It is your father’s favorite 
playground. He goes in for motor-boat 
racing, horse-show exhibits. I think 
he even had a flying boat last year out 
here, but he took it South with him. 
You surely have inherited his love of 
sports and outdoor life, Bab.” 

“Oh, I do love it!” Bab exclaimed. 
“And have you seen Dandolo? He’s act- 
ing perfectly wild to be free again. Just 
look behind you at that beautiful pas- 
ture land sloping down from the polo 
field. Isn’t it gorgeous ?” 

She paused suddenly, a thought of 
Sonva Zhibel occurring to her. Would 
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she love this sort of life? Would she 
even fit into the setting, or be like some 
rare, exotic flower transplanted to the 
open fields. She had not heard any- 
thing more from her father concern- 
ing Sonya. He called up every day dur- 
ing the following week, and she thought 
he seemed happier and more relaxed. 
He promised to see them on Sunday and 
give her her first lessons with the high- 
powered motor boat; asked how she 
liked her horse, a slender-legged, chest- 
nut thoroughbred he had picked out for 
her. 

“He’s a beauty, dad. I named him 
Romany Rye.  Fearfully romantic, 
isn’t it? Yes, I know’—at the protest 
over the wire—‘“he’s registered some- 


thing else, but I liked this better.” 
After she had hung up the receiver, 
she sat back in her chair, musing, wish- 
ing he had said something about Sonya. 
The miniature had attracted Marcia’s 
attention at dinner when she had hap- 


pened to wear it with the long chain. 

“Tt's like the Tuscan women, isn’t it? 
Or was it the Florentines who had 
blond hair and black eyes with that 
creamy, rich-toned skin?” She leaned 
over Marcia’s shoulder. “But she’s 
Spanish and Roumanian, you said, 
didn’t you?” 

Marcia studied the miniature in puz- 
zled contemplation. The face was star- 
tlingly familiar to her, yet she could 
not place it. 

“Of course, it was painted fifteen 
years ago or more, but it is a portrait 
of Madame Zhibel. She gave it to me 
herself. You know, she fascinates me, 
Mrs. Lord. She seems so richly wise 
in woman understanding, as if she had 
been purified through fire like rare met- 
als. She is just that: rare. TI love it.” 
She had crossed to the space above the 
low bookcase and hung the medallion 
by its thin gold chain against the dove- 
gray wall. The face seemed to glow 
like a revealed jewel. “Hang there,” 
she had said with conviction. “It is 
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your place, since you are beloved by 
him.” 

“You're the strangest girl, Bab,” 
Marcia had said curiously, “not to be 
at all jealous of this woman in your 
father’s life just when you had discov- 
ered him for yourself.” 

“Life is jammed with compensation,” 
Barbara laughed. ‘‘Pedro’s coming out 
to-morrow. He called up to tell me. 
Will you please have convenient head- 
aches while he is here, so you cannot 
possibly go out with us?” 

“Bab,” Marcia began, puzzled over 
her own duty to the girl, “if you only 
knew——” 

“But I do,’ said Barbara calmly. 
“He's told me everything, We don’t 
mind, We’re living to-day, you know.” 

With that first visit of Pedro had 
come a gladness, a relaxed communion 
of spirit between them in their new- 
found companionship that each gave 
way to with utter thankfulness. He 
visited Lantern Hill several times dur- 
ing the week. The sunset hour became 
a magic trysting time for both. Bar- 
bara woud meet him herself in her car, 
and there would be the long drive back 
through springtime woods, the greet- 
ing from Marcia, and then an hour to- 
gether, sometimes riding through the 
adjacent roads or driving in the car. 
Welling had met him over the first 
week-end, and had liked him, but in his 
own preoccupation had failed to realize 
the situation. 

“T feel horribly responsible and 
guilty,” Marcia said with placid con- 
cern. “When I started to explain your 
father merely remarked that he liked 
Pedro and was glad you were friends.” 

“Well, dear, he’s always trusted to 
Providence to bring me up,” laughed 
Barbara. “It’s a little late for him to 
show any personal responsibility, isn’t 
it? I’m thankful they even approve 
of each other.” 

After her first week away from 
town she felt a relaxation and sense of 
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security. No word had come from Sa- 
vonich, if he had arrived from Italy. 
There was an absorbing unreality to the 
passing hours, she found. The days 
slipped by unnoted, except when Pedro 
came to see her. But she observed a 
peculiar reticence in his manner now 
when she questioned him about any dan- 
ger to himself. He would laugh and 
turn the conversation in another chan- 
nel, avoiding any reference to the prob- 
lem he had discussed freely with her in 
the Park. Once when they were re- 
turning from a long beach stroll after 
sunset he had lost his grip on himself 
for the moment in an unexpected de- 
nunciation of the circumstances that 
seemed to throw a net about him. There 
was no show of sentiment, no outburst 
of love toward her; rather an austere 
relinquishment on his part of any right 
to happiness, 

“A man with his foot on the scaf- 
fold stair does not sign contracts,” he 
said bitterly. “You know that I love 
you, just as I would swear before God 
that you love me. We do not have to 
tell this to each other. We know the 
truth, but what help is it to us? I have 
tried to force Bibet to give me names, 
to tell me how I can face my enemies 
and have a chance to fight. He de- 
claims a lot of picturesque, royalist rot 
at me, and tells me to go away and hide 
in South America.” 

Barbara walked beside him, her face 
dreamy with thoughts of all that might 
be before them both. 

“T’d love to see South America,” she 
said contentedly. 

“You beloved darling.” He turned 
his face to her with eager gratefulness. 
“T believe you would go with me into 
exile without a regret. But I’m not go- 
ing to run away. Somehow I feel as if 
I may be given a chance. If I could 
get at them—tangibly, you know! But 
to feel this unseen shadow creeping be- 
hind every step you take, to feel that 
somebody is waiting for a happy mo- 
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ment to stick a knife into your back, 
or push you by accident under a train 
—well, it’s irritating.” 

He had lighted a cigarette, and 
strolled beside her, his eyes half closed, 
lips compressed not in bitterness, rather 
in a challenging resentment of the un- 
seen forces opposing him. Barbara’s 
mind failed to grasp the idea of im- 
mediate danger. After all, she thought, 
it was the present moment that counted, 
the one which was theirs then. He 
had said that he loved her, but in no 
thrillingly romantic fashion. Words 
that she had longed to hear him say had 
come from his lips as perfunctorily as 
if he had spoken of Dandolo or the 
lighthouse. The strange air of reserve 
which he assumed at times, of aloof- 
ness and authority, always aroused her 
temper. He had spoken as casually, as 
confidently of her love for him as if 
they had been declared lovers for 
months. Nor did he make the least at- 
tempt at demonstrative love. It puz- 
zled her, amused her, too, as she re- 
gained her sense of humor in a flash, 
and forgave him. He was not like other 
men. love was a consecration of the 
object desired, not mere possession. He 
gave her his highest faith, yet would 
not ask her to be his wife while his 
own life hung in jeopardy. 

Her thoughts reverted to the night 
at the Villa Floresca, of Savonich kneel- 
ing before her, of the touch of his large, 
white hands that made her shudder. 
How different the two men were, she 
thought uneasily. Almost she felt im- 


pelled to tell Pedro about the message 
she had received, of her dread that Sa- 


vonich might find her. But the tangle 
of his own affairs so possessed him that 
she could not trouble him with so vague 
an annoyance. Why should she fear 
the she asked herself after 
Pedro had gone that day? She had no 
reason. He had never threatened her. 
It was merely her own intuitive sense 
of caution that had always warned her. 


violinist, 
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The night was warm, even for the 
first of May. Marcia had retired early, 
at ten-thirty, but a spirit of restless 
moodiness possessed Barbara. Her 
windows opened widely to the sea view, 
and the break of low waves along the 
curving shore held a haunting charm in 
the moonless night. She had shut off 
the lights in her room, and lay upon the 
low couch by the windows, her arms 
folded beneath her head, marveling at 
Pedro's self-control. Why could he not 
claim her love, seize the hour of life 
that was+theirs, and marry even though 
he were overtaken by this shadowing 
horror of assassination? She remem- 
bered an Indian poem she had read 
somewhere of a youth led in the dawn 
light to execution. He had met a girl 
whose eyes answered the call in his own, 
and had asked her love as life’s last 
boon. There was a tragic, transcendent 
glory in that final hour of cheating fate 
that had thrilled her imagination as she 
had read it. Why should Pedro feel 
that a woman was to be shielded even 
from the courage of her love? She 
hated him for the moment, realizing the 
deadlock his relinquishment of her 
placed between them. 

Suddenly she was aware of a pe- 
culiar, intuitive sense of danger, of men- 
tal oppression and uneasiness. She 
rose from the couch, listening. Dan- 
dolo, too, had risen, moving stealthily 
toward the stone balcony outside the 
windows, his ears pointed suspiciously, 
growling ominously. 

She did not call the dog or rebuke 
him, but at that instant she knew that 
Savonich was near. And with the 
knowledge there came a great fear, not 
for herself but of imminent danger to 
Pedro, although she knew of no con- 
nection between the two. She stepped 
to the side of the long window, hidden 
by the fall of silken drapery, and lis- 
tened tensely. There was a stone stair- 
way in the Italian style that led from 
her balcony directly down into the gar- 
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den. At the head of this she could see 
the figure of the dog on guard. From 
the garden below, faimtly, hardly dis- 
tinguishable at first from the breaking 
waves along the shore, there came the 
music of a violin playing the haunting, 
threatening strains of the “Salutation to 
the Night.” 
CHAPTER IX. 

Her first thought was to arouse Mar- 
cia Lord; anvthing rather than the ne- 
cessity of facing Savonich alone, It 
like him to like this, she 


was come 


thought indignantly, spectacular always 
And with the flare of 
anger came confidence 


in his methods. 
She had never 
Why should she feel re- 
dread 


feared him. 
and 
hostess 


pugnance now? Throwing 
a long about her, she 
belted its dull-green velvet folds with a 
girdle of silver, and went quickly from 
her own room, whistling Dandolo back 
to her. It was not late by the clock in 
the lower hall; ten-fifteen only. 
of the 
house, 


gown 


Some 
were still up in the 
The lights of the lower hall 
were turned on, and in the living room 
also. She crossed to the doors that 
opened on the terrace, and opened them 
wide, admitting the nearer sound of 
the music. There was no fear in voice 
or manner as she stepped out, Dandolo 
growling beside her. She glanced over 
the garden below, the wide terraces dip- 
ping to the shore, the masses of shrub- 
bery, and fountains 
half light 

“Michel,” called imperiously, 
‘will you kindly stop serenading me and 
come here?” 

The music continued, but nearer 

w. She saw him step leisurely along 

> walk, 


servants 


gleaming in the 


she 


a huge, misshapen shadow in 

darkness. It occurred to her again 
gnomelike he was in outline, his 
and shoulders too large for the 

rest f his hodv As he reached the 

terrace he ceased plaving abruptly, and 

came to greet her with a laugh. 
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“IT am a great lover,” he said mildly, 
as he took her hand, “of the unexpected. 
It makes me happy to create my own 
atmosphere ; romance is so rare a thing. 
You do not mind ?” 

“Certainly | mind. So does Dandolo. 
Lucky for you I recognized your en- 
trance music,” she said carelessly. 
“Come into the living room and tell me 
how my mother is, and why you arrive 
to pay a call at this time of night. Mrs. 
Lord is staving here with me. How did 
you find out where I was ?” 

He followed her into the spacious 
living room that crossed the seaward 
side of the house, his eves filled with a 
restrained, rapacious longing as they 
watched the slim, velvet-clad figure. 

“Irom your mother. She wished me 
to see vou, and give you a 
Are you happy here?” 

She switched on the light in the tall, 
gold-shaded lamp at the end of the 
couch, and took for herself the chair 
opposite, 

“Very. 


“So 


message. 


What is the message ?” 
uncompromising, ungracious, 
when I have made the great effort to 
come out here, lost my way, rambled a 
thousand miles in the dark, and finally 
discovered your castle!” 

“Tf you had telephoned me first, I 
would have sent a car to meet you at 
the station.” 

“T did not come by land,” he smiled 
back at her, tapping the end of a ciga- 
rette on the back of his hand 
lighting it. “I am the master of 


before 
occa- 
sion, you see, so I must travel uniquely 
to cover all my engagememts, as it were. 
No, I will not be mysterious with vou 
because vou have no humor. You onlv 
are disgusted, as if a huge bear tumbled 
to amuse you. IT have been staving with 
friends down the shore from here near 
Bayside. I came by motor boat from 
there.” He paused to look searchingly 
at her half-Averted face 
more beautiful than 
last. Look at me.” 


“You are even 


when T saw vou 
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Startled at the change in his tone, she 
obeyed. He came nearer, staring in- 
tently at her. 

“Ah, my woman of fire, who has 
wakened you? Don’t move. Your eyes 
betray you to me; the very tones of 
your voice are different, enriched, con- 
fident, triumphant.” 

She held her self-control with diffi- 
culty, 

“Tell me what my mother said.” 

Shrugging his shoulders, he seated 
himself on the velvet couch with the 
cumbersome enjoyment of an animal in 
its luxury. 

“She received your letter concerning 
Madame Zhibel. Your wild enthusiasm 
over the lady irritated Auriol, natu- 
rally. She desired me to place the pri- 
vate life of Sonya before you, that you 
do not permit your admiration to over- 
rule your goéod taste!” 

“How dare you speak of Madame 
Zhibel, the woman my father is going 
to marry, in such a tone!” Barbara’s 
“My 
She would do any- 
I wouldn't be- 


voice rang with quick resentment. 
mother is jealous. 
thing to hurt them both. 
lieve anything she said.” 


“NoP 


this.” 


Then perhaps you believe 
He took from an inner pocket 
of his coat a leather case, removed from 
it a folded letter, and handed the small, 
heavy, cream sheet to her. “Read it.” 

She glanced at the brief message re- 
luctantly, 


My Dear Savonicu: I beg that you come 
to me at once. I must see you. There 
comes a supreme moment in life when love 
alone is vital. J have news of the greatest 
importance to tell you. 

Sonya ZHIBEL, 


She read it twice over in silence, 
dazed to discover any connection be- 
tween the man whom she despised and 
the woman her father loved and trusted. 
Suspicion against flooded her 
mind. She recalled what Welling had 
told her, of the sudden breaking of the 
engagement, of Sonya swearing it was 


Sonya 


Ainslee’s 


not because of his daughter. Before 
she could speak Savonich spoke quietly, 
taking the letter from her hand and re- 
placing it in the wallet. 

“You force me to show you this as 
proof of what I say. I have known 
Sonya Zhibel very nearly all my life, 
as a boy and man. She is over forty 
years old now. Twenty-five years ago 
she was the most beautiful actress in 
southern Europe. She had kings, em- 
perors begging for her favor, and she 
refused them all but one. At twenty 
she ran away to Paris with Prince 
Charles Alexis on the very eve of his 
marriage to the Archduchess Anne 
Celeste of Austria. He had just been 
called to rule Thalassa, and secret pres- 
sure by his marly royal relatives among 
the powers pulled him back to his throne 
away from her. He married Anne 
Celeste, but returned to Sonya, braving 
everything for her love. She gave up 
her career and lived in the south of 
France until the outbreak of the war. 
This is the truth. You can easily verify 
what I tell you. She was known as the 
prince’s morganatic wife, and her salon 
was a rendezvous for the riffraff of 
European courts.” 

Barbara listened in amazement, the 
sickening horror of all. he told striking 
home- to her with a pitiful -certainty. 
Her memory of Sonya’s own words to 
her came back; Pedro's story, too, of 
his father. If this were true, if Sa- 
vonich spoke the truth, this woman had 
taken the place of the dead princess, 
his mother. She shut her eyes, striv- 
ing for composure, determined not to 
show Savonich how bitterly he had hurt 
her. After all, she told herself, he 
knew nothing of Pedro; he could not 
know how vitally this news of Sonya’s 
past affected her own love. She rose 
from her seat, resourceful and steady 
nerved. 

“Well, that is quite all, is it not? 
You have told me what you were sent 
to tell? TI shall not tell my father one 
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word of this. Madame Zhibel is a very 
charming and beautiful woman, I think 
he is very fortunate to have won her 
love and regard.” 

She forced herself to say it for the 
sake of Welling. Whatever she might 
think herself, she would not give Sa- 
vonich any satisfaction. He gazed at 
her broodingly, his head lowered. 

“No, not all. You remember I told 
you that last night that for you and my- 
self somewhere beyond us there lay the 
hour of fate. I told you our saying 
from my country, ‘the hour waits.’ I 
am here. I hate and worship you in one 
breath. | could kill you with my bare 
hands, strangle you about your soft 
throat for your contempt of me. In 
my land when a woman we fancy hates 
us we kill her. We do not leave her 
for some one whom she may love. You 
understand ?” 

\s he took a step nearer, 

ve a warning snarl. 


Dandolo 
She slipped her 
| through his collar, restraining him 
quietly. 
“You had better go. You know per- 
well, Michel, that I 


afraid of 


have never 

I’m not now.” 

nd you think for one moment that 
ive 1 


you. 


oi up because you order me 
He laughed back 


strained, 


like a servant?” 
With the 
n his 


swelling 
forehead, the deepening of 
in his heavy face there came also 

li} the Tartar, the cruel, 
and 
thoughts 
evasion She 


rowed 


eves, 


Her 


ints, she assured her- 


Marcia lord, too. was near bv. 


mp ssible th it had 


Savonich 
wer to harm her, 
he telephone bell rang a® the stand 
ind her, almost stumbled as 
turned to answer it. The voice 
inge, a man’s voice broken with emo- 
She did not recognize it for the 
ment until his words connected him 
ith Pedro, 


She 


was 


“Miss Welling, this is Bibet. You 
know me, Antoine Bibet; I met you at 
Madame Zhibel’s, you remember ?” 

Her back was toward Savonich. He 
waited for her with assured composure, 
smoking steadily. 

“Yes,” she answered softly. 
is it?” 

“Listen to me, and be strong. Pedro 
was picked up in the East River by the 
harbor police. He is in Bellevue Hos- 
pital, injured badly but not fatally. I 
have private information that the head 
of the band of conspirators who have 
tried to kill him is on his way to do 
you harm. Pedro told me this himself 
when he regained consciousness.” 

“He is here now. Will you call the 
police for me or send help?” She said 
the words in a lowered, conversational 
tone, her hand clenched on Dandolo’s 
collar. 

\s she hung up the receiver, 
vonich dashed the cigarette to the floor 
and turned on her, his teeth bared 
against strained lips. before he could 
reach her, had let go of the dog 
with a quick command. He sprang at 
the Russian’s throat silently, lithe and 
a tiger in his aim. As 
vonich tore with ripping fingers at the 
dog, she slipped by him to give the 
alarnt to the servants, calling for help. 
Every impulse for mercy had died in 
her heart 


“What 


Sa-. 


she 


deadly as Sa- 


She felt savage in her hate 
toward this man who had tried to kill 
Pedro, to ruin her own life, to spread 
and wherever 
the poison of his malevolence had pen 
trated. 
Roused 
the 


dressing gown about her, an 


wretchedness disillusion 


Marcia 


threw a 


from early 
disturbance 


sleep, 
heard below. 

g 1 hurried 
to the upper landing, calling Barbara’s 
name. As she came down the staircase, 
old Janeway, the butler, rushed past her 
into the living room with a gleaming re 
vol Behind him came 
Hanson, the big 


Polish 


ver in his hand. 
the other servants: 


Norwegian chauffeur, the gar- 
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dener, and two assistants, half dressed. 
She followed them hesitatingly to the 
doors of the living room and came sud- 
denly upon a tableau of horror. 

The senseless, mangled form of Sa- 
vonich lay outstretched upon the Turk- 
ish rug under the amber lamplight. Bar- 
bara knelt beside him, her hands drag- 
ging at Dandolo’s collar to get him 
away from his quarry, her eyes bril- 
liant, teeth clenched on her colorless 
lips. 

“There he is!” she exclaimed. “Hold 
him fast, Janeway. He won’t hurt you, 
but keep him here in this room until I 
get back. The police will be here for 
him. Hanson, bring around a car. [I’m 
going to New York. Quick!” 


She stood up, her finger tips pressed 
to her temples, staring down at the 
bloodstained face on the rug, and sud- 
denly the deep sobs broke with laugh- 
ter from her white lips. 

“Damn you!” she said. 
kill him, would you? 


“You would 
You kill and rob 
and ravage as you please!” Out of 
the days at the Villa Floresca there came 
back to her Colonel Pitou’s accusation. 
“Kalmuck,” she breathed over the 
prone figure. “Kalmuck, barbarian. 
Dandolo, watch!” 

“Where are you going, Barbara?” 
Marcia stopped her with eager tender- 
ness> “Tell me what has happened.” 

“Nothing,” Barbara sobbed back bit- 
terly, deep, dry sobs that hurt. “That 
man’s a murderer. The police are com- 
ing after him. I’m going to Pedro. 
They tried to kill him to-night—after 
he left me. Don't let that man 
vonich escape alive. If he tries to get 
away, let Dandolo loose. Don’t stop 
me, please.” 

“Dear, I’m going with you,” Marcia 
said quietly. “Do you think I would 
let you face this alone?” 

Ten minutes later, 
long drive into town, Barbara halted 
for one moment at the doors of the 
living room. The menservants sat as 


Sa- 


dressed for the 


Ainslee’s 


she had left them, staring, waiting for 
any move from the man who lay on the 
floor. Janeway nodded to her confi- 
dently, but it was Dandolo she looked 
at with a great thankfulness, and the 
hound seemed to understand her, 

“Watch, Dandolo, she ordered. 
“Kill him if he tries to get away.” 

Dandolo whined restlessly, and lay 
watching fixedly the face on the rug 
as she hurried out of the house into the 
waiting car. 

CHAPTER X. 

It seemed years, the long motor ride 
back to the city, over Queensboro 
Bridge, and down the East Side to 
Twenty-sixth Street where Bellevue 
faced the water front. They were de- 
tained a moment at the entrance under 
the red-brick archway ; then the wait in 
the reception room while inquiry was 
being made; and finally the long, cir- 
cuitous route to the room where he lay 
off the emergency ward. 

When the opened, Barbara 
fully expected Bibet to greet them. In- 
stead she saw only with terrible dis- 
tinctness the motionless figure in the 
narrow bed, the deathlike face of Pedro 
on the pillow, his head strained back, 
breathing heavily. A nurse moved 
quietly about the room, but it was the 
woman kneeling by the bed, her arms 
flung out as if in protection over the 
boy lying there, that Barbara saw. It 
was Sonya Zhibel. She stopped at the 
door, hesitant and hurt. Was it not 
enough, she thought bitterly, that Sonya 
should come between her father and 
herself? Must she claim entrance even 
here! 

“Where is Bibet, Count de Mar- 
tigny ?” she asked. “He called me up 
and asked me to come here.” 

Sonya rose from the bedside, her 
face as white as the one on the pillow, 
her arms outheld to the girl. 

“Come here,” she said brokenly, “Do 
not hate me. I, too, have the right of 


door 
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love beside him in this hour. Bibet sent 
for me. He has gone with the police 
to capture Savonich at Lantern Hill. 1 
waited for you. See if Pedro will rouse 
if you call him. He will not answer 
me,” 

Barbara went quickly to the bed, 
slipped off her cloak and hat and, re- 
gardless of any one else in the’ room, 
she slipped her arm beneath Pedro's 
head and drew it to rest on her breast. 

“Dear,” she whispered, “can you hear 
me? Pedro, listen. It is Barbara. 
Show me that you hear me! Dearest, 
answer me, Pedro, Pedro!” 

Smoothing back his damp hair, she 
pressed her lips to his forehead, her 
cheek close against his cold face, call- 
ing to him softly. He had refused to 
claim her love that last visit along the 
shore, even when he knew she was all 
his. He had made no attempt to kiss 
or caress her, but now, with his un- 
conscious head lying back on her shgul- 
der, she lavished on him every endear- 
ment and word of love as if she half 
feared death might rob her of the op- 
portunity. The nurse left the room. 
Marcia, unable to control her emotion 
at the pitiful sight, followed her. Only 
Sonya stood by the closed door, her 
face lifted as if in silent praver. 

Suddenly giving up hope, Barbara 
bowed her head over him, sobbing 
brokenly, her tears falling on his face, 
holding him close in her arms. 

“Look there; he stirred!’ Sonya 
whispered, “It is the first time in hours. 
Oh, my beloved, my boy, it is my pun- 
ishment.” 


She knelt by the bed, her beautiful 


face drawn and haggard with suspense, 


but barbara never noticed her. All her 
thoughts were for the man she held in 
her arms, striving to draw him back to 
consciousness out of the drifting grav 
of dreamless sleep. He was hers, she 
told herself fiercely. They had loved 
each other passionately, vet never had 
he even laid his hand on her in love. 


She lifted her head to watch for the 
faintest recognition, fighting 
with all the strength of her mind and 
soul against the shock that held him 
bound. 

“Pedro,” she called again, sharply 
this time, imperiously, “You must 
fight yourself, do you hear? Fight 
against it, Pedro; fight, I tell you.” The 
last came from between her clenched 
teeth as she strove to keep back the 
tears. And suddenly she bent her head 
until her lips were pressed close to his 
own, not with tenderness but with a 
quick desperation that hurt. Widely his 
eyelids opened to stare upward at her, 
the eyes misty still, without recogni- 
tion. She laughed down at him tri- 
umphantly as she saw them, the nerve 
tension drawn to the danger limit. 
“Dear, look at me! It’s Barbara, 
Pedro; I love you! I won't let you go, 
do you hear? I won't!” Her head 
drooped over him again, and their lips 
met in a long, close kiss. 

Sonya rose noiselessly, gazed back at 
the two figures yearningly, and slipped 
from the room, 


sign of 


“They will bring Savonich here first 
to have Pedro identify him,” Sonya 
told her later, as they waited in the re- 
ception room for the return of Bibet. 
“I begged them to let me take him to 
my own home; Pedro, I mean. It is 
frightful that he could be here in this 
hospital of the people is 

“T think it is exactly what he would 
like,” Barbara said musingly. “He is 
deliciously democratic Old Mother 
Bellevue they call it, the nurse told me. 
How long Bibet is! We made the trip 
in about three quarters of an hour. He 
should be here now. Savonich 
helpless when I left him.” 

“Why should he go way out 
to harm you?” Sonya exclaimed. 


was 


there 
“Be- 
cause you were loved by Pedro, and he 
would strike at him through you? No, 
not that, for he had already seen Pedro 
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struck down and thrown into the river. 
Bibet told you how it happened?” 

“There was no time over the wire. 
He only said he was hurt.” 

“Oh, and there is so much more to 
tell. It is horrible. Again and again 
they have tried to kill him, always se- 
eretly so nothing could be traced di- 
rect to any one. Always it must appear 
accidental, you see. Then comes Michel 
Savonich from Europe with final orders, 
and to-night the attempt on Pedro’s life 
was made as he came from your house 
on Long Island.” 

“But he left 
Barbara. 

“And his body was picked up in the 
East River at nine,” continued Sonya, 
“by the harbor police, who heard his 
cries for help before he lost conscious- 
They believe he was taken out 
in a motor boat after being drugged, 
and was thrown some 
point below the Street 
bridge.” 

“Savonich told me that he made the 
trip up the Sound to Lantern Hill by 
motor boat; that he was staying with 
friends in Bayside.” 

“He lies, but, if he told half a truth, 
then Bibet may discover the whole plot, 
if the boat should be found there. Why 
should Michel go straight there after he 
thought they had successfully done 
away with Pedro?” The familiarity 
with his name, the dreamy conjecture 
of her tone roused Barbara’s anger. 
She turned to her coldly, determined to 
compel at least frankness, instead of 
an assumed veil of mystery. 

“He came because he had a message 
from my mother. I knew him in Italy, 
where he was a musical protégé of my 
stepfather, Czarny. He has always 
annoyed me with his advances, and 
when T objected to-night to the state- 
ments he made about you-——” 

“About me?” Sonya’s delicate, 
eyebrows arched in surprise. 
would dare go to you-—” 


about six!” exclaimed 


ness. 


overboard at 
Fifty-ninth 


dark 
“He 


Ainslee’s 


after all? 
“I know 
We live 


“What does it matter, 
Barbara said slowly, wearily. 
exactly the type of man he is. 
for to-day, not the past. I would never 
tell my father. Only why should you 
come here to-night?” 

“Why:” Sonya’s wide, dark eyes 
softened with infinite tenderness. “Be- 
cause it is my privilege to be here now. 
I am Pedro’s mother. Only Bibet 
knew. J] told Savonich when I sent for 
him to come to me, thinking I could 
save Pedro. I did this on my own re- 
sponsibility, against Bibet’s advice, be- 
cause | know that love is all, that Pedro 
himself would relinquish every claim to 
Thalassa without a regret rather than 
give you up. I told Savonich the truth, 
and he gave me his solemn word of 
honor that he accepted my proofs, and 
would present them to the central com- 
mittee so that no further attempt against 
the life of Pedro would be made. Yet 
to-night he tries to kill him. My dear, 


I know men, and | know that they place 


their own passions before .every other 
consideration in this world. You tell 
me that Savonich loved you. Then I 
say the reason why he broke his oath 
to me, and let the plot go on to kill 
my boy, was because he knew of your 
love and meant to remove him forever.” 

“Wait; there is Bibet.” Barbara 
started up as she recognized the mas- 
sive, dignified figure entering the cor- 
ridor. He waS alone and greeted them 
with a peculiar air of restrained tri- 
umph. 

“Savonich is dead,” he said briefly. 
“T saw it happen and thank God for it. 
He tried to escape after we had him 
outside in the automobile. He made a 
break toward the shore. Between the 
hound and the police he met his end. 
They have the motor boat which lay at 
the landing place, and full evidence 
found on his body connecting him with 
the attempted murder of Pedro. How 
is the boy?” 

“He is out of danger now,” Barbara 
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said, flushing slightly. “1 wish he could 
be taken out home with me.” 

“Don’t take him away from me yet,” 
Sonya pleaded. “Do you know that | 
have never caressed him since they took 
him from my arms after his birth ; never 
until to-night. Ah, Bibet, you frown 
and hate me for telling, don’t you, but 
| do not mind.” 

“| am not thinking of you, madame,” 
Bibet replied with composure. “I am 
thinking who will tell this boy when he 
is able to stand the truth ?” 

“You think he will mind?” Sonya 
laughed softly, shaking her lovely head. 
“| will tell him myself, do you hear, 
bibet? Tam not afraid. We will take 
him from here to my house, and you, 
Harbara, shall stay there, if you like, 
with him. Am I not right?” 

Barbara made her decision quickly, 
smiling over at Marcia Lord. 

“Will you tell father, please, where 
[ am, Mrs. Lord?” she asked. “Tell 
im [ want him to come to Ma- 
dame Zhibel’s in the morning.” 


before the 
dénouement came in the lifelong 
Sonya Zhibel. Pedro was 
1 to the house on West Twelfth 
the following dav, but remained 
ak to be told. Constantly he de- 
Barbara beside him, holding to 

f her love as if it were his 

\nd 


way to the 


Yet it several davs 


al 


was 


nee ot 


Sonva, 
about him, gave 
reme right of the girl to be nearest 


1 Once his followed the 
from the room with 


‘led admiration 


glance 

. lovely figure 
“Tow beautiful she is,” he said, 
Will we 


lea\ e r 


Vhy am I here, Barbara: 


married as soon as I can 
tut there came a twilight hour when 

able to walk about. 
] 


| teft him alone while she spoke with 


was Barbara 


her father downstairs in the library. 
They went up together later, and started 


to enter Sonva’s own little music room 


on the second floor to find her. She 
sat in the deep, winged armchair, her 
hands resting on Pedro’s head as he 
knelt beside her, his face buried on her 
lap. 

“No, no, do not leave us,” she called 
softly, her voice calm and compassion- 
ate. “I have told him everything, and 
behold, he has found his mother’s love 
Stay with us, Paul; | wish you to hear 
it also, that you may understand why 
I had to give vou up, my beloved one.” 

She told it with a grave dignity, her 
romance with Prince Charles Alexis, 
Pedro’s father. There had been a mor- 
ganatic marriage between them, the rite 
both under the civil law in France and 
the Greek church also, the very closest 
bond of love and faith between them in 
those first glad days. Then had come 
the powerful politital demand for an 
alliance with Austria, and his marriage 
with the Archduchess Anne Celeste 
She had understood perfectly, Sonya 
said, and had desired to enter the church 
herself 
had 
castle 
Sophia 

“The rest is hard to tell, my Pedro,” 
Sonva concluded, as stroked the 
close-curled blond hair at her knee. “In 
these davs of 
sion, it is hard to look back and com- 
prehend the old intrigues, 


\fter the wedding ceremony, 
drawn into ‘seclusion at the 
near the convent of St. 


she 
retreat 


she 


sanity and clarity of vi- 
the exigen- 
cies when desperation drove one to do 
anvthing to retain a hold on thrones 
and Charles planned with the 
help of the Count de Martigny to make 
vou his legal heir apparent from the 
hour of your birth. Anne Celeste had 
been stricken with a mysterious malady. 
Antoine’s Melanie, 
was her most trusted ladv-in-waiting. I 
made the journey secretly from La Tou- 
raine to FEscholtz, in upper Hungary, 
where Bibet met me, two weeks before 
you were born 


power 


wife, the Countess 


From there we made 
the journey by night, and T was hid- 
den by the countess at a cottage near the 
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castle. Anne Celeste died, but the re- 
port was given out officially that she had 
died in childbirth. Bibet carried the 
plot through perfectly. The physician 
who attended us both had been brought 
from the Martigny estate in France, 
and sworn to secrecy, You were taken 
from me to the capital when you were 
a few weeks old, the heir to the throne 
of Thalassa, and in direct line of suc- 
cession to the throne of Austria. Ah, 
it is all blown away now, thrones, 
crowns, pretensions. And you cannot 
know the heartache and tragedy that | 
lived through for years to please him 
whom I loved, and place his son on the 
throne. And you, Pedro, you do not 
hate me? You do not care that you 
lose a possible crown some day ?” 

Pedro rose to his feet, his face aglow 
with happiness as he reached for Bar- 
bara, to draw her close to him. 

“I live for to-day, my beautiful 
mother,” he laughed. “Barbara, I 


haven’t any idea what name I may have 


a right to, but will you marry me any- 
way ?” 

Sonya sprang to her feet, horrified 
and indignant at his daring to treat the 
subject as a jest. 

“Pedro,” she cried with authority, 
“beloved son, you are fully named, 
christened, registered, everything that 
you should be. In France a marriage 
is legal under the civil law, and they 
ilo not recognize the morganatic re- 
versal. You are Peter Alexis Ghirar- 
dus. It is your father’s family name 
from the Middle Ages. Pedro we called 
you when you are tiny, for a love name. 
When he would come to see me, then 
I would beg him to tell me everything 
about you, the smallest detail, how you 
looked and grew, and if your nurses 
were tender with you; every little tiny 
thing you did as you grew older. 
you see, you are Peter Girard.” 

“Then and forgive me,” 


0, 


bless us, 


Ainslee’s 


Pedro said whimsically, kissing her. 
“Mr. Welling has already, haven't you, 
sir?” 

Welling stood in the half light of the 
long, curtained windows, smoking qui- 
etly, watching Sonya. 

“Long ago,” he remarked. 

There was silence in the room after 
Barbara had led her patient downstairs 
for dinner. Sonya stood as they had 
left her, her hands lifted to clasp be- 
hind her head, her lashes sparkling with 
sudden tears. Welling came and stood 
before her. 

“T wish I could tell you how I kneel 
before you in spirit, Sonya,” he said 
slowly. “You have lived your love 
through great sacrifice and unselfishness, 
while I have only just discovered my 
fatherhood,” 

She gave him her outstretched hands 
gratefully, but drew away when he tried 
to embrace her. 

“No, my Paul, be content a little 
while. We have our own beautiful 
dream, have we not? For the present 
let that suffice. You may laugh, but 
I am like a dead moon. The sun has 
gone from me; I reflect no mote light.” 

He pressed his lips to her soft, yield- 
ing hands. 

“IT am content to wait,” he said. 

Downstairs Pedro and_ Barbara 
amused themselves watching Dandolo 
and the black Chow, Li Foo, get ac- 
quainted. 

“IT wonder why they don’t come 
down,” Barbara said at last. “Dinner 
is served.” 

Pedro’s arms closed about her, draw- 
ing her head back to his shoulder. 

“Which would you rather be,” he 
asked boyishly, teasingly, 
princess, or always a queen?” 

Dandolo looked up at the two silent 
figures, waited, whined restlessly, and 
finally yawned and strolled into the din- 
ing room, impatient with lovers. 


“almost a 





The Reviva 


HE car, caught in a long line of 
dinner-bound motors with the 
threat of a traffic jam ahead, was 

up Fifth Avenue. Hilda 

Vandervenne half shut her eyes. There 

was too much movement about it all, too 


color, 


1 
craw ling 


much now that one was going 
slowly enough to notice it—which was a 
Well, what in life wasn’t? 
the shop windows obtruded themselves 


ike many-faceted, metallic substances. 


paradox. 
the ceaseless stream of people was a 
swarm of insects out of a 
Between her lashes the 
scene blurred into more restful washes 
tall of a side 
street passed like an infinitely retreating 
depth of lilac-blue twilight. That was 
It suggested high, empty spaces 
that made this sweep and countersweep 


lantastic 


foreign play. 


The canon 


° 1 
I color, 


hice 


of the pavement more than ever a sur- 
j 


face thing, a mechanical toy painted on 
unsubstantial cardboard 

“That's it, she 
“Tifth Avenue is the 


eets: 


herself. 
Ellemaid of 
lovely, and fascinating, and all 
surface.” 


said to 


on the 
She smiled, realizing how Margie, sit- 
ting beside her, watching the crowd with 
hrewd, placid eyes, would flatly contra- 
this statement 
Fifth 


'f course a lot of it 


Margie’s youth had 


known \venue as sacred ground. 
had already gone 
to the bad socially, absorbed by the con- 
saved 
So far 
matter. Fifth 


siantly encroaching shops, but a 


remnant stood for everything. 


superficial 


from being a 
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back- 


best and solidest. 


Avenue stood preeminently for 
ground, tor the 
Hilda was all wrong. 

The bit 
Margie’s crisp question on her. 

“What are you thinking about?” she 
inquired. One of the things Hilda liked 
about that 
asked questions for instruction and not 
merely to make conversation. 


very 


smile, a wistful, brought 


her sister-in-law was she 
Then she 
turned your answer over in her mind and 
decided how much of it to accept. 
Margie 
These 


comely, 


downright and _ solid. 


show ed 


was 
even in her 
her straight, 
frank, white- 
Hilda always saw, 
despite the sophistication which seven 
or eight generations of money and breed- 
ing had superimposed, a certain picture 
behind Margie. It represented a little 
Dutch girl planting the prints of wooden 


qualities 
physical type, 

shoulders, 

and-red complexion. 


generous her 


shoes along a towpath, and regarding 
curiously the uncompromising 
tions of house fronts and 


reflec- 
formal pop- 
lars in the canal, shadows almost as sub- 
stantial as their upside-up originals, 

ot 


Hilda’s smile deepened 


“T am thinking your brother.” 
At the back of 
she had been. 


“You mean your husband,” suggested 


her mind, as usual, 


Margie, with the implication that Hilda’s 


greater ought certainly to include her 


] 


less 

“No.” her 
sweet obstinacy ; “I was thinking of him 
not 


companion retorted with 


when he was vour brother but yet 
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my husband. These crowds remind me 
of something he told me about his col- 
lege days. When a lot of them would 
come to New York for a lark do you 
know what Evart used to do? Shake 
the others and take a cab—not a taxi 
but a cab, because he wanted a good, 
deliberate look at things—and drive up 
and down Broadway or Fifth Avenue 
alone, altogether alone. He chose the 
hour when everybody was going home 
from work, or later when they flocked 
to the theater, and when they came out 
and scattered into hotels and restaurants. 
The sight of people~just people—had 
a wild appeal for him. Most of his life 
had been lived out of town, at school 
or at your father’s country place, and 
the atmosphere of the crowd got him. 
He earned the reputation of having 
some mysterious and lurid experience 
on hand that he wouldn’t tell the other 
boys about. He had no desire to go 
among these people, to rub shoulders 
with them. He wanted to drive up and 


down, up and down, and just watch 


them. Wasn’t it weird?” 

“T don’t think so; not if it amused 
him. I hate to rub shoulders myself.” 

“That’s because you are a snob, like 
me,” explained Hilda pleasantly. “A 
snob is a person who isn’t comfortable 
outside of his own set. But Fvart is 
not a snob.” 

“You don’t like crowds any more than 
I do,” defended Margie. 

Hilda’s brooding, dark-gray 
turged again to the street. “They aren’t 
real to me. I can’t feel that that kalei- 
doscope is made up of individuals, all 
living as separately and poignantly as I 
am. I can credit them with a herd in- 
stinct, and that is all. But to Evart they 
are individuals. He knows what they 
are feeling. There’s something very 
beautiful about that, I suppose, but it 
has its disadvantages, too.” 

“Yes,” 

The understanding in 


Hilda on: 


eyes 


said Evart’s sister. 


her tone sent 


“Because it works both ways. He is 
so sure that others know what he is feel- 
ing. It’s so clear to him that he sees 
no need of explanation. We’s the most 
inarticulate creature! He expects you 
to know.” 

“He always was that way,” said Mar- 
gie quietly. “Being a good many years 
older, 1 can remember when he was a 
child, how he’d go about like a little 
gloom sometimes, wanting something 
that you were perfectly willing to give 
him and never asking for it. Afterward 
you'd ask him, ‘but why didn’t you say 
something?’ He never did, and he’s 
never learned since. He credits other 
people with too much intelligence.” 

Hilda frowned. “Well,” she said 
shortly, “I never pretended to be a clair- 
voyant.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Margie 
as flatly as the little burgher girl might 
have put her foot down on a daisy. “Is 
anything wrong?” 

Hlida’s shoulders moved under the 
charming, gray, spring furs. “He isn’t 
happy. He won’t speak out and say 
where—where I’ve failed. And I am 
not the sort to beg ‘why don’t you say 
something ?’ Ostensibly there’s nothing 
wrong and—nothing is right; there’s a 
barrier between us. 
know. 


Oh, you ought to 
You've been married.” 

“We generally fought it out and made 
up,” observed Margie thoughtfully. 
“It’s much the best way. I like people 
to be human.” She added candidly, “I 
don’t see why they should take marriage 
in such a dignified manner.” 

“T like a good fight.” Hilda blazed 
out as at an accusation. “There’s noth- 
ing I love better. But it’s absolutely 
impossible to fight all by yourself!” 


One direct consequence of this con- 
versation was that Margie Canwell saw 
her brother that night, really saw him 
for the first time, though she had been 
for several days under his roof. They 
were stable people, the Vandervennes. 





The 


They changed little in any way, and it 
needed a good deal of time or consider- 
able attrition of trouble to wear them. 
|-vart was of a less stocky type than his 
ter, but his darker, more carefully 
ileled features were not much more 
quent than his verbal habits. You 

id to look close if you hoped for any 

‘trayed emotion 

motion, in their family, was not con- 
ilered in the best of taste. They 
vaded the recognition of it. 

From the end of one visit to the be- 
sinning of the next, Mrs. Canwell never 
looked for change in her brother. She 
ras a widow, living in the family place 

the Hudson, and, since the marriage 

her only daughter had made her large 
uise feel lonely, she accepted with alac- 
the invitations which, she admitted, 
frequent enough. The Vander- 
nnes made up for their lack of emo- 
mal fervor by habits of strong domes- 
iffection. Evart liked to have her. 
ok pains to give no trouble, and to 

ut for Hilda’s purposes a smooth 
that 


bliging response could be 
nted upon 

i Hilda, Margie did not pretend 
so differ- 


Hilda 


id a hint was enough to 


lerstand a 


temperament 


mn the Vandervenne norm 


si . al 
\bsurd trifles, like spring 
Md in the posi 


them on wings. 


streets, 
seemed to 


} 


Ss apprehensions 
by wireless from 


anot 


was imagining this matri- 


‘rier, of course. There was 
that 
confidence in 


watched him 
sual 
common sense was 

cheerful, 
fulness suggested an eftort. 
an angularity in his talk, a 


Irom rie 


dequately 


topic to another, 
betrayed a lack of interest in any. 

some people came in to 
bridge, Margie’s favorite way of 


iter dinner 
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spending the evening. She believed that 
the practice polished her brain, warding 
off the inflexibility of age.’ Though she 
played her usual, clear-headed, though 
uninspired game, her thoughts wan- 
dered. She was glad instead of an- 
noyed when her partner, Doctor Glen- 
aire, persisted in taking the bid away 
from her time after time. He played 
the hands like a surgeon who realizes 
that desperate chances must often be 
risked, and that he is the man to risk 
them. 

Margie looked toward the next table. 
Hilda sat there, slim and graceful. The 
cunning touches of black in her ame- 
thyst and silver gown repeated the note 
of her hair and brought out the pearly 
tones of her arms. Behind her the silk 
on the wall, black and chrysoprase green 
and dark, African gold, threw her for- 
ward like a jewel. There was no trace 
of moodiness about her now; her eyes 
were distended and snapping. A sub- 
dued ripple of excitement breathed from 
the quartet. Margie wondered whether 
they were keeping to the modest stakes 
which had been agreed on. Formerly 


any secret understanding between the 


hostess and her intimates would have 
been looked upon as a breach of good 


manners. but one hardly knew what was 
not allowable at present 
Hilda sat 


was kn 


oppnosit (ys 


Stanton, who 
vn t limit in any 
direction The 

Mrs. Burke, a 


the piquante 


against 


plaving 


your warm blonde of 


sort, who was Gus’ particu- 
and Hal Graeme. H« 
was an old friend. You might say that 
Hilda had with His 
mother had been devoted to the girl and 


knew, had tried het 


lar preoccupation, 


crown up him. 


as the vhole world 
best to make it a match. 

Margie wondered why she had failed. 

Hal was certainly more Hilda’s sort of 

L-vart. He dow- 

agers call a charming personality. He 

treated them with a consideration which 


shi me 


man than was what 


against the confusion of modern 
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indifference. He had almost too much 
money. It had kept him from settling 
down to anything, unless one could call 
travel with a vague archzological base 
settling down. He was an impassioned 
globe-trotter. One heard of him in the 
most out-of-the-way places. There 
lingered about his good-looking self a 
foot-loose, adventurous air that was at- 
tractive. You expected unusual vistas 
from him in the way of conversation. 
He was a talking man. And Evart was 
not, by any stretch in the meaning of 
words, a talking man. 

A curious thought came to the 
looker-on. It seemed to her that there 
stretched from Graeme to Hilda a bond, 
tenuous as air and yet all but tangible, 
as though one of the silver threads from 
her dress had floated across the table; 
or—she smiled at the grotesque idea 
as though one of those dotted lines, that 
cartoonists use to indicate the path of 
attention, linked them together. But 
there was not only the impression of 
gossamer romance; there was a twist of 
resentment, an antagonism. 

Hilda’s words came back to her. “TI 
like a good fight. There’s nothing I 
love better.” Margie knew how often 
resentment is the reverse side of attrac- 
tion; she had had her own experiences. 
She glanced swiftly down the long, 
richly somber room. Was it possible 
that Hilda was loving not only the fight 
but the fighter? And even if she were 
not aware of it yet, had Evart become 
restive and suspicious ? 

Evart at the moment was dummy. 
He got up and sauntered over to the 
fireplace, now filled by a porcelain box 
containing a small hedge of flowering 
lilac. Margie saw him change the po- 
sition on the mantel of a fragile Vene- 
tian vase. No one else noticed that, as 
he put it down, one of the delicate 
volutes snapped short. He stopped be- 
hind her chair and surveyed the cards. 

“You're a noble support,” he said ap- 
preciatively. 
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“She is indeed.” Doctor Glenarie, a 
gleam in his eye, took a trick with 
dummy’s knave of diamonds. “Don’t 
know what I should do without her.” 

“None of us could do without her,” 
Evart answered lightly. She wondered 
whether the words had a more intimate 
intention; whether he was really finding 
some support in her homely, dependable 
presence. They sounded like a call for 
reinforcements. 

It was characteristic of Margie that 
action should tread hard upon the heels 
of thought. She found her opportunity 
next morning. As she had often done 
before, she followed the breakfast tray 
into Hilda’s room, and obligingly read 
to her the headlines from the news- 
papers and such items from the society 
columns as one would care about. As 
she surveyed the ivory-pink figure, sit- 
ting up against the pillows with. a sort 
of lovely slouch, the two broad, ebony 
braids framing the exquisite lines of the 
throat, she decided that Evart was not 
altogether to be condoled with. If a 
man’s wife looked like that early in the 
morning, he ought to be willing to go 
to almost any trouble to keep her secure. 
Evart took too much for granted. 

“Have you quite finished” she asked 
politely. 

Hilda turned the tiny, silver coffeepot 
upside down into the white and gold 
Sévres cup. “Every drop. I breakfast 
in my sleep.” 

“T didn’t want to spoil your appetite, 
my dear.” 

Hilda sat up and pressed her hands 
bracingly into the embroidered coverlet. 
“What do you mean? What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“If you still want to know what the 
matter with Evart is, I think I can tell 
you.” . 

“Yes——” Her chest rose 
long breath. 

“He is jealous of Hal Graeme.” 

The breath exhaled in a derisive little 
trill of laughter. “Well, of all the 


with a 














Then the dark lines of eye- 
brows drew together, The tone became 
“That is nonsense, Margie, and 
Why I’ve known Hal all 
my life. I could have married him a 
times over, if | had wanted to. 
Who hasn’t heard that?” 

“I've often wondered why you didn’t 


ideas ! 


curt. 
you know it. 


dozen 


marry him.” 

“IT sometimes 
course after came there was no 
question, but before that, I mean.” Into 
Hilda's eyes stole the far-away look that 
meant that the past was rising from its 
depths. She had an extraordinary 
faculty for recalling and making it alive 
Her marveled at 
the grasp her memory held on illumi- 
nating but details. Hilda 
had often deplored that she could never 


wonder myself. Of 
Evart 


again sister-in-law 


evanescent 


be a writer nor keep a diary, because she 
had no power of selection. Everything 
came back to her with the impartial, 
fresh reality of its actual happening. 
“I’m like the Japanese poet,” she had 
said, “the one who had forgotten to for- 
get = 

Margie folded her nice, plump hands 
and prepared to listen. She had never 
said it because it sounded ridiculous, but 
she found Hilda's reminiscences not 
much less vivid than the recitals of some 
of those wonderful French imperson- 
ators. 

“You know that Mrs. Graeme- 
Jean, she made me call her 


Aunt 
had picked 
me for a daughter-in-law before I left 
school 


sweet. 


My own home was none too 
My stepmother was right out of 
a folklore story. If it would have added 
to the éclat of one of her parties, she 
wouldn’t have hesitated to lay me firmly 
on top of the drawing-room fire and 
burn me to ashes.” The flicker of the 
white arms sent flames shooting through 
“Tl was glad enough to 
be with Aunt Jean 
with 


Margie’s mind. 
She took me abroad 
them. That time is a whirlpool 
ind a blur—blue, blinding blue Riviera, 


ind purple shadows of pyramids, and 
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jeune fille dresses from Paris and the 
smell of cathedrals, a solemn sort of 
smell, and miles of pictures, and, oh, 
those little Norwegian cakes—it’s all a 
jumble. She treated me like her own 
child. The trouble was, I think, she 
overdid it. When Hal fell in with her 
wishes, I couldn’t. She had caught me 
so young and domesticated me _ so 
thoroughly, that I belonged there al- 
ready. I couldn’t come in again, in an- 
other way. I was like a girl in a tribe 
that practices exogamy: I couldn’t marry 
a young man of that tribe. I knew Hal 
too well. He was almost like a brother, 
He was a much nicer person then, by 
the way; he hasn’t improved. Abso- 
lutely, I liked him too well to marry 
him.” 

To the . not-too-imaginative listener 
came the picture of a girl, straight, vivid, 
obstinate as a flame, at bay against a 
hedge of jungle bamboo, her arms rigid 
in front of her, staving off the forbid- 
den, the never to be accepted. Then 
she saw the arms fall, the head drop like 
a flame going out. 

“And said Margie, with her 
occasional show of shrewdness, 
don’t like him nearly so well, so that it 
would be ever so much easier for you to 
fall in love with him.” 

Hilda stared at her. “I’m not. I’m 
sure I’m not. He made that impossible 
once for all when he treated his mother 
as he did.” She smiled subacidly at the 
manifest curiosity she was rousing. “It 
was when I refused him definitely and 
not too sweetly. He behaved like a 
crazy boy. He turned on his mother and 
told her that it was all her fault; that 
she had worried me so, and sung his 
praises in and out of season 
until she had sickened me with the very 
idea. Then he said that, as I didn’t want 
him, he was going to the ends of the 
earth never come back. And he 
went.” 

“When was that?” 

“The year before Aunt Jean died and 


now,” 


ce 
you 


season 


and 
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two years before I married Evart. For 
months we heard nothing from Hal. He 
drew a lot of money and cut off com- 
munications even with his bankers. Then 
Aunt Jean fell ill, It was gallstones and 
she suffered horribly, but her one terror 
was that she might die without seeing 
Hal again. We had last heard of him 
in India. One night we were looking 
over some old photographs he had taken, 
and they gave me a plan. He had said 
that some day he was going back to 
Yucatan to compare the Mayan ruins, 
the carvings and masonry, with pictures 
of Indian temple sculptures. After that 
he would go on to Honduras, and try to 
collect new traces of their legends. ' I 
wrote letters to him, dozens, addressing 
them to every town that seemed hopeful, 
poste restante. People in those strange 
places always go to the post office, even 
if they don’t expect anything. Most of 
the letters came back, but e 

“One found him?” 

“Yes, in Yucatan, somewhere near 
seven square miles of ruins called Ux- 





mal. As soon as he heard of his 
mother’s illness he came home. | never 
was so glad of anything in my life. He 
was terribly ashamed of himself. We’ve 
been good friends ever since. Put it 


showed me what an unreasonable, ego- 
tistical person he was. It was an escape 
for me. And yet,” said Hilda musingly, 
“he’s such a good fellow in some ways. 
When he came back It’s queer 
how real it seems to me, just as though 
it had happened yesterday. I can see 
him, blowing into the hall out of the 
storm——” Her voice trailed off. 

Margie broke in with matter-of-fact- 
ness. “Well, all I can say is that, you 
know the man is still in love with you, 
don’t you?” 

Hilda met it calmly. 
that. He always was.” 


“Yes, I know 


“Then, if you don’t want to keep 
Evart miserable and all upset, you'll give 
up playing about with Hal. 
him off.” 


You'll sénd 
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“I shan’t have to.” Hilda’s glance 
fluttered down to her hands. She 
stroked a crease in the delicate Wat- 
teau pattern of the cover. “He is going 
to Washington to-day to get some 
papers, and then he inténds to sail for 
Egypt to see the new discoveries.” Her 
willful smile came back. “You couldn’t 
keep him away from the Valley of the 
Kings. Who am I to set myself up 
against the attractions of a ruin or an 
excavation? I’m not so conceited.” 


It is a difficult task, even for an hered- 
itary wooden shoe, to reassure a man 
on the subject of his wife’s relations 
with another man. It 1s doubly difficult 
when the husband has himself given no 
plain sign of emotional disturbance. 
Before Margie found a way several days 
had passed. Of one thing, however, she 
remained convinced. The departure of 
Hal Graeme had not cleared the horizon. 
True, the absence was only temporary. 
Possibly, when his impending arrival in 
New York was over, and the ocean 
intervened between him and Hilda, the 
situation might harmlessly dissolve. 
Nothing less, apparently, was going to 
satisfy Evart. 

She was standing with him in the hall 
one evening, waiting for Hilda. Per- 
haps the shade of irritation with which 
he pulled out his watch decided his sister 
to take the plunge. Trifles seldom ruf- 
fled him. 

“Cheer up, Evart,” she said in her 
abrupt, sincere manner. “The man will 
be gone soon. There isn’t anything in 
it, really.” 

There is a freemasonry in families 
that takes bridges and approaches, es- 
pecially to the most intimate subjects, 
for granted. Evart did not pretend mis- 
apprehension. His deep-set, unhappy 
eyes narrowed. 

“You don’t know a thing about it,” he 
said half contemptuously. 

“I know that she is devoted to you, at 
the bottom of her heart.” 














A warmer light passed over his face. 
“[ think she is. But you don’t under- 
stand her. She isn’t cast in a mold like 
us. She’s fluid; she’s about ten times 
more alive. She can be drawn off in a 
dozen directions at once. Or she can 
be hypnotized by one. Nothing matters 
at the moment but the one point of fas- 
cination. I doubt whether she knows 
herself what she’s going to do, or even 
what she wants todo. The truth may be 
shocked out of her at the last moment.”’ 

“What truth?” 

His voice took on an edge of exasper- 
ation that was a revelation to her. She 
had supposed him merely worried ; now 
she knew that he had been suffering the 
torments of the infernal regions 

“l mean that he’s a devilish at- 
tractive chap, and he knows all the ins 
and outs of her mind, I’m not, and I 


don’t. 1 mean that at the last moment-— 
with the kindest feeling toward me, 
mind you, and the best intentions to 


stick to her duty—-she may be caught up 


an impulse she can’t foresee or help, 
and ¥s 
“Ves Go on.” 
“(Go to Egypt with him.” 
“Oh, how can you? [’m——” Margie 
pressed her gloves against her mouth to 
fle the end of the sentence. Hilda 
coming down the stairs. She wore 
color that hesitated from tea rose to 
with trails of gauze like the chiffon 
ls of Japanese goldfish 


sweeping from 
waist. As she came she pulled the 

lds of her wrap about her. 
“T’m hurrving all I can,” she called 
he skimmed past them and opened the 
ner street and then the outer. 
“Don’t sav again that T always make you 
iss the first act.” She paused vibrat- 
on the top of the steps, laughing 


1 
MACK atl 


d VT 


them, one hand fastening the 
her throat, the other 
wishing the tails from the ground, a 
lining picture against the lamp-lit 
One high-heeled slipper was bal- 
anced on the edge of the step. Then 


ilver clasps at 


night. 
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she threw her hand out; her ankle 
turned sharply; the chiffon flew wide. 
For a second she rocked like a flash of 
light caught on the crest of a water- 
fall. With a shrill cry, she pitched over. 

It had taken less than a minute. The 
second half saw the glittering form, 
twisted in its draperies, rolling over and 
over down the short flight. It struck the 
pavement head first. Almost at the same 
instant Evart was beside her, hardly dar- 
ing to touch her. Scraps of warning 
hurled themselves at him. If she were 
moved, a broken bone might jag into 
an artery. A broken back—— His 
hands went over her with infinite pre- 
caution, Then he lifted the unconscious 
head to his arm. 

“Ring the bell,” he said harshly to the 
chauffeur who had rushed from the 
waiting car. “Then drive to the Glen- 
aire Sanatorium. That’s near. If the 
doctor isn’t there, bring somebody.” 

“Let me help you carry her into the 
house.” down to him 
Topham, the butler, and Hilda’s maid 
hovered, useless and upset, in the offing, 
but the voice did not belong to either 
of them. 


A voice came 


Evart looked up incredulously 
into the last face on earth that he cared 
to see. So Graeme had returned from 
Washington already! 

‘Very well,” he agreed shortly. He 
slipped an arm under his wife’s back, 
as though it were made of glass, and 
lifted her. Graeme took her feet. As 
they placed her on the long sofa in th 
drawing-room, Margie came running 
with a large pitcher of water and an 
armful of pantry towels, the first things 
she had found 

“That’s right,” FEvart commended 
He turned to the servants, whose eves 
their mouths. 


as welt as gave the im 
pression of gaping. “Annie, get Mrs 


Vandervenne’s 


room ready at once 

Topham, go for another doctor—no, 
telephone.” 

“Yes, sir, thank you, sir,” bleated 


Topham, delighted to be part of the oc- 
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casion. “There’s a young man round 
the corner, sir.” He vanished with the 
flustered but willing Annie. 

While he had been speaking, Evart 
had dashed spurts of water into the 
white, masklike face. How unutterably 
small and helpless it was. How little 
a prey for death. He forced himself 
té ignore the possibility of that. His 
consciousness limited itself to the fixed 
belief that she was not badly hurt; that 
she would be all right before long. His 
hope was like a little space of open water 
with ice gathering all around it, 
threatening to wipe it out at any mo- 
ment. He clung to the thought. Hope 
was still open. He wouldn’t think of 
anything but that. God! Would the 
doctor never come? Had that ass Hop- 
kins got himself arrested for speeding ? 
Steady—steady. They couldn’t possibly 
be here yet. Very little time was pass- 
ing; only years of his own sick, panic- 
struck soul. 

“Oh, isn’t that a little color creeping 
into her face?” He heard his sister's 
tense murmur. She moved away the 
vinaigrette that she ‘had been holding. 
He dashed more water. 

“She’s coming to!” cried Margie sud- 
denly. She leaned back against the wall 
and began to cry softly. Evart straight- 
ened. He moved behind the head of the 
sofa and waited, gazing down upon the 
limp, glistening shape. He rather envied 
Margie her freedom of expression. 

Hilda’s eyes, opening hesitatingly on 
a forgotten world, saw neither of them. 
She returned from a confusion of fear 
and horror that seemed to have lasted 
for a long time. There had been a stab 
of suspense, too, and then something 


final, definite. She heard the faint 
sound of a woman sobbing. The cold- 
ness of water sprayed her face. Was it 


raining? What had happened?” 

She lifted her glance and looked into 
the strained, anguished eyes of Hal 
Graeme. That old, devouring look! 
Her arms lifted weakly. A smile blos- 
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somed on her mouth as she held them 
out to him. She said nothing. There 
was no need. The beautiful uncon- 
sciousness of the gesture was like the call 
of a girl to her lover, shy yet unafraid, 
sure that all would be well with her now 
that he was there. It was welcome. 

Graeme took a step forward, then 
checked himself. Hilda closed her lids 
and sank back again. 

For the first time the two men looked 
at each other. 


“But it does seem more than my share 
that it should have happened to me 
twice,” said Hilda with her pale, ironic 
smile. “I must attract that sort of 
tragedy, as some things attract the light- 
ning.” 

Margie looked up from the knitting 
she was plodding through. If Hilda 
wanted to go over the ground again, it 
was only kind to humor her. “It’s no- 
body’s fault,” she asserted stoutly. “It’s 
only a misunderstanding. It will come 
out all right.” 

She was still the guest of her sister-in- 
law, though the summer was well ad- 
vanced. Whether she was the guest of 
her brother she did not know. They 
had not seen him for three months. 

Hilda had refused to leave town. As 
far as her friends went, it was a de- 
serted wilderness, and the weather was 
a fervid test of Margie’s sympathy. But 
Evart’s wife knew that when he re- 
turned he would look for her first in this 
house. Here she would wait. 

The two women were sitting in the 
darkened drawing-room, just inside the 
long windows that gave on a balcony. 
Some afternoon coolness filtered 
through, and the green of a tree outside 
was a refreshment to jaded nerves. 
Hilda watched it somberly. There were 
birds in the branches, their voices crisp 
and hard like wires in the dry atmos- 
phere. 

“Why did he do it?” She knew that 
Margie would give the same answer that 





it 








she could not accept, but she could not 
hold herself from asking the old, un- 
profitable question again. . 

“He thought you did not care for him, 
my dear.” 

“Hilda's wrists flickered up and shook 
fists in the air. “But why didn’t he tell 
me? Why didn’t he talk it over and let 
me explain?” 

“That isn’t his way.” 

“Not even a letter—not a word. Just 
leaving a line to you.” She repeated it 
bitterly. “‘I am going away. Please 
do not try to find me. I have made all 
necessary business arrangements with 
Wetherbee.’ Who ever wrote a letter 
like that before? Why did he write at 
all if he couldn't say—something else?” 

“[ suppose he thought we might sus- 
pect foul play if he disappeared without 
a word, You must remember that he 
was very unhappy, Hilda; all the more 
because he fought it out by himself. 
Sometimes I fancy he may have brooded 
over it until his point of view became 
distorted, until he became incapable of 
thinking clearly.” 

“You don't believe—- 

Margie patted her knee comfortably. 
“Not for a minute. He isn’t the man to 
kill himself. He would stick it through. 
You may be sure of one thing: he did 
what he thought would be kindest to 
you,” 

After a while Hilda said thoughtfully, 
“Do you suppose that Mr. Wetherbee is 
keeping something from us, that he has 
some inkling where Evart went?” Mr. 
Wetherbee was E-vart’s partner, an older 
man who had been almost as much dis- 
turbed as the family by the sudden de- 
parture. “If we don’t hear soon, I am 
going to find out. Anything may have 
happened. How do we even know that 
he is alive?” 

“IT know he is,” Margie insisted. She 
would have done so even had her belief 
heen to the contrary. Hilda was looking 
ill. Tiny saucers of shadow were evi- 
dent at the base of her throat, and the 
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bister shade under the eye sockets was 
spreading. Then Margie’s head cocked 
at a new sound. Her chin came for- 
ward, as it did when she was annoyed. 
She got up and hurried to the back of 
the room, just in time to avoid the caller 
for whom Topham was opening the 
door. The exit and the entrance recalled 
the two figures in a toy barometer. 

The welcome was meager all around. 
Hilda’s hand dropped limply from his. 
In answer to his question she shook her 
head all but peevishly. 

“No news; never any news. Please 
don’t ask every time.” 

“T’m sorry,” answered Graeme gently. 
There was a pause. He picked up a 
book, turned a few pages, and put it 
down. Then, like a man driven by a 
purpose, he came nearer and stood at 
the window, looking down on her. 

“Please sit there,” she said. His near- 
ness displeased her, filled her with a 
sort of division of the spirit which she 
hated. 

He did not obey. He knew very well 
the advantage his position gave him, 
how it shook her feeling of supremacy, 
made her ill at ease. She clasped her 
hands to keep them quiet. In spite of 
his genuine passion for her, a perverse 
pride made him prolong the moment. 
To keep her in suspense, he put off say- 
ing the words that he had meant to say. 

“Mrs. Canwell isn’t glad to see me,” 
he observed lightly, glancing at the knit- 
ting in the neighboring chair, its needles 
bristling belligerently. 

Hilda moved resentfully. Then she 
coolly punished him. “No. She thinks 
I ought not to let you come here at all. 
I told her it would be ridiculous, like 
keeping out one of the family.” 

“Tt would be ridiculous,” he agreed. 
Then he could wait no longer. “What 
I made up my mind to ask, Hilda, is 
this: How much longer do you intend 
this to go on?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean. I’ve be- 
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haved perfectly well; you must admit 


that. I haven’t said a word all these 
months. But how much longer must it 
last? I have loved you for years devot- 


edly, utterly, as, | can assure you, very 
few men whom [ have known have loved 
a woman. I've never felt for any one 
else anything that deserves the name of 
love or needs to be taken seriously. You 
are free now, or can be, if you like. 
Free by the act of a man who couldn’t 
appreciate you, and showed plainly that 
he was willing to let you go.” 

He stopped. She kept her colorless 
face turned from him. A deeper modu- 
lation came into his voice. less hungry, 
“I've you al- 
ways, wanted you all my life. I would 
do anything to make you my wife. We 
belong to each other, Hilda. We were 
made out of the same sort of flesh and 
blow ra 
you know any other man 
to me 


more protective loved 


You know me better now than 


You're nearer 
Why can’t you forget that miser- 


able mistake—forget it as you can wipe 


out any mistake, if vou try 
enough- 


Her 


mean.’ 


strongly 
and begin again?” 
head lifted. “TI 


she said in a hard voi 


suppose you 
e, “that 
vou want me to go to some State where 


divorce is ‘made easv and get rid of 


Evart so as to marry vou.” 

“EF you will, T sWear that vou will be 
happv. ii W rship you We vuld 
have a wonderful life.”’ 

She broke into a shive it oF h rrible 
little laug When he dent over her, 
really alarmed, and tried to take her 
hands, she made a gesture so eloquent, 
so expressive of repelling something 
abhorrent, that he drew back She 
stood up and walked quickly to the door 
which opened on the hall 

“Margie was right,” she said to the 
air in general; then to him: “T ought 
not to have let vou come. Please don’t 
come again. Not ever.” She stood, a 


statue of obduracy, her hand on 


the knob. 


white 


Graeme stood where he was. “Wait 





one second,” he said calmly. “I’ve often 
appealed to your affection in vain, Hilda 
—and you were fond of me in your way 

but | have never failed to touch your 
sense of justice. Don’t 
be melodramatic.” alive to 


Hear me out. 

He was so 
his own impulse toward melodrama, his 
dangerous desire to snatch her up, to 
fall at her feet, to ruin his cause, that 
he kept the rein on his manner perfectly, 

She came back unwillingly, leaving 
the door half open behind her like a pre- 
“Well,” she 
said, on guard, her calm as fagced as 
his. “I don’t want a seene, | assure you. 
Possibly after a while | may simmer 
down and allow you to 


pared avenue of escape. 


apologize, and 
we'll accept the status of disillusioned 
old friends.” A thread of anguish sub- 
merged the irony of her tone. “But 
you've insulted me, Hal; you must know 
that. You say 
well. Then you 


you understand 


} 


know that 


me ) 
I'm not the 


kind of woman who goes from one man 


to another. Just now, my feeling for 
you isn’t very different from hate.” 
His hands behind his back gtipped 
each other. “I prete to frien 
ship,” he retorted; “fat least that imper- 
vious friendship without a grain of 
sentiment about it that vou've given me 
lately Besides,” he added ith fi 
inconsistency, “vou don’t h me at 
That's only a m r of speaking, \ 
may not know that u love me, bu 
least you come perilous] l 
me ubconsciou Hi k a 
umphant step nearer. “If voud 
me, why did you hold out ur arms to 
me as you did that night you came bac! 
to us? That wa real: that was bed 
rock It was you, with all the supet 
ficial relations wiped out I've ne 
had a doubt since that night what vot 


feelings were, and neither, I dat 


has 


real 
swear, Evart.” 

Her dark eyes stared up like two pools 
that reflect a storm-tossed sk “What 
did I say?” 


“Nothing. 


You held « 


ut your arms to 














me. It was all 1 could do not to catch 
you in mine, That was enough, And 
your smile, Hilda, your smile! That 
meant everything. No wonder I’ve been 
here ever since. How could I go?” 

“Don't you understand?” she asked 
in a queer, monotonous tone. “Don’t 
you remember ?” 

“What? Remember what?” 

“When your mother was dying, and 
you came rushing home? I was in the 
hall. It was storming outside, and that 
made my misery and worry even worse. 
She had been crying. Then the door 
swung wide open; the rain stung my 
face. There you were! I was so glad 
that | ran to you with my arms open and 
hugged you. And I said, ‘Oh, Hal! I 
wanted this more than anything in the 
world!’ Don’t you remember ?” 

He did not answer. She went on: 
“When I came to the other night it was 
to the dash of cold water in my face, 
and the sound of crying. And I came 
out of a maze of unhappiness that I had 
been in for days. There you were, and 
when I saw you for a moment I was 
back in the past, back to the answer of 
my prayers. The relief, the joy of it, 
the feeling that it was all coming right! 
It was a reconstruction, a revival. Oh, 
Hal, don’t you remember? I just went 
back, vears ago; that was all.” 

“IT don’t believe that,” he said boldly. 

She faced him, head up. “Hal,” she 
said angrily, “if you want to quarrel 
with me, all you have to do is to doubt 
my word. That is the one thing I don’t 
forgive.” 

“Tam not doubting your word. You 
believe what you say, but only because 
you're deliberately blinding yourself to 
the rest of the truth. You’re putting 
vour hands over your eyes and saying, 
‘I’m a respectable married woman. I’m 
Evart’s wife. This couldn’t happen to 
me—to love another man.’ Well, it has 
happened to you. It wasn’t only that 
night, Hilda. Think of what went be- 
fore. There was something that drove 
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us together. The very air we breathed 
was wild, electric, totally different. You 
woke up; you radiated. You were drift- 
ing to me. Life was rushing us. You 
held out your arms to me because that 
was what you had been dying to do long 
before.” 

“No,” she whispered. Her hand went 
out and caught the back of a chair for 
support. 

“Yes. Yes. Tell the truth. For the 
sake of your own self-respect, be big 
enough for that. You're no sentimental 
doll; you’re a strong woman. We've 
been frank enough with each other, God 
knows. Tell the truth.” 

Her hands fell to her sides and shut 
tight. “Very well,” she flashed back, 
“T will tell the truth. I was miserably 
lonely. I was utterly dissatisfied, not 
with Evart, but with his treatment of 
me. It’s frightful, frightful, to go on 
loving a man who’s about as expressive 
as a wooden image. It’s all very well 
to say that I ought to have known. You 
call me a strong woman. | tell you, no 
woman is strong enough for that. She 
can’t go on indefinitely believing in a 
love that is silent. Why, she wants to 
be told every day! I didn’t seem vital 
to Evart; merely one of the pleasant 
conditions of his life. It was madden- 
ing; it was humiliating. And there you 
were all the time, offering me a love that 
was at least eager, at least personal. 
You showed it plainly enough. I was 
drawn-to you. Don’t you see? I 
wanted somebody to talk love to. | 
wanted to feel that there was a man on 
earth to whom I made all the difference. 
to whom I was everything. I—I was 
drifting to you ” 

“Darling !” , 

She swung the light chair sharply in 
front of her. “If you touch me, I'll 
never speak to you again! And then 
Evart went away. And everything went 
black. It took that to show me what a 
dense, unimaginative fool I had been. 
I found out that the world was the 
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queerest place without him, a strange 
place where I didn’t was a 
stranger to myself, and other people 
were pertect Evart 
nearer to me than he had ever been be- 
fore, without his woodenness to 
between us. I began to 
times 


belong. I 


strangers. was 


come 
remember the 


when I had close to him. 
That's what I’vebeen living on.” 


‘“ 


been 


\gain I don't believe you,” Graeme 
broke in harshly. ‘You are putting this 
up as a barrier, just as you put up that 
story about reviving the past. You do 
If Evart were here, I'd 
tell him so, and claim you in his pres- 
ence.” 

As by a concerted 
them swung toward 
been 


belong to me 


impulse, both of 
he door. It had 
open for moments, though 
neither had noticed it. On the thresh- 
old stood the master of the house 


wide 


His wife did not wait for him to come 

with littl 
steps, and buried her face on his breast. 
Her waist; het 
hands felt up and down his back to make 
sure She uttered 
He held her 
for a Then he released 
her and walked up to the other man, not 
truculently but with a quiet finality that 
was a dismissal 

Hal Graeme stood his ground. 
heard what | asked. 

“T heard what you said.” FEvart’s face 
set. “I think you have got your an- 
swer 

The controlled, but the 
woman who had all at once slipped into 
the background 
quivering. 


to her. She stumbling 


ran, 


arms went round his 
that he was there. 
small, incoherent 1 


SES 


close second 


“Vou 


ath? ton 
said AL 


voices were 


stood with every. nerve 
It was the explosive type of 
calm, the wait that might at any instant 
smash into storm 

Graeme’s shoulders squared. “Use 
your common sense You heard her 
admit that you had made her 
He: 
you had gone, proves to my mind—and 
it ought to yours—that her 
love was an imaginary one, built up out 


wretched 
loved you after 


that sne 


statement, 


prove to 
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of a sense of duty. I told her, and I 
repeat it to you, that in the depths of 
her nature she turns tome. You believed 
that yourself. 


you go away?” 


Otherwise what made 
Fvart answered with the same firm- 
ness. “And you consider that you can 
make her happy ?” , 
The other laughed, an 
ing sound. 


arrogant, bit- 
It was a mistake. It was 
meant to imply his sense of supremacy 
over the situation, but the underlying 
bitterness betrayed his uncertainty. a 
couldn't fail much worse than you have 
done, could I?” 

Only the woman knew how Evart was 
holding himself in. ‘I have left her 
free all these months. She is still here,” 
he said quietly. 

Hal 


hasn't been free 


head. ‘She 
You had on your side 
the whole force of things as they are, of 
habit, 
You’ve kept her in a state of suspense, 
waiting for 


(jraeme shook his 


1 +} : 2 ake 
and the weight of circumstances 


Her 
roundings, your house, even your family, 
\bove 
all, you had on your side her training, 
her inherited inhibitions, 


you to return. sur- 


held her under your influence, 


what she calls 
her conscience, her idea of fidelity to 
you. to leave her free 
her a real Make her 
understand that release her from 
all that. If you care for her future hap- 
piness, you will.” 


That’s no way 
Give chance 


you 


what I do care for 
it assured by you.’ 

Hilda stood between them, her ironic, 
burning gaze passing from one to the 
other. “You might ask me,” she said in 
a hard voice. “It’s just possible that I 
be able to throw some light on the 
question. 
fit to 

of reticence, of manners, I might as 


1! 
wel 


“That is precisely 
I don’t see 


may 
Since vou two men have seen 


1 the decencies of 


to tear away al 
tell you a little of the naked truth 
myself. It will do vou 
both of vou. You're 
thinkin 


mine 


hear it, 


good to 
both egotists, 
of yourselves, vour wishes—not 


m something t 


I’ 


» he fought over. 


















to go, I suppose, to the winner, I won't 
be treated like that. 1 won't! I'll make 
mv own decision. As for Hal, he never 
in his life thought of anybody but him- 
self. Evart—Evart’s was an unselfish 
kind of egotism, but it was egotism all 
the same. To go like that, to leave me 
to suffer—suffer, as I did.” She swept 
them with the outraged look of an in- 
sulted queen. ‘“‘l-vart, are you willing 
to let me choose? Am I free?” 

He looked at her like a dumb, faith- 
ful dog. For the first time she caught 
a glimpse of the real depths of his 
nature. Why, of course, Evart loved 
her. It came like a sunrise of amaze- 
ment. She could never doubt. it again. 
She knew it, as she knew the rage 
against this insolent rival that was seeth- 
ing in him, and that he held in check. 
He bent his head. 

“And you, Hal?” 

She felt coming from him, like a hot 
current, the overmastering desire to in- 
fluence her, to subjugate her spirit to 
acknowledge his, the will of conquest. 

“You must come to me. If you are 
true to yourself, you must.” 

Still looking him full in the face she 
smiled, a curious, mixed smile of tri- 
umph and pity. It brought home to him, 
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as wild denials might have failed to do, 
the realization that his hypnotic power 
over her was gone. Her mind was no 
longer divided against itself. Her pur- 
pose had fused. 
. She slipped her hand into her hus- 
band’s. They stood, lost in each other, 
not aware of the moment when Hal 
Graeme accepted his defeat and left 
them together. Evart lifted her from 
the floor, holding her cruelly close, so 
that she had to strain back her head to 
look into his haggard, glorified face. 
When she saw it she began to cry very 
gently and happily. 
“How could you—how could you? 
Where have you been all this while?” 
“Right here in New York. I used to 
come and look at the house at night.” 
She shook him fiercely, then took off 
the edge by rubbing her lips all over his 
cheek. There was an interval. At the 
end of it, a reconciled and appeased 
Hilda raised her head, took her hus- 
band’s face in her hands, caressed it. 
“Oh, how I do hate strong, silent 
men!” she sighed. “I know it’s all right. 
I know that you love me and that you 
couldn’t live without me any longer. 
But, oh, Evart, won’t you please say 
something ?” 
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ANP so is ended all their valiant past, 


Who once were fellow madcaps with the gale. 
What can these embers vision at the last 
Of cloud-flung spar, tall prow, and windy sail? 
Yet even now the flames remember—dyed 
Scarlet and jade and amber, fire and foam 
The sunset seas that knew their venturous pride, 
The hush of starry dawns that bore them home, 


These burn a little hour in requiem. 

Oh, love, draw near and watch their beauty die. 
What if our argosies must follow them 

To wrack and rot beneath an alien sky, 
If our dead dreams may burn in jade and gold 
To fend some other lovers from the cold! 
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UMMIT MOUNTAIN is difficult. 
ven Twin Hope, the abandoned 
mine which is the real beginning 

of the Summit climb, is inaccessible to 
a degree, being a full day’s march from 
any habitation. From Twin Hope, Sum- 
ffiit is scaled by a creeping trail that, in 
its very monotony, tends to exhaust the 
But actually the climb 

only alter 


climber’s zest. 


becomes difficult one has 
crossed, at a height of something like 
twelve thousand feet, a broad lap em- 
forget-me- 
rounded the 
The rest of the 


eft behind for sood 


broidered like 


nots, and 


an apron in 
has suddenly 
shoulder of the peak 

way is dangerous. L 
are those reassuring, recurrent glimpses 
of Twin Hope, a dot of red in its chap 


bed, 
the opp. site 


view of 


SNOW edged ranve, be 


arral and the constant 
“ome 
climbing as 


as familiar in the hours of 


a painted curtain thea- 
art and 


up 


in the 


straining, i! , r crawl 


1 P ; 1 1 
imo vertical acchivitie 


wind 


harsh 


V yalance 
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on Knite edges swing out across 

gashes, and drag oneself between 


131 


cks that overhang like pouting lips 


st dizzving drop I have ever seen 
he 

by the 
"| thi 

ent } t ig t ff nausea at the 
memory f j ‘ar below, far | 


gvreen-blue 


mon 
how 
have never known, lie three, 


ice lakes rimmed with snow that go, on 


terraces like steps for gods, down, down, 


The scaling of Summit was the test 
to which Daphne Crews sooner or later 
put all who, like Lou Field and young 
Barrington Smith, 
Half-moon Hut 

[ don’t exonerate 


were her guests at 
Daphne of cruelty, 
her 
who 


because most of friends were 


frankly sybarites, accepted Daph- 
Half-moon Hut in 


exactly the same spirit in which they 


ne’s invitation to 


vited her to their own holiday houses 
Southampton, Palm 
True, put in 

roughing it 


Beach, Corona 


she some phrase about 


and perhaps something 


about the spirit of the Rockies whei 


she penned her invitations: but 


result of that w 
women 
sweaters, ¢ 


riding 


‘ ] 
iscd 


ref 
realized 
Others 
other evel 


land meadow 


thereby 

for het 
understandi 
S¢ parable 
and 


hard to tell, 


Crews 


was ownel 
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when young Barrington Smith came out 
in August, it was jocularly suggested 
that he didn’t know which he was in 
love with. But of course he did. And 
every one else did, too, although he was 
under necessity of paying his court to 
Lou Field under the almost uninter- 
rupted chaperonage of her adored 
Daphne 

ven before the lad was challenged 
to pit his young courage against the age- 
less grimness of Summit, it was impos- 
sible not to feel sorry for him. 

With the most amazing consistency, 
Barrington Smith pursued the wrong 
policy with Lou Field. He assumed 
toward her-that attitude of masculine 
protectiveness which may have been 
dear to the hearts of maidens who wore 
hoop skirts, but emphatically wasn’t to 
the spirited young Amazon who was 
Lou. He was always wanting to hand 
her across some miniature Niagara en- 
countered in our climbs. Or when we 
were all gathered on the porch of Half- 

oon Hut looking down at the valley 
filled like a bowl with moonlight, young 
Barrington Smith would fetch a scarf to 
old around Lou Field’s shoulders. 

Imagine how these attentions annoyed 
her. She was as agile as a mountain 
goat, and her chief’ joy was to spring 
from one sleek boulder to another across 
some churning cascade. Nor could she, 
under any circumstances, be cold enough 
to want silly scarves folded about her 
leather jerkin of hunter’s green. Oh, 
Barrington Smith annoyed her, pat- 
ently ; and we considered it only a mat- 
ter of days until she should put an end 
to his attentions as finally as her booted 
toe might spurn a loose sliver of rock 
from the trail and send it skipping and 
bumping down the mountain side. 

So we were sorry for young Bar- 
rington Smith even before his manhood 
was challenged in the presence of all of 
us, even before he was stung into the 
splendid folly of trying to scale Summit 
Mountain without a guide. 
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Lou and Daphne flung him his gage 
in this manner: 

It was evening. We were all sitting 
in the living room, all, that is, except 
young Barrington Smith who wasn't 
come back from an errand down into 
the village. Explicitly, that errand was 
to remind Mr. Jimmie, the guide, that 
we wanted to get a very early start to- 
morrow morning on the ‘expedition to 
Summit. We were very cozy sitting so 
with the chill of the mountain night shut 
out by crimson curtains, flames rush- 
ing up the chimney of piled boulders, 
candles twinkling in a row along the 
ledge above, our cigarettes glowing in 
a half circle. We were six—four 
women: Daphne and Lou and Pauline 
Rather and I; and two men: Tom 
Rather, Pauline’s husband, and Bentley 
Howard. 

Lou Field assumed the center of the 
stage. She stood, the pretty thing, upon 
the deerskin stretched before the hearth, 
hands in the pockets of her leaf-brown 
breeches, green jerkin pushed back, feet 
in russet boots quite apart, chin up, cig- 
arette dangling between her lips. She 
presented the picture of a half-pert, 
half-spoiled, wholly lovable boy of ten, 
who gives you, if you are parental by 
instinct, an itch in the palm. Looking 
at her then, I had just that conscious 
thought—that she was in need of pun- 
ishment. Poor child. I did not guess 
how hard her punishment was to be, or 
how soon it was to be inflicted. 

She was talking about Daphne’s art, 
and Pauline Rather was teasing her. 
Lou was so very young that she wasn’t 
afraid to express an opinion on any sub- 
ject whatsoever. She was so young that 
she recked nothing of such tepid matters 
as tastes and preferences. That which 
she did not abhor or detest she adored 
with phrase or gesture as arresting as a 
shooting star. At this moment she was 
damning the public which paid Daphne 
so lavishly to design the interiors of its 
houses, and paid her not at all for th 
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pictures she painted, Fools, said Lou, not, Barrie? Why can't we go? The 
to hold a real artist a slave to potboiling. blankets and sleeping bags are ready 


Pauline suggested that maybe Daph- 
ne’s portraits weren't real art. .Lou’s 
volubility choked on that, and she flung 
out her hands so that the Titan shadow 
of her little 
grew conclusive on the ceiling 
} ¢ 
legged ona 


breeched and booted figure 

Daph- 
hide-bot- 
tomed stool, threw away her cigarette 


ne, sitting cross 
Tom Rather, 
the 
He said he always had 
art, 
know, those interiors Daphne had no 


to get ready for combat 


Pauline’s husband, entered lists in 
Pauline’s behalf 
wondered which really 


Was you 


trouble collecting for or those impos- 
sibly cynical portraits 

Just then we heard young Barrington 
He was yodeling to 
as delightfully as though he were 


finding gold 


Smith returning. 
us 
nuggets along the trail in 
the moonlight. Daphne and Lou, feeling 
just now about as cordial as a pair of 
bears at the end of a quarter of an 
hour’s baiting, frowned simultaneously 
to hear him. Then the door swung in, 
and a small gale played upon our spines. 
With one accord we 


[t wasn't what you'd call 


shivered and cried 
out protests. 
a warm welcome that Barrington Smith 
received. 

He tried to look sorry, but his auburn 
hair, when he swept his cap off, sprang 
| He 
spoke apologies through lips that threat- 
He shut the and 
moment surveving us. He 
Then he 
blurted out his tidings from Mr. Jim- 
mie, the g start 
He 
a tone of naive elation 


uid 


up gayly above his rueful brow 


ened to grin door 


stood a 


swung his cap by the visor. 


ide: we couldn't for 


Summit to-morrow after all named 


that bad news in 


“Rotten luck, Daphne,” he open- 


ly grinnin 


She didn’t speal eyes nar- 


rowed watching Field an- 


swered, pouring out a torrent of super- 


latives to express her complete desola- 


tion of spirit 
“And why not?” 


she finished. “Why 


The food is packed, the burros here.’ 


“It's going to rain,” said young Bar- 


rington Smith, joining us by 
“Ah.” Daphne Crews spoke at last 
smiling at the top of an unlighted ciga- 
rette in her hand. 
Barrie?” 
“Well, the 
“The almanac !” 
Daphine laughed 
too. I didn’t, because | 
sorry tor that boy. 


the fire 


“So it’s going to rain, 


~ 


almanac says rain.” 

The rest laughed 
suddenly felt 
He wasn’t grinning 


now lle looked puzzled and resent- 
ful. \fter all, it was Mr. Jimmie’s 
almanac, you know 


“Well, Mr. Jimmie won't 
settles it, | he said defiantly 

Lou Field stamped her foot and cried 
shame upon the guide’s puling qualities 
Her her 
swelled to a pitch that mere italics can- 
not To 
Summit because of 


go, so that 


guess, 


scorn and disappointment 


represent give up 


Oh, if there 


going to 
; ' 
rain! 


were only some other guide conveniently 


near! Oh. if they needn't have a guide 
at all! Here Barrington Smith. with 
his penchant for tactical errors, inter- 
rupted het 

“Don't be foolish, Lou,” he said 


“We have to have 
hardly 


women,” 


austerely. 
We three men could 
four 
Daphne’s laugh broke in 


a guide. 
look after 
a bunch of 
She threw 
away her still unlighted cigarette and, 
stretching herself lazily, got up to stand 
too, 
wore a leather jerkin and high, stanch 
boots. She was olde 


by Lou upon the deerskin. She, 


than Lou by six 


years, riper, less boyish. Her swelling 
figure, clad so, looked a little operatic, 


rather like the contralto Allan-a-Dales 


Prescient of trouble though T was in 
that moment, I couldn't withhold. a bit 
of a smile al the trait rous convenitie 


of Daphne, the swashbuckler. 


“Oh. we don't need such a lot of loo 
ing after,”’ Daphne drawled. “Lou and 
[ have climbed Summit a few times.” 
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“Four, this summer,” snapped Lou. 
“In fact, we’re perfectly capable,” 
Daphne said, “of guiding this party.” 

ller words made a little stir of ex- 
citement. J.ou Field clapped her hands. 
Everybody started talking at once. 
Daphne laid an arm across Lou’s shoul- 
der, and her voice rose in command, 
naming the breakfast hour, arranging 
details. 

“lou and I hope you will all join us,” 
vent on Daphne; “but anybody that 
her eyes swept our little circle 
and came to rest on Barrington Smith 

-“anybody who’s afraid to go without 
the guide is welcome to oversleep.” 

lhe whiteness of his face converged 
about his mouth like a tight-drawn gath- 
ering string. I had the fantastic thought 
while he stared at Daphne that the 
whitening, tightening line around his lips 
wus a string holding them fast shut. 

‘Want my alarm clock, Barrie?” Lou 
asked. 


likes” 


lle could speak, it seemed. 
“No, thanks. 
Half-moon 


I'll wake, all right.” 
Hut clung to a ledge 
three-quarter way up the pass called 
Bottle Neck. Northward, through the 
pass, it glimpsed Sugar Loaf obliquely. 
Southward, it looked full upon Eagle 
and his fellows in diminishing 
perspective, all timbered. Back of the 
hut rose in green of shade and gray of 
rock the Old Baldie himself. 
lar below it lay the valley with a check- 
erboard of 


Knob 


knees of 


fences and cottages in the 
middle and Tumble Creek on one side 
and the railroad on the other. se- 
ginning at first dawn from the moment 
rumble showed a streak of silver in the 
ghostly depths of the valley, past noon 
vhen the train came trundling, toy size, 
out of the indigo shadow Old Baldie laid 
on the pass at this season, on to the 
hour when the valley was filled like a 
howl with moonlight, the view from the 
hut was exhilarant like a drink from the 
flask of a mountain troll. 

L left and came out 


breakfast first 
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alone into the dawn. Eagle Knob and 
the crest of Sugar Loaf were struck 
with color, though the valley was 
blanketed still in night. I looked at 
those rounded hills, their knolls softened 
and blurred by trees as if by down. I 
couldn’t, of course, see from here the top 
of Baldie; but even Baldie, I knew, 
lifted above timber line only the most 
benignant poll. These were affable, 
friendly hills. They were not such 
mountains as Summit far to the west. 
I knew what Summit was. I had 
climbed it once several summers back. 
I leaned against the rail of the porch 
and sighed. I*rankly, I am not an 
Amazon. 

Lou Fields and Daphne came out arm 
in arm. Their faces caught the sun- 
light. Below in the dark valley Tumble 
Creek flashed and quickened. Crisp 
wind whipped my cheeks. As always I 
began to be exhilarated. Zest stirred 
in me. 

I said: “It’s a perfect morning.” 

“Yes,” Daphne answered. “We'll 
have a jolly time. Too bad Bentley 
Howard and Barrie will miss it.” 

“Oh. Are they still asleep? 
wake them.” 

Daphne shook her head. 

“T offered my alarm clock last night,” 
murmured Lou Field, adjusting the 
pheasant feather that pierced her felt 
hat. 

A servant led two burros around the 
corner of the house. The bulging packs 
brushed a clump of silver-stemmed 
young aspens and set them shivering. 
Pauline Rather came out of the house, 
her husband at her elbow. Daphne 
strode briskly down the steps and began 
to examine the gear of the burros. Ex- 
pettly she tested each pack with her 
palm and then bent a finger to the girth. 

“All set,” she pronounced, taking the 
two leading reins from the servant. 

“Let’s go!” cried Lou Field. 

She ran down the steps and seized one 
of the reins. 


Let's 
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Their stanch boots tapped the shing- 
ly path. Behind us, indoors, sounded 
flurry, the bang of a door, the thud of 
feet. 


Young Barrington Smith came 
plunging through the porch, auburn 
hair upwaving. He gulped, perhaps 


at a morsel of breakfast rashly stopped 
for. He clamped on his cap, and his 
gaze swept over us. I thought he was 
reckoning us up, thought of his phrase, 
“a bunch of four women.” 

“Morning, ‘everybody. Say, Rather, 
where’s old Howard? He hung back on 
the topmost step, wating to know. 

Lou Field put out an inviting palm 

“Come along, Barrie. 
morning. 


It’s a heavenly 
I.et’s get started.” 

He went 
He laced his fingers through 
between 


The palm was irresistible. 
down. 
hers, 
them boyishly 
But where is Howard ?” 
lield 

She smiled goldenly at him under her 
pheasant feather 


swung their two hands 


“ 


overslept, Barrie,” said Lou 


t was the first glance 


of that sort, I'll venture to say, that 
young Barrington Smith ever drew 
from her, The moment was _ idyllic 
She was all in browns to-day, soft 


bright brown of 


breeche 


brown of suede jerkin, 


silk tie, rich brown of velvet 


| ] 
' 


slee brown of boots. she was a fig- 


urine in bronze, no, in amber, luminous 


as she was with first sunlight-and first 
hint of gentleness toward young Bat 
rington Smith She let him swing their 
laced fingers 

“It’s a perfect morning,” she over 


Howed. 
\\ ill Vou be- 


fumbled eve 


Poor Barrington Smith 


lieve me, the luckless lad 


that moment? He dropped her fingers 


and reached for the leather leading rein 
her other hand 
“We men’ll lead the burros,” he said. 
“Eh, Rather ?” 
“Certainly,” agreed Rather. 
“Ridiculous,” said Lou Field. 
“Daphne and I are the guides.” 


Pon 
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Whereupon she tugged upon the line. 
Barrington Smith, irresolute at first, 
grew = stubborn. He frowned and 
tugged, too. Panting, Lou was victor. 
She drew the rein securely through her 
elbow. , 

“T’ll look like a sorry crab,” grumbled 
the boy, “letting a girl drag that donkey 
through the village while I’ve got my 
hands in my pockets.” 

“Oh,” said Lou. ‘The village. You 
are thinking of the looks of the thing.” 
She elaborately handed him the rein 
again. “You may lead, Barrie, till we're 
past the houses.” 

The tale of the ensuing hours was, for 
Lou Field and young Barrington Smith, 
precisely the tale of the days that had 
gone before this one. From that 
ment at dawn in front of Half-moon 
Hut to the last hour of dusk 
we bivouacked at 


mo- 


wherein 
the abandoned mine 
called Twin Hope, his insistent chivalry 
The 


incident of the leading rein was but a 


was a goad to her untamed spirit. 


prelude toa score of other incidents out- 
wardly as trivial, imwardly as significant 
and her scorn of 


ld either one 


His will to serve het 


being served would not yie 


to the other So there was no truce 
their conflict until the last stick voung 
Barrington Sutith had lavishe mn tl 
fire to warm her was burned o | 
Lou Fields was asleep in her Eskimo 
bag 

I did not sleep. | tched the n 
] te¢ rise over his re ] 5 \ 
move inch by inch from o1 nowca 
ran to the othe: [ heard the burros 
on their tethers shiftine endlessly. And 
[ heard poor Tom Rather every time he 
tossed | saw daw ome again, saw 
it flush the high snows first and sli 
down toward our bi 

Tom Rather’s feet were two flaming 
blisters He found suuld scarce! 
stand upon them. He would have to | 


bag- 


left behind at Twin Hope with our 


rain. Pauline said after breakfast 


gage 


that she would stay with hin She sai 


















Tom would worry about her, if she 
went on a dangerous climb without him, 
Daphne at that moment was packing 
sandwiches and cases of milk chocolate 
into small knapsacks, which were all 
the impedimenta we should-be allowed 
to take up Summit. When Pauline an- 
nounced her defection, Daphne looked 
up. Her glance met Lou Field’s. They 
both laughed. 

“Pauline, you dear old goose,” mur- 
mured Lou Field. She lifted the knap- 
sack Daphne had just finished packing 
and slung it over her shoulder, setting 
it in place with a swagger gesture. She 
had a bit of trouble with the buckle, but 
she shrugged off Barrington Smith’s 
proffered aid. “Isn’t Pauline quaint?” 
she appealed to Daphne. 

Daphne sat back on her heels. She 
balanced a sandwich on her palm. 

“Oh, well,” she said, “somebody 
always does give out at Twin Hope.” 
Pauline flushed, looked irresolute. 
“I’m sure if you mean I’m afraid 
——” she began; but Barrington Smith 

interrupted her. 

‘See here,” he said. “Don’t you 
bother. You stay here, if you want to. 
It’s only natural you wouldn't feel safe 
without Rather.” 

Lou Field whirled on him, 

“What's the matter with you, Barrie? 
Not quite up to squiring a bunch of four 
women ?” 

Pauline, under some stigma of frailty, 
nevertheless stayed with her hobbled 
lord at Twin Hope. The rest of us 
mounted that creeping trail and came, 
late in the morning, to the aérial flat 
which spreads like the lap of Summit, 
the flat so fantastically dubbed by low- 
landers, “the meadow.” By custom we 
paused here to drink from the rills that 
gushed from snowbanks and under the 
scattered boulders to fortify our 

trength with food, and to lie down 
among the forget-me-nots a while before 
virding up for the finish. It wasn’t 
noon yet; but, having breakfasted so 
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soon after dawn, we were hungry 
enough, as you may imagine. And we 
fell upon our sandwiches with a relish. 
The chocolate and one sandwich each 
we saved, buttoning the chocolate in our 
pockets and stowing the sandwiches 
again in the knapsacks. We meant to 
leave our knapsacks here till our re- 
turn. Even a knapsack is an encumber- 
ance as you near the peak of Summit. 

Daphne timed our rest carefully, be- 
cause it was prudent for the real climb 
not to be hurried. She looked at her 
wrist watch every few minutes. At last 
she sprang to her feet. The boy tried to 
help Lou Fields up, but she waved him 
off. He turned to me. I grasped his 
hands gratefully. But, even with his 
help, I could not rise. 

I had twisted my ankle some distance 
back down the trail. Although it had 
been increasingly painful, up to this 
moment I had not mentioned it. I had 
hoped the rest would make it all right. 
Which, of course, the rest couldn’t do, 
Daphne asstred me now. Rest was pre- 
cisely the wrong thing. I should have 
kept moving so it couldn’t stiffen. She 
made me take off my boot and stocking, 
and she inspected the ankle, pronounc- 
ing it finally not a sprain. It was neither 
discolored nor very much swollen. 

She was very cool. I suppose it was 
quite usual for somebody to give out 
at this point. I was myself inclined to 
be philosophical about the mischance. 
My pain, so long as I did not try to 
walk, was at worst endurable; and, as 
you know, I had no consuming desire 
to attain the top of Summit. I did feel 
some chagrin when I discovered I must 
be looked on as baggage, and somebody 
must fetch a burro for me from Twin 
Hope. Still, even that I could not help, 
could 1? 

It was Daphne who undertook the 
‘journey back to Twin Hope. The mat- 
ter was decided, as you may guess, only 
after due contention between chivalry 
and the outnumbering forces of femi- 
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\\ 
low the rim of the meadow. 
turned to the boy 


“Vou preferred to go bach 


nism watched Daphne vanish be- 


Lou Field 


:.” she said. 


“Perhaps it was because you don’t care 
It’s 

ike nothing you've ever done before.” 
“Oh. You still think of 
( ertainiy 


“Well, | 


to go up the peak. It’s dangerous 


coing on?” 


I can go where a girl 


few minutes | saw their two 
where the climb 
I dis- 
saw the boy hesitate there. | 
felt a wave of sympathy for him. I 
look-off to the east of 
felt to full that swift, 
consciousness of space, of the 
three 


figures against the sky 
1 


rounds the shoulder of the peak. 


tinctlhy 


knew that 
Summit. | 


hirst 
the 
dizzving 


terrible drop down to froze 
| 


lakes, one below the other like steps for 
gods Phat 


god outlook must accompany 


rest of the way. He stood a 


moment Chen he 


1im the 
turned his face west 
the 


stopp. d 


1 


back toward 


Lou hadn't 


broad, 
She 


again, looked 
flat 
passed from sight beyond a jutting rock 
took up the slack 
of the rope that linked them. 


quite suddenly he 


meadow. 


[ suppose her progress 
\nyway 
waved to me and went 
on, around the jutting rock. 


[ made sure my ,watch was work- 
ing—it is often capricious—and did a 
bit of reckoning Mr. Jimmie, the 


guide, I remembered, had, that summet 
I had made the climb, got us safely back 
to the meadow at two o'clock. Allow 
little 
Field, she and Barrington Smith mi; 
little that. 


longer away. True, her de- 


lou 
ht 
Daphne 


ing for less expertness in 
be a later than 
would be 


scent to ‘| wi 


Hope would be easy, evel 
} 
' 








| tried to 
from following that bov and girl along 
the ascent of the har raggy peak 
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But I could not. I 


found I remem- 
bered with curtous vividness the very 
face of the rocks over which one’s 
fingers groped for hold \nd always, 


pressed close upon my consciousness as 


in fact it 
the vie ver th li ‘ 
the view over that dizzying 


1 
| 


constant as 
my 
declivity 

At two o'clock I began 


them, 


iad pressed upon 


senses, 


to watch for 
that 
md which thev had dis- 


fastening my gaze on pro- 
jecting rock bes 
and again | pictured 
ound that 
wave triumphant- 
until the boy 


beside her. 


appeal ed \y un 
Lou Field 


perhaps to stand 


‘coming at rock, 
and 


+} 


ly, slender against the sky 
come into view 

Now and th 
two-thirty ; three; 


should 
watch: 
four. | 
return.  Il- 
some one would 


‘nL looked at my 
three-thirty 

began to long for Dap! ne’s 
logically, I felt that if 
only go up to the place where [ had last 
seen the climbers, it might be discovered 
what was keeping then If they were 
felt 


it would perhaps be possible 


in some plight, as 1 now certain 
were 


rom that point to hear their shouts as | 


eared [ never should do from my place 
the peak. Impatient of 
last Lou 


behind with their two 
1 
! 


on this side of 
Daphne's delay, I at 
Field’s staff, left 


knapsacks, and 


took up 


somehow [ 
My 
but I got over the hun- 


dred vards that lay 


myse t accom 


plished the thing ankle was very 


painful by now 
between me and the 


foot of the rise with only moderate difh- 


culty. The shorter, but almost vertical, 
way up to the jutting rock was vastly 
harder. Put I managed it, too, at some 
ones 

\s [ looked forth once more over the 
descending glaciers, I grew suddenly 


faint; and somehow [Lou's staff slipped 


out ot n hand Peering out over ti 
edge, | followed its fall I saw it dwit 


nothing at 


muffling m 
t. forced myself 
! Lou Field!” 1] 


1 r 494 . of 1 
kt W hv { did not ca the poy, 


do not 


but | 
































did not. I called her. There was no 
answer. There was not even an echo. 
My puny cries were swallowed in im- 
mensity like the fallen staff. 

I left off calling and lay down to stare 
over the edge at the shadow of dusk, 
creeping up the face of the green-blue 
ice lakes set like giant jewels in the 
depths of the naked valley. Once or 
twice I seemed to hear voices and 
started up on my knees, but I was mis- 
taken. 

Finally, when the shadows were come 
even here, almost at the top of Summit 
Mountain, I did hear a voice calling my 
own name. It was Daphmne’s voice be- 
hind me down in the meadow. I an- 
swered and scrambled up in order that 
she might see me standing against the 
twilit sky. Then slie called Lou twice 
and sharply as though impatient that it 
was only I who had answered, only one 
who stood there. 

Several shapes bulked near the foot of 
my eminence. They resolved into two 
people walking, two burros, and a rider. 

“Say!” called the rider. ‘\What’s the 
trouble up there?” 

Indescribably Tom Rather’s strong, 
man’s voice, when | had expected only 
Daphne’s, shook me. I couldn't have 
answered in any case, for what had be- 
fallen the boy and girl I could guess no 
more than they. 

The measure of the disaster we were 
not to know till eight days were gone. 
Indeed, we were not to know in full 
even then, becatise it must be long before 
lou Field could tell the whole of her 
Story ; 

‘rom the moment when they passed 
from my sight around the shoulder of 
Summit, all the way up to their goal, she 
and young Barrington Smith progressed 
without mishap of artiy sort. He 
climbed, she says, only indifferently well 
and was harassed by an insistent sense 
of her peril as guide. She laughed at 
him and disciplined him by being a little 
prankish, took a hazard or two not 
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altogether necessary. Yet, as they 
mounted, a kind of mildness infused her 
militant will. The air is thin so close 
under the sgy, thin and snapping. A 
climber has no breath for bickering. 
Besides, there was something about 
being alone together almost at the crest 
of Summit, the only two of a whole 
party to stick it out. 

They made the peak in something less 
than schedule time, read the bronze 
tablet set in piled boulders in memory 
of a Swiss guide who had plunged to 
his death in trying to scale Summit, ate 
their chocolate, and rested. The vague 
tolerance that had been creeping over 
Lou’s spirit became an unmistakable 
feeling of companionship. Only a few 
people ever climb all the way to the top 
of Summit. This boy had done it; he 
had done it with her! I fancy she 
looked at him, there atop Summit 
Mountain, goldenly, as she had looked 
once before. I like to dwell on that 
moment. And I’m sure she does. 

It was noon. The direct sun took 
the edge of chill from the air. It must 
have glinted and flashed along her 
iridescent feather when she tossed her 
head. The wind blew sé” hard they 
couldn’t stand upright; but, when they 
sat under the lee of the climber’s monu- 
ment, their backs against it, they were 
as siug as could be. 

“We talked,” says little Lou Field, 
“more than we ever had, really talked, 
I mean. Oh, not sentimental stuff, but 
about life and what we wanted most. 
Barrie wanted an office of his own with 
his name, Barrington Smith, on the 
ground-glass door. And he wanted his 
own desk and a private secretary. And 
for the men downtown not to call him 
Barrie. 1? Oh, I was a fool. I wanted 
to climb Eanon—it’s in the Canadian 
Rockies, you know—and one or two 
other dangerous ones. And I wanted 
to tramp in Yellowstone with Daphne. 
He asked me if I was sorry I was a 
girl. I always had been. But 1 wasn’t 
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then, queer enough. I wasn’t sorry 
when Barrie asked me. So I just shook 
my head.” 

| imagined he laced his fingers 
through hers again now. If he did, 
perhaps her golden gaze was a little 
misted over with new shyness and the 
pheasant feather drooped. And surely 
her fingers lay still in his. Her Am- 
azon’s shield and buckler were quite re- 
linguished when she “just shook her 
head,” weren’t they? 

Yes, I think Lou likes to dwell on 
that moment. I know she is less reti- 
cent of it than of subsequent 
moments when the little truce broke and 
combat flared. From something Mr. 
Jimmie had young Barrington 
Smith had got the idea that the descent 


those 


said, 


was more dangerous than the ascent. 
So he proposed that he, instead of Lou 
Field, should lead, going back. She 


sprang to her defenses 
quarreled: bitterly 
their rest 
That 
\nd 


pletely 


In brief, they 
Lou forgot to time 
They overstayed their time 
started them off inauspiciously. 
Lou was so angry she wasn’t com- 
responsible 

It seems she made a wrong choice at 
1 point where a choice 
went under some monolith rearing up in 
their way, 


Was necessary, 


went under instead of over, 


something like that. Barrie asked her 
at the time if she was sure she was 
right That nettled her and she 
wouldn’t own to doubts either then or 
ten minutes later when she was sure she 
had been wrong You can guess how 
humihating it would have been to re- 
trace any part of the way to correct an 
error She preferred to connect with 
the familiar route of descent at some 
point ahead She never doubted she 
could. 

But she knows now she bore too far 
to the east And she’ got into quite a 


perilous place. From her description, it 


sounds very like one we passed under 


Mr. Jimmie’s guidance, a lateral crevice 


to be crawled through. a crevice between 








two rocks that stick out over space like 
great lips pouting. This place she got 
into was rather like that familiar one, 
Lou says, only much, much worse. The 
nether rock here was smooth as glass 
and slanted steeply down and out. | 
don’t blame her for being afraid. And 
her very fear frightened her. She had 
never felt fear before. 

“Are you all right?” called the boy, 
behind her. 

“Of course I’m all right,” 
Field. 

She passed at last to momentary se- 
curity on a very cramped ledge. Her 
heart was beating terribly fast, and she 
stood flattened against the rocks trying 
not to look over the edge of the shelt 
she on. Asked wide that 
shelf was, she can’t say now, two feet 
maybe, maybe three. 

“Suppose we go back,” 


said Lou 


stood how 


the invisible 


Barrie suggested cheerfully, “to. where 
we passed the major prophet.” 

“Wait, Barrie. Let me think.” 

She wondered how he could speak so 
Cross again the five 
feet of infinite terror that now separated 


\h, he di 


rom sing, 


coolly. Go back ? 


her from him? In’t know 


what he was | 


But she was at an impasse unless 
she could somehow get up the cliff her 
shoulders pressed. She looked up. It 
wasn't high, some ten feet. It presented 
numerous depressions at varying level 
a really admirable stait She was fill 
now with the idea, correct enough, that 
they had been coming down too faste 
down the east fa e, constantly be 
iway, the lower they came, farther from 


Mr. Jimmie’s route, as radiating 11 
diverge increasingly 

* Shall we beat it bacl » Flay 
prodded Barrie, still 


lips Or shall | come 


rocky 
through, lizard style 
“Wait, Barrie. Wait where you are, 


please, till | get my bearings 


She could get her be: 





from the top of the cliff 























Perhaps the top was in the very path 
of Mr. Jimmie’s route. It could be. At 
least, up there she could look around. 
And, climbing, she would be facing 
away from that dizzying look-off. It 
couldn't bé so bad as going back. Once 
on top she’d find some easy way for 
Barrie to join her, That slippery place 
she had just come through was too hard 
for him. Why, he’d never-climbed in 
his life till this summer. 

“Well, Lou, say when. Is it Elijah, 
or do I make myself a lizard?” 

She told him again to wait where he 
She loosened the rope that linked 
her to him, and dug fingers and toes into 
the depressions of her stairway. But, 
halfway up, she stuck, couldn’t go up, 
couldn't go back, just hung. Barrie 
yodeled. She tried her best to yodel 
back, but her throat clogged in panic. 

“Want me, Lou?” 

“Please.” 

She thought she spoke in a whisper, 
but he heard. His boots in motion made 
a stir and a clatter. 

‘The rope, Barrie,” she managed to 
cry out. 


Was. 


“The rope ? 


7 . 
ence, 


Si- 
wound the 
more clatter. 


Oh, you untied us.” 

That was while he 
into a coil. Then 
was about to enter that hideous 
crevice with the slanting underside, 
smooth as glass. As he came, crawling, 
he talked. How could he talk? Didn’t 
he know the meaning of fear? He was 
chattering, rattling off things to reassure 
Lou, slang, hearty nonsense. “Land 
ho!” he sang out, arriving on that shelf 
under her. “Say, Lou, what do you 
think you are, a human fly?” 

He told her to let herself down. 

‘“I—can’t.” 

‘Well, turn loose. I'll catch you.” 

Still she held on, fingers on fire, face 
pressed to the rock. The rock was wet 
with her tears. Some stubborn pride 
made her cling on. Some militant, 
Amazon will fought against surrender. 
She wouldn't let go, she says, because 


rope 


He 
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she didn’t want him to see she 
crying ! 

“Let go, Lou. I'll catch you.” 

Of course he was looking up at her. 
He must have stepped too near the edge. 
Anyway, the little running stream of 
his persuasion broke off with an ex- 
clamation, a single swift cry, not a cry 
of terror. She is unalterably sure of 


was 


that. Not terror. It was more like sur- 
prise. 
Her hold loosened then, and she 


slipped down. She fell on her knees be- 
side the rope he had discarded. It lay 
like a snake coiled before her. Beyond 
it was a raggedness at the mossy edge 
of the shelf where the rock had crum- 
bled and caved under the boy’s heels. 
She thinks she called him. She must 
have. But, if she did, I know how 
swiftly the infinite silence struck the 
cries from her lips. For a while she 
could not move. 

But at last the numbness of spirit 
gave way. She scrambled to her feet. 

Painfully, as if logic were important, 
she set herself to justify rationally her 
sudden resolve. This ledge was invis- 
ible from Mr. Jimmie’s route, she 
premised, [From above, it was non- 
existent, the fall looked sheer. But all 
the while the ledge’ was here. There 
might be other ledges at yet lower levels. 
Barrie might be lying hurt, insensible, 
on such a ledge unseen below. 

In some such way she reasoned. She 
never once thought of her own danger 
or that she ought to find the trail to the 
meadow and safety before night. The ~ 
afternoon must have been well advanced 
by now. 

She stood and looked over into the 
bleak valley. She thought of using the 
rope to lower herself. But the trai- 
torous broken edge of the shelf warned 
against that. Besides, she might need 
the rope later. No, the only way was 


to crawl through the lateral crevice 
again and find some other route of 


descent down the east face of Summit. 
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Once at a lower level, she could work her 
way -back across until she should come 
out exactly beneath this ledge. 

She secured ay! ana coil at her belt. 
She dropped on 4ands and knees and 


crawled through the 
id wasn't at all afraid. 
She was thinking only of something she 


Pitan lips. She 


went easily now 


wanted to tell Barrie, a most important 
thing that Barrie didn’t know. 

She readily found a chimney—that’s 
what the guides call those great \V- 
shaped gashes in the rocks—with fair 
and frequent footholds. She climbed 
down through Chat is how she came 
to lose herself so completely that the 
searching party missed her from the 
first 

Down, by one means and another, 
Then a cul 
de-sac. Painful steps retraced. Down 


down. Then back across 


again. Zigzag, carefully, mathematically 
holding landmarks in memory, 

or a long time, a quite indefinitely 
long time, she had no water. Her thirst 
became acute \nd sometimes fatigue 
overcame her. She rested whenever she 
had to, but she slept only when it grew 
dark. She slept in chinks, on ledges, 
anywhere 

Hours rolled themselves up. But 
Lou’s waith stopped during her first 
sleep, and she soon lost all reckoning, 
Day slipped into night, night into day, 


} 


but neither urged upon her any sense of 
progression. Twice, at long intervals, she 
knows, it rained. She was wet through. 
She scooped little basins with a sharp 
rock and caught the rain to drink. Once 
an electric storm whizzed around Sum- 
mit But hen these things were she 
doesn't know She was vrapped in a 
timelessness which must, she thinks, be 


what eternity ts like 





never did 
drag, as we say she was wholly ab 
sorbed in her quest 

She must find Barrie Until she did, 
nothing mattered, neither day nor night, 
sun nor storm She was sure she 


should find him, find him and tell him 
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that so important thing, else where 
would be the reason of it all? That 
there was a reason, she seems never to 
have doubted. I suppose that’s why she 
didn’t go quite mad instead of simply 
delirious 


I don’t know when she lost her sense 
of direction. But she did lose.it and 
spent her last dwindling effort in creep- 
ing northward along the steep valley, 
1 


farther and farther from the place 


where Barrie had fallen. Our searching 
party, guided by a cigarette stub at the 
foot of the rock Elijah and by the tell- 
tale broken ledge, had swiftly con- 
cluded one half of its search. Now, day 
after day, they hunted for Lou only 
Once they were almost in reach of her, 
for she heard Mr. Jimmie’s shouts. But 
she did not answer. Instead, she crept 
into a great blue shadow and lay still. 

“They are looking for me, but they 


must not take me away before I find 
him.” 


Her hallucinations began, as nearly as 


I can make out, during the fourth day. 


She thought she saw crowds of people 
1 | 
| 


a » and down the terraces of the 
glaciers. 


front some vantage where probably no 


sing uy 


a] I 


She stood peering out at them 


human being had ever been before. Up 
and down went the hosts of people. Up 
and down. Her heart beat very fast. 
She drew back so they should not see 
her. They were looking for her, but 
they must not ffnd her 

| can’t go away until I tell him. | 
can’t. It will take only a minute on 
I find him, only a minute, only time to 
but you didn’t 
You are braver than I am, Barrie, lots 


say: ‘I lost my nerve, 


bravet 

At last, in a warm noontide, she came 
to the end of her wandering Shi 
thought she saw Barrie She fancied 


he stood, erect and unhurt, on a ledge 
some forty feet beneath her. It was a 
mossy ledge, broad, with little shining 
threads of water on it; and Barrie’ 


auburn hair was warm under the hig! 
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sun. He looked up at her and yodeled 
cheerily. She wanted to yodel back, but 
her throat was tight. She couldn’t even 
speak to tell him what important thing 
she had come all this toilsome way to 
say. He shouted to her to fasten the 
rope and lower herself to him. The rope 
wasn't long enough. She let it down te 
Its end dangled, high out 
of his reach, dangled and blew out in 
the wind. 

He spread his arms. Suddenly, see- 
ing him open his arms to her, she knew 
the way to tell him that important thing: 
not by words, oh, no. 

She lowered herself as far as the rope 
would reach and dropped. But he 
didn’t catch her, 
there. He never had been. 


show him. 


because he. wasn’t 
She fainted. 


)f all these things I was lately, under 
reminded. 
Sitting at cards with soft-gowned, pink- 


very different circumstances, 


nailed women on the broad veranda of 
the Littlebrook Country Club, I thought 
of daring Amazons and the high crags 
f Summit Mountain almost a continent 
away. 

\ young woman got out of her car and 
‘an up the clubhouse steps to turn and 
look from that vantage across the round 
It was Lou 
in printed crépe frock and mushroom 
hat whereon flourished fruit and flowers 
As she stood 
trying to pick out her husband among 
the far-flung Daphne 


( 


breasts of the golf-course. 


from the Garden of Eden. 


golfers, Crews 





and a gir! | happened not to know strode 
through the veranda and accosted her. 
They both wore linen knickers, both 
planted their low-heeled shoes resonant- 
ly, both bore the weight of golf bags 
slung at their backs with swashbuckling 
erectness. The breeze which stirred 
Lou's frock into ripples melting sweetly, 
left their trimmness quite unruffled. 

I could not hear what they proposed 
to Lou that made her shake her head so. 
They may have been asking her only to 
join them at golf. But it was the be- 
ginning of summer, and I guessed their 
proposal had to do rather with Half- 
moon Hut and the spirit of the Rockies. 
Whatever it was, they pressed their suit 
eagerly, almbst fiercely. Though Lou 
shook her head, her chin lifted and her 
eyes widened wistfully. I fancied she 
was breathing the air of high peaks once 
more, hearing far and silverly the clink 
of the Amazon’s armor she had flung 
away. I thought even that, as she lis- 
tened, she shook her head more slowly. 

But just then her husband came up 
from the green. Lou swiftly turned. 
His auburn hair, when he swept his cap 
off in greeting, glowed in the sun of 
midafternoon. Then, if Lou went on 
thinking of far mountains, it must have 
been only to bless the fortuitous snow 
bank which had caught young Barring- 
ton Smith in its arms and saved him 
from death. At least her eyes were no 
longer wistful, but golden, beneath the 
fruitage of Eden. 


CAYO 


J 


RAPTURE 


M* hands can touch 
My ¢ we 


the grass, the flowers; 


hands can touch the trees; 


My cheeks can feel the sun, the showers; 


My cheeks can feel 


’ 


the breeze; 


My finger tips can touch wood ferns, 


Frail, tingling cool, 


yet | 


Have ever ecstasy that yearns 
[ cannot touch the sky 
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ILLY PAINTER thought it was 
M darned smart of herself to 
think of it—clever. In the 
first place it was getting even with James. 
James stewed about bills, and wet- 
blanketed every bit of fun she ever tried 
to have, and wanted to get rid of the 
house, so he could have more money to 
put into the Greaves deal. In the second 
place, it was perfectly innocent—just 
one of those light and pretty incidents 
that go to make up life in a place like 
Beaubay, where everybody dances with 
everybody else six nights in the week— 
especially everybody else’s husband. 

It was so absolutely innocent that 
there was no reason in the world why, 
when she went over to Myrtle Hiltover’s 
to play Mah Jong in the morning, she 
shouldn’t hold up the lovely bag of 
platinum and jewels and say: 

“Look, Myrt, what your husband gave 
me yesterday. I’d been lunching with 
him, and we were both low in our minds 
and fooling around to cheer each other 
up, and after lunch, while we were walk- 
ing down the Avenue, West saw this in 
Cartierre’s window, and said: ‘What 
price for the bauble, Milly? And I said, 
‘The red socks I wore with my bathing 
suit last summer—the ones you were 
always trying to steal.’ And he said, 
‘Done!’ And there you are!” 


But people misinterpret things. Even 
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Myrt, who had been Milly’s chum at 
school, might get notions in her head, 
Sometimes Milly felt sorry for West 
Hiltover. He was a good scout. But 
Myrt, for all that she led Beaubay 
around on her social leash, didn’t mix, 
She just looked down and smiled, cool 
and tall and golden, like a lily regarding 
a riot of lesser flowers. As for James— 
nobody could say that James was given 
to either interpreting or misinterpreting 
things. He was just grumpy, which is 
worse. Grumpiness was the unforgiv- 
able sin to Milly. It was the one thing 
that nearly drove her wild. She was 
light-hearted, and loved beautiful things, 
and fun, with a kind of desperate hun- 
ger, and she wanted to get somewhere in 
the world. Surely such qualities were 
virtues. But, if James perceived them 
as virtues in her, he didn’t show it. He 
grumped. What James would like to 
do would be to take her to live in some 
stuffy suburb that didn’t even have a 
country club, but exchanged tomato 
plants and malt syrup recipes over the 
back fence instead. Well, she’d scored 
a victory when she got him out to Beau- 
bay, but it had been a victory marred 
to some extent by the pig-headed stub- 
bornness of the vanquished in refusing 
to get in and love what had happened 
to him. 

Now, as Milly her 


Painter sat at 
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dressing table in the beaubay house, run- 
ning a silken mesh of platinum through 
her lingers, she felt a need to review her 
case against James, and so build up a 
fortification of resentment against a kind 
of sneaking little misery that threatened 
to creep in upon her and spoil every- 


thing. She needed to recall that James 
had tried to blight her natural exuber- 
ane That he had stuck and hung 


against buying the Beaubay house, and 
that, on the day when he finally gave 
in and turned over some old stock, of 
which he was mawkishly fond, as first 
payment, he had come home in the eve- 


ning—and played solitaire. He was the 
sort of man who would play solitaire on 
an occasion like that. Milly had listened 
to his knuckles rapping down on the card 


table until she was ready for suicide or 
murder, 

“Let's go to the theater,” she sug- 
gested, “and find some place to have 
supper and dance afterward.” 

lames turned a king. He couldn't 


build either wav from a king. His 
knuckles rapped again. Milly wanted 
to atter the cards and stamp and 


scream, Dut experience had taught her 
hat that was a poor way to handle 
Jame So she came over and sat on 
e arm of his chair and rumpled his 


“Let s celebrate 





t 
every day that we become owners 


she begged 


Ol perfectly 
d” 


lovely place on Long 


No,” said James, “it isn’t. Another 
kit Damn.” 

“And it isn’t as though we were go- 
ing to have to wait to be taken up in 
Beaubayv, either Myrt and West run 


there, and the whole place is like 


big. happy family Why, yester- 
d \Miyrt phoned and said that, if we 
really were coming, her chauffeur didn’t 
have enough to do anyway, and that we 


needn't bother to get a car. 
“Needn’t bother! That’s good! 
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Milly gave way to her desire to stamp 
and scatter the cards. - Then she went 
to her room and slammed the door. 

That had been the overture to their 
move to Beaubay, and the theme of their 
life for the year following, And now 
Milly sat with West Hiltover’s perfectly 
innocent gift in her hands, and thought 
up a clever scheme for keeping it and 
enjoying it before the world. 

There was a telephone on the table by 
her bed, and over it she called Irma 
Parker. On the filet-curtained door of 
the small, but very choice, shop over 
which she presided, Miss Parker’s name 
was inscribed as “Madame Irma.” But 
to Milly and the girls, who made the 
shop a gathering place, she was Irma. 

“Irma,” Milly said over the phone, 
“this is Milly Painter. 
to be in for a few minutes ?” 

“Yes. Anything important?” 

“Awfully. I'll be right down.” 

The Hiltover car and chauffeur not 
having made the appeal to James that 
it should, a modest but sweetly running 


\re you going 


coupé had come into the Painter family. 
Milly parked outside of Madame Irma’s 
place, and, nodding to the two sales- 
women behind the counter, made for a 
fitting room in the rear. 

“Look here, Irma,” she began when 
the proprietor of the shop had followed 
her and closed the grav-enameled door, 


“I’ve been darned nice to you, you know 

It’s pretty hard for a shop in a suburb 
I | 

to get the trade of people who are 
g | 

used to going tu town for a paper of 

pins, unless somebody boosts it among 

her friends.” 


Irma Parker was not a soft or credu- 


lous person, though from her sleekl 
brushed hair to her buckled shoes she 
wore the manner of one who served 


1 


with distinction, but nevertheless serve 
Below the slim line of her brows she al 
lowed her sophisticated glance one swift 
survey of the woman before her. She 
saw a small figure in blue serge, a silver 
fox neck piece, a pair of hotly excited, 
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blue-black eyes, a naturally brilliant com- 
plexion brightened with agitation. It 
had struck her before that Milly Painter 
looked more like a bacchante than any 
woman she had ever known. That was 
why she had suggested reds and purples 
for evening wear, and deep, ripe-grape 
blues for day. 

“I know that, Mrs. Painter,” she re- 
sponded, “and, if you are speaking about 
a discount on the little Doucet model, | 
was going to phone you to-day that you 
could have it.” 

“Tt isn’t that. I mean—lI'll probably 
take the dress. | see a way to have it— 
if you will help me manage.” 

Shops of the type of Madame Irma’s 
often manage things—‘“things” generally 
meaning husbands, 

“Yes?” said Irma, smoothing all sur- 
mise from her tone. 

“It’s this way: I—I——” Then sud- 
denly Milly got under full swing, and 
forged ahead without embarrassment. 
“You see, I’ve got an uncle, who likes 
to give me things. But my husband 
doesn’t like him—won’'t let me take a 
single gift——” 

“Ves?” repeated Madame Irma. 

“Well’—Milly began unwrapping the 
package she had brought. She had 
burned the Cartierre box before com- 
ing, and carried the bag wrapped in 
tissue paper—‘“well, he sent me this, 
and——” 

“My dear!” Even the suave Madame 
Irma gasped at the beauty of the thing 
that was held up before her. 

“Naturally I want to keep it.” 

“Yes?” said Irma in her earlier man- 
ner. 

“So I thought—you see, it’s almost 
Christmas; and James always worries 
himself sick trying to find something 
for me; and I thought, if you'd tele- 
phone that you had a bag down here that 
I’d admired and wanted, it would be a 
kindness to him——” 

“My dear, anybody knows that, if I 
carried things like that, I’d have to have 
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a vault and watchmen and goodness 
knows what.” 

“That’s just it. James wouldn’t buy 
a thing like this--l mean—lJames 
is rather careful about money. But he 
doesn’t know the difference between 
platinum and fence wire. And jewels 
are all just pretty pieces of glass to him. 
So my idea is for you to say the bag 
is a little, inexpensive Paris novelty that 
looks as good as anything that could be 
bought at Tiffany’s, but that doesn’t cost 
one twentieth as much, because it is an 
imitation. He knows I hate this old, 
moire bag, and he’ll be tickled to death 
at finding something to take its place. 
You can charge him enough to cover 
the price of the Doucet model, and credit 
what he pays to me.” 

Again Irma’s glance swept the figure 
in front of her, and then veiled itself 
in its customary expression. 

“T understand,” she said, “perfectly.” 
She took the bag by its chain of supple 
mesh and held it out from her. “Your 
uncle has good taste, hasn’t he—for an 
uncle ?” 

The sneaking misery that had threat- 
ened her before, came back to Milly 
Painter, Closing the door of the little 
coupé, she stepped on the accelerator 
and headed home. Suddenly she knew 
that she had to be there before James ar- 
rived, that it was necessary now for 
her to be very nice to James. She didn’t 
realize why. She didn't analyze that 
ar. She only knew she wanted to be 
1ome when James arrived, and to be 
very sweet. Also she had ;o be sure that 
the Cartierre box she had stuffed in the 
furnace had ignited. Hurrying on, she 
recognized a Hiltover car ahead. Before 
she realized what she was doing, she 
had detoured to avoid meeting Myrt. 

For the next few days she stayed at 
home, giving the press of Christmas as 
excuse. Then Christmas morning came, 
and the bag was beside her plate when 
she came down to breakfast. What in 
the world had she been afraid of ? Why 
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had she moped around and hidden her- 


self like a criminal ? 
That evening the Hiltovers were hav- 
ing everybody in to dinner before every- 


body went on over to the club to dance. 
When she had finished dressing Milly 
put on her evening coat and hung the 
bag over her arm, 

“It’s so pretty I just have to carry 
it.’ she explained as she came down the 
stairs toward James, 

“Child!” laughed James, and bundled 
her into the coupé. 


West Hiltover was one of those men 
who pride themselves on their cocktails, 
and he was out in the big hall working 
behind a barricade of bottles and bowls 
of ice when the Painters arrived. His 
‘yes caught the glint of Milly’s bag, 
traveled to James, and from James to 
Myrtle, who stood tall and lovely in the 
room beyond. Milly forced her way 
past the maid waiting to take her up- 
stairs 

‘I'm dying for a drink!” She laughed 
softly and leaned across the ice bowl 
toward West. “And I want you to see 
the perfectly lovely present I got—from 
James \ bag. <A be-au-ti-ful bag. 
Madame Irma sold it to him——” 

“Vou little devil!” West handed her 
a glass, then lifted his, and laughed at 
hrough the bottom of it. 


t 
\ren’t I?” 


she responded, draining 


eT OWN, 
She had thought the misery would go 
ow. but it persisted, nagging and nag- 
uvay at all her fun. She drank 
f more of West’s cocktails before 


But it wasn’t until James be 
gan to look worried and to grump around 


that she real 


y got any kick out of any 
t Then she got it out of anger and 
sentment. If James would get in and 
ough once to forget what she 
was doing, he’d be 


aril C1 

better company. 
wecklessness came upon her. 

\t the club | ies danced ‘ice witl 

the club james danced twice with 

ier and twice with Myrtle. Then he 


slumped down in a lonely corner of the 
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sun porch. If that wasn’t like James! 
To tind the most uncomfortable place 
there was to grouch in! Milly knew the 
signs. Pretty soon he’d begin to suggest 
that it was time to go home. Or, if he 
didn’t actually suggest it, he’d sit around 
and look patient and abused. And he'd 
count how many drinks she took. Like 
a bacchante leading a willing faun, Milly 
dragged West to the punch bowl, and 
stood in line with the sun porch as she 
drank. Laughing, she danced away 
again, her purple draperies floating back 
from her around West, her hair so black 
it was almost purple, as her head lay 
close against her partner. James hated 
to have her dance that way—close and 
confidential. Well, James got his fun 
sitting out in the cold and glowering. 
And she got hers feeling her body slim 
and light and flexible, following the 
movements of another body, reading the 
thoughts in another mind 

“*Smatter, ole Jas?” asked West. 

“Worried. I’m so damned tired of 
worry.” 

“You poor little kid 

Myrtle skirted the floor, smiled at 
Milly and West, and disappeared in 
the sun porch. 


” 


\midst the creased metal 
cloth and whipped tulles of the crowd, 
she looked like a pearl on a ten-cent 
jewelry counter. 

“Look here’—West’s manner was so 
neighborly it was almost paternal—“you 
and | are alike. Same temperament. 
Got to be cheered up now and then— 
don’t always get cheered up. Birds of 
a feather flock Suppose we start a 
club. Just you and me. Mutual up- 
lift. Meet once a week for lunch, or 
oftener 

“Tl had lunch with you 

“And didn’t you feel great after 
ward? [| did. | could have moved 
the world. And I did, too, damned near. 
Moved quite a chunk of it, off my shoul 
ders onto somebody else’s. Put over a 


sale—wowey! The commission I owe 
vou on that sale!” 
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“l wish my having lunch with James 
would ever help him to put a sale over. 
But all it ever does to him is to scare 
him to death that I'm going to order the 
whole menu. I usually do order more 
of it than I want, just to teach him.” 

“First meeting Mutual Uplift Club 
called Thursday next, one-thirty, little 
room at Kerricoe’s, table in inglenook by 
fireplace.” 

West danced divinely. The music 
thrummed and thrummed with savage 
monotony. The drum, was a_ heart 
pumping primitive essence back into vi- 
tiated life. Fun. This was fun. This 
was paying James off for having no 
fun in his life, and for trying to take 
it out of hers. 

“I'll have a new gown for the meet- 
ing,”’ she said close to West’s ear. “I’ve 
got a credit at Irma’s.” 

“You're elected president. Unani- 
mously. Madame President!’ And 
West held her close in congratulation. 


Irma rushed alterations on the Doucet 
model, and got it out next day. It was 
the sort of gown that James would never 
notice. He would not even be conscious 
there was a new gown, unless you an- 
nounced the fact. Unless your garments 
were scarlet or emerald green, they were 
just garments to James, and he approved 
of your modesty and economy in wear- 
ing your old clothes. But to Milly the 
Doucet model was more than a new 
frock. It was the opening of an epoch. 
She hadn’t been able to wear models be- 
fore, unless she bought them at the end 
of the season when they were marked 
down, and so got spring clothes for fall, 
and fall clothes for spring. But the 
Doucet thing was in season, and it had 
not heen handled. The body lining was 
faintly pink and as delicate as a shell. 
Even the binding of the seams gave her 
a pleasure over which she lingered as 
she dressed, and of which she remained 

onscious for hours. With the dress 


7 


and the new bag and the hat that she 








had had charged at Irma’s, she looked as 
she had always wanted to look: fresh, 
deep-toned, powdered over with the im- 
perceptible star dust of elegance. More 
than elegance. Any woman could be 
elegant, who took care of herself and 
her clothes. But not many women had 
hair that stood in strong, broken waves 
against the somber velvet of her hat, nor 
eyes so dark they took on the color of 
that velvet. A kind of madness of ex- 
hilaration possessed Milly, until she put 
on her coat. 

It was a good coat, as good coats go. 
But that was just it. Who wants a good 
coat? What becomes of the star dust 
of elegance when you put a coat that 
is merely good over it? What becomes 
of the color of your eyes, or the sleek 
slenderness of your figure? Milly hated 
good coats. She wanted something so 
marvelous that nobody would think of 
applying the term good to it. Myrt had 
a coat like that. Nobody ever spoke of 
Myrt’s coat as good. Imagine calling 
sable good! Sable! Of course sable 
was the thing, with Myrt’s pale hair and 
yellow eyes. But for blue-black hair 
and blue-black eyes, chinchilla! Milly 
caught her breath as she thought of 
chinchilla. She might—West had spo- 
ken of commissions due— He said 
it was worth a lot to him. A little bubble 
of song rose from her throat. She could 
almost feel the caress of chinchilla 
against her cheeks, as she wrapped her 
last year’s fur around her throat and 
started for the opening meeting of the 
club at Kerricoes. 

However, three more Thursdays came 
and went before she actually did the 
thing that was in her mind, Then, when 
she and West rose from the table at 
Kerricoe’s and started down the avenue 
for their usual saunter, she stopped be- 
fore Reynard’s window and let a little 
cooing cry of delight escape her. \Vest 
stood beside her. He was _ breathing 
fast and hard. He had wanted to hold 
her hand at the table. He had leaned 
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toward her and talked of things— 
nothing to which any one could take ex- 
ception—but still things. 

{| love chinchilla,” she said, as her 
breath went out and whitened into mist 
in the cold air. “But come on. It isn’t 
sood for me to look at it.” 

\West reached a hand down to her 
owl 

“Why not?” he said huskily. ‘“Why 
not?” 

“Chinchilla is the lust of the eye to 
me.” 

‘All the more reason. But what do 
you mean by chinchilla? That catty 
looking stuff?” 

“Catty looking ! Why, West Hilt- 
ovel a 

“\Vell, live and learn, I say. I thought 

was cat. Come in and let’s have a 
chinchilla lesson.” 

‘| tell you it isn’t good for me to 
look at things like that. 
ho ne and cry.” 


Pll just go 


> 


“Not if [ can help it, you won't go 


home and cry. Good Lord, is that what 
ciub meetings are for? Why, | vO back 
to the office after them, all primed to 
put a new layer on the bank roll. And 
I do it, too. Do you think I’m going 
to take all the profits? Come on into 


this place.” 

She had the coat shipped directly t 
Madame I[rma’s And then, in a mix 
ture of terror and ecstacy, she raced 
for her train 

‘Irma,” she called the minute she was 
in the shop, and had hurried past two 

tonished saleswomen into the fitting 

mn, “my uncle—the one who gave me 
the hag—he’s hought me a coat—chin- 
I’ve been talking to James about 


at, but he didn’t see how he could 


vet me one just now. But James won't 
le me keep this one, if he knows it’s 
from my—unele. I told you about that. 
Remember? He'd make me give it back. 
\nd I want it. I want it, Irma | 
never wanted anything in my life the 
way | want that coat. Look at this 


thing I’m wearing. You wouldn’t wear 
it to the town movie. You know you 
wouldn’t——”’ 

“You expect me to sell Mr. Painter 
a chinchilla coat?” Irma rose delib- 
erately—almost  insolently—and — ar- 
ranged a rose-colored drapery beside the 
gray door, 

“Why, you see, James doesn’t know a 
thing about chinchilla. Lots of men 
don’t. They think it’s cat. So he won't 
be surprised at some terribly low price 
on it. And I’ve got to have it, Irma. 
I’ve got to. It isn’t as though I had 
decent clothes. If I had the right sort of 
clothes, | wouldn’t have to get things 
from my—uncle.” 

“lll phone you when it comes in, 
You'd better tell Mr. Painter that I have 
the coat here, that I picked up the skins 
from some Russian refugee, and had 
them made up by a man on the East 
Side.” 

‘Ask two hundred for it. 


| ve got to go. 


And now 


ear had set its claws upon Milly 
again. She had to get home. What if 
Reynard sent the box to her directly? 
No, he didn’t know her name. But West 
had given his check. Good Heavens, 
what a foolish thing to do! Of course 
Reynard knew who West Hiltover was. 
He would send the box to Mrs. Hilt- 
over. He would think Irma’s address 
had been a mistake 

She hated to call Myrt, but she had 
to. She couldn’t stand it, worrying about 
the box and not knowing. She called 
her after the last post of the day had 
been delivered. Myrt seemed a little 
distant, possibly, but she had been that 
way for two weeks or more. Something 
was wrong with Myrt. But it wasn’t the 
coat. Not yet, anyway. She called again 
in the morning. Myrt was preoccupied, 
Then Irma called. The 
box had come by express. Mrs. Painter 
had better come down and see that the 
right coat had been sent 

Halfway down to the shop, Milly 


nothing more 
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thought of the supercilious saleswomen. 
There they were—smiling, knowing—on 
intimate terms with all the girls in town. 
Well, they’d have to be faced. What 
if they did suspect something? They 
couldn’t prove anything. 

Milly was so pleasant at dinner that 
night, that it was almost ghastly. 

“James,” she said at last, “I’ve got to 
have a coat. You know that, dear.” 

“Look here, Milly, if I can scrape 
enough together to put this deal over 
with Greaves, you can have the whole 
garment worker’s output for the year. 
But every dollar counts now. If the 
house wasn’t costing so much——” 

She was glad he started that. It af- 
forded some relief. 

“We've got to have servants in a 
place like this. Do you want me to 
sweep my own front porch?” 

“That’s it, Milly. You can’t—in Beau- 
bay. That’s why I think we ought to 
sell out and get away. The whole thing 
is faster stepping than we ought to be 
trying, just now. Myrtle keeps out of 
it, but that’s because she floats above it. 
But you're in it. We're both in it, and 
it’s killing us, financially and every other 
way. If I don’t get a little money to- 
gether pretty soon, I’m sunk. If you 
don’t quiet-down, you're going to pieces. 


You’re all nerves, and and 


’ 


cocktails 


cigarettes aren’t helping you any, either.’ 


“I know what you want. You 
up the house. And it’s my 
house, and I tell you I won’t do it. No 
man has a right to take the roof that 
shelters his wife to speculate with. That’s 
flat, and that question is settled. Now 
we'll go on to the real issue. I’ve got 
to have a decent coat——-” 

“How much—how 
cost?” He drew his 
hands. 

“Why’—she changed her manner, 
and, crouching on the floor before him, 
she clapped her hands—‘why, that’s the 
most wonderful part of it, James. It 
honestly looks as though providence, or 


want 
to give 


much would one 
face through his 


Ainslee’s 


something, was looking 
Irma’s got just the thing. It’s fur. Aw- 
fully pretty fur. She bought the skins 
from some Russian, and had them made 
up by an awfully cheap man on the East 
Side. It’s so becoming. You'll love me 
in it, James. You'll fall in love with 
me all over again when you see me in 
it. Really you will. And it’s only two 
hundred dollars.” 

He had given in. He was as bent as 
an old man when he went to the desk and 
took out his check book. For a mo- 
ment she saw him, big and strong and 
fine, and mercilessly driven. Then she 
closed the spiritual eye that sometimes 
gave her vision, and grabbed at the check. 
Dancing around the room with the bit 
of paper fluttering over her head, she 
sang and laughed. 

“I’m going to have a new coat. 
going to have a new coat. 
have a new coat.” 


out for me. 


I’m 
I’ ing 
m going te 


Dancing out of the room, she ran up 
the stairs to her own room. There she 
flung herself on the bed, and wept. 

Fear did not let her alone. Nor did 
misery. She began to avoid Irma’s store. 
She circled around it on inconvenient 
streets to avoid the faces of the sales- 
women behind the windows. Soft as a 
kitten’s ear against her cheek, the chin- 
chilla coat became a shirt of fire. She 
was afraid to wear it, and afraid to leave 
it at home. Somewhere she had heard 
that precious furs were marked, under 
the lining, with the dealer’s name. 
one might pry into her secret. James 
might come when she did not expect 
him, and investigate. 

West began to call her oftener than 
she wanted him to. The maid who an- 
swered the phone might recognize his 
voice, She took to scurrying to the tele- 
phone whenever it rang. Once she 
jerked the receiver from James’ hand. 
On the Thursday following the day on 
which she had received the gift, West 
called, even while she was dressing to 
go to the prearranged lunch in town. 


Some 
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“I'm all tied up with business,” he be- 


gan. 
“Qh, that’s all right. I won’t come 
in.” She could not veil the relief in her 
voice. 
“| mean I can’t get away to go up as 
far as Kerricoe’s. But I’ve got another 


idea. Come to the office and [’ll tell you 
about it.” 

“] don’t think I ought——” 

llis phone was up before the expostu- 
lation reached him. There was nothing 
to do but follow his bidding—nothing 
that she dared to do. 

She went to the office. West’s secre- 
tary let her in, listened to the elaborate 
innocuousness of the meeting, and with- 
drew. 

“Didn't want to phone directions to 
you, so [ had you come here,” West 
explained, and leaned toward her across 
his desk. “Lord, but you’re a beauty, 
Milly. You make me think of all the 
delicious, ripe things I’ve ever tasted.” 

“What do you mean about direc- 


Kerricoe’s is a bit public for regular 
club meetings, don’t you think?  Insti- 
tutions like our club deserve their own 
home.” 

“Tl don’t think—I mean—lI'’ve got to 


” 


Behind West's youthful smile some- 
thing old and hard and beastly and 
tyrannical looked out. 

“Our club is taking rooms,” he said 
quietly “Don’t you think you and I 
would enjov a little seclusion now and 
then ?” 

“Why—why I suppose so—friends 
like us’’——the corners of her mouth 
twitched and she had to make their an- 
tics into a smile—“but I—I was just go 
i » phone you when vou called to-day 
There are some papers James wants me 
to sign, at his office—right away. I’ve 
got to go g 

he rose Her knees trembled so 


she could hardly stand. West got up 
and stood beside her, looking down. 
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“Next week, then,” he said, as he 
opened the door. 

She hurried out of the office and down 
to James. She had to get to james. 
But when she did get to him, the bar- 
rier of the fur coat stood between them. 
If she could only get rid of it for a 
while, and come close to James again. 

“Dear,” she said, “can’t you come 
home for the rest of the day? Please.” 

At the tender term, light broke in his 
face. She couldn’t have him look at 
her so—not while she wore the coat. She 
drew back from his outstretched arms. 
He dropped his hands and turned away. 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” he said after 
a minute. “Greaves is coming in.” 

“James—how much do you need to 
put the Greaves thjng over?” 

“More than we've got, I’m afraid. 
However, I’m not quitting. Have you 
got money for your lunch, or are you 
going home?” 

“T’ve got money.” 

She didn’t dare to go home. The girls 
had all been coming in to a matinée, and 
she had begged off on the plea of a den- 
tist’s appointment. If she went home, 
some of them might hear about it. Maids 
carried all sorts of seemingly unim 
portant news around. She didn't dare 
go home. And she didn’t dare go up- 
town. She might meet the gang some 
place. They might have decided against 
the matinée and gone shopping instead 
She might run into them. But where 
could she She had heard of an 
aquarium at tie Battery. She found it 
and wandered around, her thoughts no 


vo 
s 


less feverishly colored and no less swirl 
ing than the creatures her unseeing eyes 
watched, as they moved in their cages 
of glass. 

She caught the same train that James 
did, going home. He picked up the bag 
that lay in her lap and turned it over and 
over, as worried men do any object that 
comes to their hands. She wanted to 
scream and snatch it and hurl it through 
the window 
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Next morning, as she started to Stella 
Robinson’s for bridge, she saw Myrt’s 
car entering the drive just ahead. Whirl- 
ing the wheel of her coupé, she turned. 
After rounding several blocks to give 
Myrt time to be out of the dressing 
room, she came back to Stella’s, making 
herself Jaugh and call to those already 
in the drawing-room, as she raced up- 
stairs to divest herself of her things. 
The money she needed to play with was 
in the platinum and jewel bag. But, if 
she was put at a table with Myrt, and 
Myrt looked at the bag—— 

Stuffing some bills and some change 
into a plain, silver vanity case, she stowed 
the bag in the pocket of her coat, and 


went down. 
She wasn’t at a table with Myrt. She 
was the length of the room away. But 


she couldn’t keep her eyes or her mind 
on the game. Both seemed to watch and 
to crouch away in fear from the tall, 
cool woman at the table beyond. What 
if Myrt knew? Myrt must be speculat- 
ing, wondering. <A chinchilla coat and 
a bag that was worth a fortune—— 
When lunch was announced and the 
game broke up, Milly forgot for a mo- 
ment. Then, just as the general rush 
to the dining room had begun, she 
missed Myrt, and, swift as a flash she 
was after her, running up the stairs. 
Myrt had come for a handkerchief in the 
pocket of her own coat, but Milly found 
her looking down at the lovely gray 
thing that lay upon the bed. 
“Good looking,” was all she 
“Awfully good looking, Milly.” 


said. 
And 


after she found her handkerchief she 
ie 
tert. 

Milly went home directly after lunch, 


and found a note on the telephone pad. 
Madame Irma had wanted 
to speak to Mrs. Painter as soon as she 
Milly hardly recognized her 
own voice as she gave the number to 
the operator. 

‘You called me, 
breathlessly. 


called, and 


came in. 


she asked 


Irma ?”’ 





“ceeds over to Irma. 
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“There is something I wish to talk 
over with you, Mrs. Painter. Will you 
come down immediately ?” 

It seemed to Milly that her heart did 
not beat all the way down to the shop. 
Irma was more suave than ever as she 
led the way into the fitting room. 

“What is it?” Milly got out. 

Irma sat down on a stiff, gray chair, 
then regarded the buckles on her beauti- 
ful shoes for an eternity. 

“I need money,” she said at length. 
“I want to leave Beaubay. I have an 
option on a location on the Avenue, and 
I must be assured of five thousand dol- 
lars for fixtures, before I take it up.” 

Milly’s overstrained nerves snapped. 
She laughed until the trembling of her 
mouth became a quiver, and the quiver 
a contortion. 

“Five thousand!” she gasped, rocking 
forward on her chair. “Your asking 
me for five thousand dollars is the fun- 
niest ¢ 

Irma failed to enter into the spirit of 
the joke. 

“Il went in to Reynard’s the other 
day,” she said quietly, “and now | know 
that five thousand dollars would not 
mean anything to your-——uncle. The coat 
you have on cost more than that, and 
the bag about half.” 

An idea came to Milly. Sell the 
things! Get rid of them! Clear out the 
whole, torturing mass, and hand the pro- 
Then be done with 





Irma, too, forever. 

“I’m going to town to-morrow,” she 
said. “I'll drop in when I come hack.” 

She went up on the train following 
the one James left on next morning. 
She wore the old cloth coat and fur neck 
piece, and carried the moire bag. (ver 
her arm was thrown a magnificent wrap 
of silvery fur, and in the ample depths 
of the plebeian bag reposed a ransom 
in silken links and jewels. 

She had never been in a pawnshop in 
her life before. She walked past the 
first one three times, scanning the street 
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ahead, the cross street both ways. Finally 
ie forced her feet across the threshold, 
and asked her question. A fat, puffing 
man took a magnifying glass from his 


1 


pocket and studied the hand bag care- 
fully. 

“live hundred,” he said: 

“But it cost-——” 

“Its cost makes no difference, madame. 
The stones must be taken from the set- 
tings, already-——”’ 

“But why must the stones be taken 
from the settings? The workmanship 
around them is exquisite. You'll never 
find any one who could set them 
better - 

“Are you ready to give an affadavit, 
madame, of where you bought it, and 
or a 

“No!” She grabbed the bag from his 
hand, and pushed the coat across the 
counter, 

“Chinchilla,” 


paragingly, 


wheezed the fat man dis- 
“Already when chinchilla is 
once «itt from the shop it is old. Such 
a fur! Anyway. maybe I give you five 
hundred. Yes? 

ne thousand for the two Little 
nterest on the money in- 
Not enough to satisfy Irma. 


more than 
vested 
Irma was not one to be placated with a 
dribble Milly found herself wishing 


for James. James knew about money. 


lle managed to raise it when he had to, 
always but, if it was as hard as 
this 

She was not so timid entering the next 
place. But she came out pale and fright- 
ened. She had been offered five hundred 
for the coat and hag together. Getting 
money was hard—hard. Mind and body 
sickened at the task. She began to see 
James in every figure that hurried past 


her. Men in the market place, trying 

to sell something—weary, driven men. 

Selling something that no one would buy 
h 


—oh, the pity of it, the pity! She wanted 

to cry and wring her hands for James. 
She went to three more places. Her 

arm ached from the weight of the coat. 
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The bag seemed to drag like lead. The 
monotonous song of dribbling sums went 
on, chanted by puffing men with avari- 
cious hands and magnifying glasses 
screwed in their eyes. The market place. 
The market place! Day after day James 
stumbled on his driven round of the mar- 
ket place, scourged out from his home 
by her wheedling and her demands, sell- 
ing, selling, that which no one wanted 
to buy. . 

She found another place and went in. 
This time she laughed at the puffing man. 
She came out again. Her feet were 
tired. The high heels of her shoes were 
plowshares upon which she walked. She 
limped into Bryant Park and sank down 
upon a bench, Tears forced their way 
through her closed lids. But they were not 
tears for herself. All around her brooded 
those who had been worsted in the mar- 
ket place. Their strength had not been 
sufficient. 
stumble on and on and on. They had 
fallen, and crept away, out of the tread- 


They had not been able to 


mill. James—James was in: the tread- 
mill vet, going round and round. He 
mustn’t fall. He mustn't Strength 


must be given him; rest must be pro- 
vided to give him that strength. 

And suddenly she saw it all. She saw 
the way out, for both herself and James. 
If James was other than he was, it 
couldn’t be. But James was James. She 
would go to him, down in the place where 
he toiled, and tell him everything. He 
would believe. 
he would know the truth when he saw 
it in her eyes. He would know that, 
though she took the wages, she had 
shirked the service of sin. 


Because he was James, 


Irma! Irma 
could look elsewhere for her money. 
James would take the things back to 
West. Take them to West’ 
that Myrt need not know, and be hurt. 
Take them there and leave them. 
Then he would come back to her, and 
they would go out to find a home—a rea 
home, where James could come to have 


office, so 


1 
1 


his bent shoulders straightened, and his 
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sick soul made well. It would not be spring was weaving itself like a golden 
in Beaubay. The only virtue in the thread. Spring was on the way. Those 
place in Beaubay was that it would put who wanted gardens had better be up 
the Greaves deal over. The place they and at it, looking for their plots. 
found should be small and quiet, with The coat weighed nothing, and the 
a garden— bag was a feather on her arm as she 

At thought of a garden, strength came hurried toward the subway station. 
swimming back into Milly Painter. Hollyhocks! She must have hollyhocks 
Through the chill air a little strain of in her garden. 


@A. 


1 

HE bank in which Samuel Pepys kept his account—which, by the way, was 
overdrawn when he died—recently celebrated its two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary. It is still run by the same family and with many of the same cus- 
toms as formerly, Just as in the seventeenth century, a member of the firm still 
sleeps every night in the rear of the bank, which opens on a charming garden, 
and every morning unlocks the big front door with a huge key. The custom 
started when coaches could not be depended upon for promptness and one of 

the partners was accordingly assigned to sleep at the bank, 


EVONSHIRE HOUSE, one of the most interesting historical residences 

in London, is to be remodeled by an American architect into a luxurious 

apartment house—‘‘flats” is the fashionable English term. It was the London 

house of the Dukes of Devonshire, and was built in 1738, at a cost of nearly a 

million dollars. The building, set in charming gardens, contains a large marble 

staircase with glass balustrades, and entertainments comparable to the royal balls 
at Buckingham Palace have in the past been given there. 


@A. 


HE queen,” it is popularly maintained, “can do no wrong.” But that did not 
prevent a Spanish priest from assailing recently the dress of the Queen of 
Spain and her court ladies as immoral. In a sermon delivered before a fash- 
ionable congregation in the private chapel of the Convent Catechist in Madrid, the 
priest, pointing to pictures from a society paper of the queen and the court ladies, 
said, ‘“These dresses are immoral.” Needless to say an apology was soon in 


order en 


AH JONG, the Chinese game of a hundred intelligences, is subtly diverting 
with its poetic terminology. The new devotees speak mystically of the 
white dragon, the south wind, the bamboos, the Chinese wall. But imagine the 
startling effect when one of the precious ivory tiles happens to be lost to hear your 
host say that he is looking for the east wind. 


HAT there is many a slip between the marriage license and the altar is proved 

by the fact that three thousand couples failed to use licenses taken out last 

year at the London office. Possibly the official documents were too formidable 

and served to emphasize to the parties involved the finality of the step they were 
about to take. en. 


OCTOR ROSENBACH, who deals in rare books and first editions, spent 
over a million dollars on rare volumes while abroad recently. These pur- 
chases he brought back in a small trunk—truly a treasure chest. 
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The Plunderers 


By Winston Bouve 


Author of ‘Midas’ Daughter,” 
“The Left Hand of Luck," ete. 


Re 


[1V—THE CRYSTAL GAZERS 


I'S odd, certainly,’’ mused Lorimer 
Carstairs, facing his sister across 
their small breakfast table. He 

handed her the section of the Yimes 
that had been engrossing him for some 
minutes, and watched her dark brows 
knit over the caption 

“All Wall Street is wondering why 
li Royce should be golfing in the Cary 
linas just now, when his presence in 
New York is of paramount importance 
to the whole market.” 

Drusilla, lovely in a breakfast coat 


of blue as changeable as her black- 
lashed eyes, studied the paragraph be- 
neath the boldly lettered announcement: 


ROYCE ELUDES NEWSPAPER MEN 
ONCE MORE 


li Royce is no longer at Aiken. The finan- 
who left New York suddenly ten days 

i iora prescribed rest, could not be found 
ny neighboring resort 
ed to disclose the present whereabouts 
\Ir. Royce, whose absence is causing con- 
rable excitement in the Wall Street dis 
Royce, who is responsible for the amal 


His s« cretary de 


gamation of the biggest tin interests, is a 
ire of international importance. Just now 
especially in the public eye because of 
aching consolidation of the larger 
rporations to the exclusion and prob- 
havoc of the lesser interests 


~} 


ie looked up questioningly 
‘It doesn’t seem possible that he 
would go off on a pleasure trip now!” 


“That is what a lot of people are 
thinking, and saying. Alden Griggs 
believes that there will be a panic in the 
market, if he doesn’t show up soon. 
You have no idea how much money is 
tied up in every direction. And now 
that the whole thing is hanging in the 
air Sg 

He finished his sentence with a 
shrug, and took a cigarette from Dru’s 
extended case. 

“Mr. Griggs ought to know,” she 
agreed thoughtfully “Will it—affect 
him ?” 

“It will affect everybody.” 

She nodded slowly. That was im- 
portant, whatever affected 
\lden Griggs would affect her brother 
and herself. Griggs was an amazingly 
rather seriously inclined 
young man, whom Dru had never been 
able to impress with her impertinent 
charm. After Jason Meade, a friend of 
their father’s and Dru’s affianced hus- 
band, had ruined them by misusing for 
his own purposes their fortune intrusted 
to his care, Lorry had made business 
connections with Griggs’ New York 


because 


successful, 


brokerage office. 

It was then that, robbed by Meade, 
cheated out of reparation by his death, 
Drusilla and her brother, disillusioned, 
embittered, had taken stock of what 
remained to them, and had discovered 
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that their most valuable asset was their 
wits. Other people adventured along 
through life with a quick wit, a natural 
resourcefulness as their chief capital; 
why shouldn’t they do the same thing? 
The whole world plundered, or was 
plundered. As Dru and her 
brother had had anything to be filched, 
they had belonged to the ranks of the 
plundered. But 

The handsome young Carstairs, 
grandchildren of old Gurney Carstairs, 
sea trader of an era when piracy, of a 
sort, was the privilege of the seas, had 
determined to embark upon the other 
course. They had, however, marked it 
out with a scrupulousness that belied 
it. They were to take nothing unfairly, 
unjustly ; they were to pillage only from 
those who had already pillaged from 
others: and they were to succor the 
weak, the defenseless. 

“For,” as Lorry had said, “you can 
play any game fairly!” 

So it happened that Lorry and Dru 
were living in a shabby little uptown 
flat, its foyer of dubious tiles and dusty 
palms wholly unprepossessing, but its 
interior charming—thanks to Dru’s 
clever hands, which knew how to place 
bits of brocade, and old mahogany, and 
lamps—even distinguished. Drusilla, 


long as 


now—- 


whose friends still invited her every- 
where, was never at a loss for the 
proper thing to wear. She was too 


lovely to have given up the trappings 
of her loveliness. And, by reason of 
their erratically growing bank account, 
the Carstairs could depend upon a few 
of the pleasures of old. 

Considering these things, Dru linked 
her unspoiled hands under her chin and 
drooped speculative evelids. 

“T know Paula 
murmured not so irrelevantly. “Not 
well. I met her at the Royce country 
place six weeks ago. It was at that 


Rovece, Lorry,”’ she 


charity féte for which Kitty Bosford 
made me slave so diligently. 
at her booth. 


I served 
The thing was staged 


Ainslee’s 





on the Royce grounds, and Paula Royce 
did us all magnificently. She must have 
spent thousands.” 

“Ten years ago she was a stenog- 
rapher in his outer office. Now “4 

‘*She’s still climbing toward the seats 
of the mighty!” Dru wrinkled her de- 
lightful nose. “She'll attain one, in 
time, for she’s clever enough never to 
let any one be bored! And her chari- 
ties are gorgeous!” 

Carstairs glanced at his watch. 

“You didn’t meet him, of course; no 
one ever does. Griggs knows him very 
well. | think he suspects that he was 
obliged to drop out for a time. He’s a 
man of sixty, Dru, and this handsome 
young wife of his keeps him at a mad 
pace. He’s suffered with insomnia for 
years, has had to take some mild form 
of opiate to keep going. It’s whispered 
that he has had a complete collapse, is 
hidden away in some sanitarium near 
here. Grigys believes that, and he’s not 
the only one. If he isn’t back before 
the beginning of the week— Wednesday 
the tin people are due to consolidate— 
the bottom’s drop out of 
things.” 

“Let’s hope he’s back, then. 
be late, darling !” 

She pulled her brother’s sleek, dark 
head down to hers, brushed her lips 
across his cheek in a quaintly maternal 
caress that was the result of her seni- 
ority by some two years, and let him go. 

Dru’s mornings were full enough 
these days. And that brilliant October 
forenoon sped in a round of domestic 
duties, the performance of which a year 
before she would have found incon- 
ceivable. Now she didn’t mind them. 
They were particularly unobtrusive this 
morning, for Lorry’s story of Royce 
and his elusive vacation was uppermost 
in her mind. 

Supposing this Midas did not return 
in time to take up the reins that he had 
dropped? Supposing, as Lorry secretly 
feared, he had had a complete break- 


going to 


You'll 























a 


dD 
t 
ui 


Op 


cuarded jealously ¢ 


ransaction ot 


wn, the secret of which was being 
She glanced out ot 
e window upon the brick walls of the 
site court; the sheer, gray sto¢king 
ie was mending slid to the floor, ‘Then 
ry would be out of a position, cast 

t! \Vorse than that, 


certain 


ie chaotic tide. 
1 proceeds of a unofficial 


hers—a well-earned sum, 


he remembered, smiling faintly—-were 
ested, ironically, in tin 
the telephone shrilled. She _ lifted 


e receiver to her ear with a foreboding 


omething unpleasant. Her expecta- 


iol was justified lt was her broker 


th the contiding announcement that 
er investment was already a loss. The 
luctuating badly, with a 


Should he sell 


irket Was 
wnward trend. 
‘No,’ she told him impulsively. 


seastlv luck, just as she and Lorrv 


recouping a little of their lost 

te. But her intuition, in which she 

rusted faithfully, told her to hold on. 

mething might happen—the unex- 

ted usually did, where she and Lorrv 

( ned Vhoughtfully she set 
wn the telephone 

the unexpected happened before she 

l ta mits hanger a new furred 

rock She had determined to wear 

with her most seductive hat, to Alden 

riggs’ office \fter all, as a suppliant 


uuldn't be wholly ignored. In her 


uent days Ciriggs had been a frequent 


t at the villa above Capri, an ex- 
wn rf tre iid Lorry’s for two 
Tul season 

The doorhell rat cr She tossed the 
ed green gown upon the bed. went 


nswer it, and started back in the 


ll reception hall For there before 
a sable cloak that was a mantle 

lon tood Paula Rovece. 
| poised as if her 


Dru. as perfectly 
} dark hair was not hanging about 


her shoulders, from which slipped the 


most informal of negligees, held out her 
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embarrassment as she 
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It was her caller who betrayed faint 
followed Dru 
into the small sitting room. 

“Do torgive me for coming at this 
unearthly hour, but [ had to see you!” 

Dru, having seated her guest, waited 
the merest moment, then chatted on. 

“I didn’t 
town 


even know you were in 
How can you bear to leave that 
ravishing shore? I’ve 


lawns and gardens 


place at the 
your 
ever since that fete you made so suc- 


dreamed of 


cessful.” 
rand.” Mrs, Royce loosened her sables, 
looked appealingly at the younger 
woman. “I only dared to come at al! 


come on a very peculiar, er- 


through a common friend of ours 

“Kitty Bosford,” said Dru to her- 
self, consumed with curiosity. 

“Amy Wallach,’ ended Mrs. Royce 
surprising], She raised her veil, and 
Drusilla saw carefully powdered traces 
of tears on the perfectly curved cheeks. 

“Vou did her an inestimable service 
You rescued that 
silly son of hers from some dreadful 


once. Miss Carstairs 


people in Boston—from an unscrupu- 
lous woman. I want you to help me! 

“T?" murmured Dru. “My dear 
Mrs. Royce, how could I possibly help 


vou? That other episode was a~mat 


} 1 


ter of chance, more than anything e 
And the Wallachs are old friends.” 


That, Dru thought, was 


Dee 


putting it 

delicately but quite clearly. The woman 
i 

was undeniably ordinary 


“Tf vou'll help me. V'll pav vou any- 
thing you ask!” 

Dru, flushing with unreasonable an 
ger, lifted unvielding brows 

“Did Mrs. Wallach tell vou that my 
services were for sale °” 

No.” The exquisite lips quivered 
“But she told me—I guessed, that is, 
that 

“! had my price. I have!’ Dru, 
amused at her own 
smiled 


squeamishness, 
“I’m being very stupid, very 


I’m sorry [f vou still want to 


rude 
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tell me why you are here, I'll be as 
helpful as I can.” 

It was a curious coincidence, to say 
the least. Could it be about 

“I haven’t dared to go to any de- 
tective agency, as you'll understand 
presently,” Mrs. Royce began. ‘‘That 
would defeat my ends in itself. I’ve 
come to you, Miss because 
you're clever enough, able enough, to 
do as much as any detective could, and 
do it safely. My husband, Eli Royce, is 
supposed to be resting in South Caro- 


Carstairs, 


lina. You, like every one else, know 
that. He never even started on that 
motoring trip. Neither I nor any one 


else knows where he is!” 

Dru stared at her caller in blank un- 
belief. 

“You mean—— She hadn’t thought 
of that possibility for a minute. After 
what Lorry had told her, what she had 
read, she was ready to believe the finan- 
cier had been privately sent to some 
nerve sanitarium to recover as quickly, 
as secretly as possible from some crash 
resulting from his 
sleep-inducing drugs. 

“T mean that ten days ago Eli Royce 
vanished between his Wall Street office 
and our home on Park Avenue. That 
night he was to start for South Caro- 
lina. Officially, he started. Really, I 
have not seen him, heard from him or 
of him. His secretary and I—a per- 
fectly reliable creature, devoted to Eli 
—have not permitted a word of this to 
leak out. But we've been desperate 
You know what it means to have him 
missing now!” 

“T understand perfectly. 


excessive use of 


If he isn’t 


back within the next few davs’’—Dru’s 
mouth curved in an ironic smile— 
“pouf! Everything I have will he 


gone.” 

“There'll be a panic,” said Rovce’s 
wife. “I was a stenographer in his 
office ten years ago. Big business has 
fascinated me always. [li has talked 
I have been, perhaps, his only 


to me. 
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confidant. They called him the ‘Lone 
Wolf,’ you know. I know what will 
result from his absence now. Miss Car- 
stairs, my hands are tied. I can't tell 
the truth to the police, the detective 
agencies—to any one. You are my only 
hope. Will you help me?” 

“Do you suspect that he has been kid- 
naped?” asked Dru. ‘There are a great 
many people who would make fortunes, 
and save fortunes, out of his being held 
a prisoner until after next week, I sup- 
pose. 

Dru propped her chin on her clasped 
hands, her eyes narrowing. 

“If I thought that, I should have 
risked the publicity which putting de- 
tectives on his trail would cause. No, 
that’s not it, Miss Carstairs.” Paula 
Royce clasped her flawless gold bag so 
that her knuckles whitened. 

“A few people suspect what I sus- 
pect,” she went on; “that Eli, who has 
been in a frightfully nervous condition 
for months, has simply gone under, He 
—he has been under tremendous pres- 
sure, under more pressure than a 
man of sixty can stand. He couldn't 
sleep, and he began to take some 
drug nearly a year ago. He _ has 
been taking it ever since, in increasing 
doses. Well, you must know what | 
fear: that he began to crave it so in- 
tensely that nothing else seemed of any 
importance; that he escaped from con- 
ditions of life that made it impossible 
for him to satisfy that craving. Think 
of it! He may be here, in this city, in 
some hideous dive, some dingy lodging 
house, unconscious of everything. Or 
he may be—dead! Do you wonder that 
[ am nearly mad with fear? That | 
do not dare to trace him openly, let any 
glimmer of my own suspicion reach 
another’s mind? That would mean ut- 
ter ruin. For Eli Oh, I have ab- 
solute faith in his ability to battle down 
anything. His life proves that. With 


a six months’ rest, a cruise, a complete 
relaxation from his burden of care, he 

















will be the man he used to be! We 
must find him.” 

Dru, brilliant eyed, nodded slowly in 
acquiescence. 

“We must. Mrs. Royce, you're a 
very unusual person, of very unusual 
perception. But | can’t help thinking 
that your premise is wrong this time. 
The man that you have described, the 
man that is Eli Royce, might collapse 
physically, but not morally. He'd hang 
on until he dropped; he wouldn't give 
up, vanish without a word, undermine 
the trade of a nation to satisfy his 
craving for a drug.” 

“I’ve told myself that a thousand 
times!” Mrs. Royce shuddered. “And 
yet-——” 

“There's something else, something 
that you haven't told me, that makes 
you believe that,’ guessed Drusilla 
quietly. “What is it? If you really 
want me to help you, you'll tell me 
€ verything.” 

Mrs. Royce moistened her lips with 
er tongue, and pulled at the tight 
meshes of her veil. 

“You'll laugh at me. But I can't help 
that. 1 know that is what has happened, 
for I’ve seen him—three nights ago 
lying on a narrow cot against a moldy, 
hideous wall. He looked ghastly be- 
ond words. Oh, I can’t describe it to 
you.” 

“You saw him!” Dru wondered if 
she had a mad woman to deal with. 
“As clearly as I see you now.” Mrs. 
Royce, pale, overwrought, stifled an 
hysterical laugh at the girl’s amazement. 
‘You probably don’t believe in those 
things. I didn’t until the other night, 
but 1 do now. Do you remember that 
iéte of mine? A woman named Zina, 

mystic, seeress, anything you like, was 
there in the blue pavilion. She was the 
chief attraction. [very one was crazy 
about her, flocked to have their fortunes 
told. Well, I had her in to amuse 
some dinner guests the other evening. 
And I saw Eli in her crystal!” 


6—Ains. 
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The two women leaned back in the 
luxurious limousine, surveying the nar- 
row, twisting streets through which the 
big car purred. 

“A niceish neighborhood,’ Dru com- 
mented, eying with approval the ivy- 
garlanded brick houses, their white 
doors and trim green shutters. 

“It's come up very recently,’ said 
Paula Royce. ‘Five vears ago all this 
part of town was nothing short of 
slummy. But a few nice people still 
clung to their old homes, and a few 
more drifted this far west of Fifth 
Avenue, bought houses and remodeled 
them. And then as soon as a hand- 
some apartment building or two was put 
up property values began to climb. I 
love it down here.” 

They had left West Eleventh Street, 
turned into one of the many, twisting 
byways of the Village, and drew up at 
last before a pale yellow brick house 
with heavily curtained windows. 

“So this is where Zina lives,” mur- 
mured Dru. “She must find her trade 
rather profitable.” 

Paula Royce was not laughing. 

“She does. You'd be simply as- 
tounded to know how many = smart 
women go to her regularly. She's quite 
the craze, and they seem to think she’s 
wonderful.” 

Drusilla smoothed out her black crape 
frock as the manservant ascended the 
steps, and lifted the curiously wrought 
knocker twisted in the shape of a scaly 
bronze serpent. 

‘Remember,’ she told her new 
friend; ‘‘don't let this woman suspect 
that I am an unbeliever. Remember, 
too, that I’m a mourner, seeking solace 
behind the veil. Good Lord, your man 
wasn’t given a chance to knock.” 

The door had swung open, and a 
Hindu servant surveyed them blandly 
as the two women stepped out of the 
machine. 

Drusilla noted that Mrs. Royce knew 
the personnel of the yellow house. 
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“Tell 
Chandra. 


that it is I, 


mistress 
Ask her if she will not see 
me for a few 


your 


moments.” 
“Mem-sahib has an appointment ?”’ 
“No. 
When the man padded away in his 
white robes Drusilla glanced about her, 
wide-eyed with interest 
“Isn't it curious 7” 
her furs about her, shivering. 


But | am sure she will see me.” 


Paula Royce drew 
hall, 
tiled curiously in black and white. In 
the middle of 
staircase, 


They were standing in a large 
¢ 


the hall rose a_ spiral 
and a with a 
wrought-iron railing draped with Per- 
sian rugs that were distinctly good, ran 
around three the entrance 
chamber. The emptiness, into which 
strange, faint perfume, was 
Che fragrance rose from 
the altar lamp that glowed before a 
shadowy recess in which, on a dais, sat 


a brazen god. 


balcony, 


sides of 


stole a 
rather heady 


acceded Dru 
And instantly she regretted the 
words. For a eold 


that covered one wall slid back sound- 


“She knows her effects,” 


black and screen 
a brown, veiled woman with 
folded the her 
wool stood them. 
Drusilla caught her breath, for the pale, 
brown face was a mask, bland, blank, 
with lowered lids. Then Zi1a lifted her 
and inclined her head 

Her eyes were amazing, like the eves 
of an Egyptian statue. Iris and pupil 
were of indistinguishable black, set, like 
a dull jewel, by a hand that loved sym- 
metry. 


lesslv, and 
hands 
white 


into sleeves of 


robe before 


eves, 


“Tl have brought a friend of mine to 
you, Zina. She is very unhappy, 
and thinks that you may comfort her.” 

Zina glanced at the girl in her heavy 
mourning, and Dru felt 


from that snakelike gaze 


see 


rece vil 
were 


herself 
Chey 
positively uncanny, those impelling eves. 
She almost regretted the decision she 
had made. 
“T am sorry.’ 
The seeress had a voice of thrilling 


Ainslee’s 








perfection, low-pitched, even as the rip- 
ple of water. 

“lL can whom | 
have made appointments, madame. lt 


see only those with 


your friend can come to me to-morrow 
—lI am quite exhausted now.” 


That marvelous voice! Drusilla, in 
spite of herself, was drawn by it 
strangely. 


“May I come to-morrow?” she asked 


eagerly. 


The inscrutable eyes clung to hers. 
“To-morrow. At four.” 

Her pale brown hands appeared from 
the strangely 
made some gesture, and the man Chan 
the black 
screen hid her once more. Drusilla and 
Mrs. Royce stood alone in the black 
and white tiled chamber. 

The freshness of 
noon, its pale shimmer of sunlight, was 
stimulating to 
senses 


embroidered sleeves; she 


dra appeared as and 


COM 
fad 


the October afte: 


the younger woman's 
Paula 


who wore a curiously wrapt look, down 


f lowed Rovee, 


as siic 


the white stone steps to the sidewalk 


“She's rather wonderful, isn’t she 
Paula laughed self-consciously “You 
find yourself believing in her, even 


when you don’t want t 
“She has weird eves,” 

“Hypnotic, I suppose.’ 

companion stop, one foot 


Dru admitted 
She saw her 
on the limou 
sine step, and wave to a man who had 
turned the 
fair haired, and he came toward them 
hurriedly at her beckoning hand. 


corner. He was young 


“It’s mv husband’s secretary, Arnold 
Luther. Mr. Luther, what are vou do 
ing down here?” 

“Pursuing you,” he smiled; rather 


run, and ac- 
introduction of Dru 


from his. short 


her 


winded 
knowledged 
silla 

“You have news for me?” 

He shook his head 

“T’m sorry to say, no. I tried to get 
you—oh, important-—but a 
servant told me vou were here. So I 
took the subway down; and here I am.’ 


nothing 
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A plump, mouselike little man, Drusilla 
thought, yet the sort that a man like Eli 
Royce might easily choose. Frequently 
men of very strong personality prefer 
to have about them less distinctive, even 
unobtrusive, people, who will sink into 
the background easily, and function un- 
ostentatiously. 

Mrs. Royce, haggard under her per- 
fectly applied enamel, leaned back list- 
lessly. 

“Miss Carstairs knows the truth, Mr. 
Luther. I have told her because I feel 
that she can help us, if anybody can.” 

His light gray eyes sent her a fleet, 
searching look that rather astonished 
Drusilla. The little man wasn’t the 
nonentity that he seemed. 

“We need help,” he said. “A bevy 
of reporters have been at my heels all 
day. But we’re safe for the immediate 
present, I think.” He drummed rest- 
lessly on the velour upholstery. “You 
are still unwilling to call in any de- 
tective agency ?” 

“You think yourself it ought to be the 
last resort.” Mrs. Royce touched her 
handkerchief to her lips. “It would be 
impossible for it not to leak out, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Are you trusting in your fortune 
teller still?” he asked with veiled dis- 
approval. 

His nicely kept white hand, its back 
covered with a thick, golden down that 
gleamed in the light, rose to stroke his 
small, fair mustache, perhaps to con- 
ceal the masculine contempt that 
touched his mouth. 

“T can only remember that I saw him 
in her crystal. Miss Carstairs went 
with me to-day, but——” 

“Zina couldn’t see us. 
very silly’: 


I suppose I’m 
Drusilla looked deliciously 
young and faintly embarrassed as her 
blue eyes, rounder than usual, rested on 
Luther’s amused gaze—“but it is rather 
fascinating. And there’s so much that 
we don’t know about, I suppose——” 

Only a sharp lurch of the limousine 


kept Mrs. Royce from reminding Dru 
of her cynicism of a half hour ago. 
The pressure of the girl's hand kept 
her silent for a puzzled moment, and 
then the two women saw that the street 
down which they would ordinarily have 
driven was closed for repairs. The 
chauffeur consulted Mrs. Royce, and 
clumsily the big car backed out of the 
narrow street, which was little more 
than an alley. 

“If you'll allow me!” Luther spoke 
into the tube. “Go down Bleecker 
Street. Then turn east as soon as you 
can.” 

“What a fascinating part of town!” 
enthused Drusilla, peering at the 
strange little shops, the houses that 
seemed to lean toward each other above 
the narrow thoroughfare. “Do you 
know this part of New York?” 

“Rather well, There are some excel- 
lent little Italian eating places down 
here. ” 

“Horrible!” Mrs. 
“You  see’—a cynical amusement 
gleamed in her large gray eves—‘‘ten 
years ago I lived in this sort of a neigh- 
borhood. Only it was uptown, in Har- 
lem.” 

Very slowly they were making their 
way down Bleecker Street, crowded with 
people and pushcarts and trucks, with 
the elevated clanging overhead. For 
blocks there was nothing but high tene- 
ments and shops and grimy warehouses 
or factories, but here and there old, 
musty brick houses still stood, houses 
where, Dru knew, one might find 
carved staircases, paneling of ancient 
oak under layers of tattered wall paper. 
Once these houses had been stately pos- 
sessions ; now they were hives, swarm- 
ing with dirty children, raucous fami- 
lies crowded promiscuously into the sub- 
divided rooms. Or more pathetically, 
even, they stood untenanted, with paper 
plastered over broken panes, and shut- 
ters all awry. 

The traffic held them for a moment 


Royce shivered. 
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outside such a house, a house without 


life, 


empty windowed, bleak even 
though the western light turned the 
bricks warm and rosy with its magic. 


The green door, a scarred and battered 
thing, boasted an old-fashioned knocker, 
and Dru fancied she could 
ghost of the house that 
walls had been. The rusty iron foot- 
scraper that guarded the steps was a 
relic of a long-past era. 

The signal 


recall the 
those grimy 


last; the 
long line of trucks and wagons crawled 
on; 


was given at 
and nosed 
its way into a less crowded side street 
that eventually brought them into sight 
of Washington Square. 

Drusilla, who had been lost in 
thought during the latter part of the 
drive, had Mrs. Royce drop her at the 
public library. 

“Can't you dine with me 
ning’ Among the three of us 
Mr. Luther and me 
to some solution?” 

Dru shook her sleek, dark head. 

“T’ll be busy, I’m afraid. But to- 
morrow ET 


the limousine shot out 


this eve- 
you and 
mightn’t we come 


Luther murmured his disappointment. 
He was obviously taken with her dis- 
turbing prettiness, her wide, black- 
lashed eyes that were neither blue nor 
green. 

“T’ll come by for 
afteernoon, then.” 

Paula Royce squeezed her hand, and 
a flicker of her fair lashes, that no man 
could have read, told Drusilla she un- 
derstood the younger woman’s warning 
of half an hour Then 
nodded to the chauffeur, 
the big f 


you early in the 


before. she 


liveried and 
curved from the 
curb, leaving Dru to her ascent. 


maroon car 
In the reference room of ‘the library 
she waited a long time for an armful 
of musty books had 
with care. Theit mottled 
did not give them the air 
sort of fiction that a decorative young 
woman would find absorbing. But the 


that she chosen 


dark, covers 


of being the 
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happiest of small smiles bowed Dru’s 
fresh time later, 
tripped interminable 


some 
down the 
steps to the Avenue 

She got home at dusk, to find the 
apartment lit and Lorry waiting for her, 
He was not alone. 


she 
stone 


lips as, 


\lden Griggs, slen- 
der, distinguished, rose from a deep 
chair to relieve her of her burden. 

“We thought you might give us some 
tea,” Lorry explained from his post at 
the copper teakettle, whose lamp rarely 
burned with any enthusiasm, ‘“‘but we 
weren't in luck. Where have you 
been °”’ 

She laughed softly, hoping that her 
hair was not too wind blown. 

“With Paula Royce!’ 

“You have!’ Griggs shot her a curi- 
ous look. ‘I suppose she didn’t tell you 
when Royce was expected back!” 

“No.” Dru dropped her furs, seated 
herself behind the tea table. “Get those 
little cakes, Lorry. Two lumps? Why 
is his absence causing all this commo- 
tion?” 

She listened innocently while Griggs 

and nodded at last. 
“So all these other people— Baldwin 
Hereford and the them— 
would be only too glad if he didn’t come 
back in time !” 


explained 


and rest of 


“Exactly.” He searched her wide 
eyes as if he suspected some glimmer 
of cognizance behind the blue. ‘“Bald- 
win would be particularly pleased. 


Years ago Royce ruined him on a large 


scale. Baldwin and his partner, a 
rather negligible chap named Luther 
whose son, by the way, has been 
Royce’s secretary for years—were 


wiped out. There wasn’t room enough 


for him and for Royce, and he was 
shoved to the wall. But I shouldn’t be 


boring with business.” 


you 
Dru flashed a smile of dazzling 
dor upon him. 


can- 
“You aren't boring me,” she assured 
him. “It all interests me enormously.” 
And then they talked of other things. 














Drusilla and Mrs, Royce waited in 
the black and white tiled aatechamber. 
Somewhere in the yellow house a clock 
chimed four times, and then stillness 
pervaded the place once more. For the 
second time, as if summoned by magic 
means, the white-robed figure of Chan- 
dra stood before them. 

“If the mem-sahib will follow me,” he 
murmured, 

Paula Royce, upon whom Zina’s 
house seemed to exercise some curious 
and impelling influence, laughed nerv- 
ously. 

“Shall | go up with you, or would 
you rather go alone?” 

“Upr” 

Drusilla, frocked in black, glanced 
up as Mrs. Royce nodded toward the 
spiral staircase. 

“She always sees us in the tower 
room.” 

‘My mistress permits but one in the 
room of the the 
Hindu, 


crystal,” regretted 

Dru shrugged, and found herself as- 
cending the twisting stair. At last she 
reached the end of her journey, and 
stood before a carved door that opened 
silently. The room was very dark, ex- 
ept for a solitary point of light, a curi- 
ous circle of radiance that instantly 
aught her gaze. She took a step for- 
ward, and, becoming accustomed to the 
«loom, saw that it literally was a ball of 
light, a crystal, reflecting some cun- 
ningly concealed glow, resting on a 
tand or table. The room, of tricky 
hape and dimension, seemed to be hung 
with black velvet. Dru’s feet sank into 
the deep pile of a black rug as she ap- 
roached the crystal, and then her star- 
tled eves told her that she was not alone 
in the tower room. Behind the crystal 
sat an immobile figure, as still, as pas- 
ionless in its repose, as a jade deity. 
It was Zina. At last she spoke. 

“You have not come to seek the face 
of a loved one here.” 

Her pale brown 


hands unfolded, 
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reached out until they touched the bril- 
liant ball. Her eyes glowed upon Dru’s. 

“No,” admitted the girl. 

“You have come to seek another face, 
the face of a man you have never seen. 
If it is willed, your desire shall be 
given you. Sit here, and place your 
hands in mine.” 

Under the spell of those amazing 
eyes, Dru seated herself upon the velvet 
stool before Zina and the table that 
bore the crystal on its strangely wrought 
tripod, and placed her hands in the 
palms of the seeress. Hypnotic eyes, 
she had thought the day before. They 
were terrible now, burning through that 
pale brown mask of a face. Suddenly 
Drusilla knew herself to be afraid. It 
was a mad thing she had done, putting 
herself in the hands of this woman. 
The black and white tiled reception 
chamber, where Paula Royce waited, 
seemed miles away. The outside world 

where was it? Zina was speaking. 

“The crystal is holding your eyes. 
\lready it is clouding, clouding! It is 
no longer bright.’’ 

Dru, faint as though her will itself 
were being drawn from her by that low, 
impelling voice, saw the ball of light 
dim. She was being hypnotized, her 
will rendered useless by some hidden 
force. No; by a perfectly natural force, 
that she knew all about. Those books 
on hypnosis— 

“The picture forms. 
the crystal. 


Look deep into 
Deeper—deeper still. You 
see a street, a noisy, twisting street. 
with high buildings shutting out the skv, 
broken pavements, desolate houses. You 
pass them by, and then you come to 
another house, a house with drawn 
blinds, a scarred, green door. You 
go up the steps, past the iron foot scra- 
per. The door is open. You enter the 
hall, the empty, moldy hall, mount the 
dusty stairs. There is a door beyond 
the landing. You open it——” 

Dru could not tear her eyes from the 
misty crystal. Panic was upon her, a 
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panic that the sweet, insidious air of 
the tower room seemed to accentuate. 
But nust not be panic-stricken! 
She swayed, deathly pale, hearing the 
droning words that almost formed a 
changing vision in the magic ball. Al- 
most, but not quite. For her pale lips 
never stopped moving, Unceasingly she 
repeated the multiplication table to her- 
self. She knew that as long as the 
consecutive sums formed 
By keeping 
her mind fixed upon the simple task 
she could defy the potency of the other 


she 


correctly 
themselves she was safe. 


woman's guile, and remember her slow- 
spoken words. She must, she must re- 
member ! 

“Now you look in, 
empty. 


See, it is almost 
There is only a chair, a table, 
And on the cot lies a man, an 
old man with a gray beard, and skin like 
wax. ad 


a cot. 


He is yellow, gaunt—dead 

Dru, in the the moment, 
scarcely knew whether or not she actu- 
ally saw the vivid picture in the ball she 


horror of 


touched. Until, still keeping her wits 
about her by an almost superhuman ef- 
fort, she distinctly saw something 
else. The something else was, against 


the dark depths of the ball—a darkness 
that the reflection of 
those inky hangings—a perfect, minia- 
ture hand 
a warning gesture, was no conjured 
but flesh and blood, mirrored 
perfectly in the crystal ball as it 
thrust out from the 
behind her! In its gesture it came into 
the reach of the hidden light, and, tiny 
thing that it was, it glittered like gold! 
The hand of Arnold Luther, covered 
with golden down! 

Drusilla 


must have been 


That hand, stealing out in 


image, 
was 


velvet hangings 


heard herself scream, and 


scream again. Dizzily she rose to her 
feet, swaying. Hands touched her 
not Zina’s hands, for Zina sat there, 
watching her strangely \nd Zina’s 
voice said: 

“Let her go, vou fool! She'll re- 


member nothing 
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Dru crumpled to her knees, gasping 
in the heavy, sweetish air that seemed 
to stifle her. She was alone, she dis- 
covered suddenly. She dragged her- 
self to the door futilely. It would not 
open. Drums beat in her ears, or was 
it curious music; the fumes of some 
cunning, Oriental drug were filling the 
room. Were there no windows behind 
those velvet Locked, of 
course! And when Paula Royce found 
her, when they brought her to, she'd 
remember nothing. 

For an instant she did not think she 
could raise the crystal ball, that glit- 
tered on its cushioned stand. But with 
the last her strength she 
lifted it and flung it upon the curtained, 
locked window. ‘The thin crash of glass 
was the last thing she heard. Only the 
cold rush of October air kept her from 


hangings ? 


remnant of 


collapsing completely. As it was, cling 
ing desperately to the high window sill, 
she lost all sense of time and space for 
long minutes. 
Presently 


Paula Royce was shaking 


her back to befuddled consciousness, 
demanding aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, a glass of water, when she 


opened her eyes. 
“She had better lie down for a few 


minutes,” murmured Zina. “I fear the 
room was a trifle close. When she 
asked me to summon you I did not 
dream that she was really ill! This 


” 


cushion, perhaps--— 

“Close! The 
snapped Mrs. Royce. 

Drusilla, pallid, but with a 
determination upon mouth, 
not be made comfortable. 

‘I am quite well enough to leave 
now.” 

“You have 
shock, madame. 


room is stifling!” 
look of 


her would 


nervous 
” 


undergone a 
I insist that you-——— 
“Order your servant away from that 

door!” said Dru silkily to the seeress. 

“Believe me, it will be wiser to do so. 


Your window glass must have showered 


Mrs. 


Rovee'’s car. Listen, and vou'll 











hear her chauffeur pounding at the 
door.” 

“What do you mean!” 
gave a frightened cry. 

“That this woman locked me in here 
to succumb to the fumes of some drug 
that, if it had affected me as she in- 
tended, would have destroyed all mem- 
ory of the past hour. But her trick didn’t 
work! You're very clever Zina, but, 
after the manner of your kind, not 
clever enough. You couldn’t hypnotize 
ine into seeing what you willed me to 
see. Mrs. Royce, I can take you to 
your husband’s side!” 

The pale brown woman did not vent 
the malignant fury that lit her oblique 
black eyes, but her words were sibilant 
with it, whispered though they were. 

“You're mad!” 

Sut the Hindu servant no 
stood beyond the threshold. 

“Come, Mrs. Royce. We haven’t an 
instant to waste, unless you want to 
find your husband dead. There’s Pres- 
ton calling you; better reassure him.” 

Down the spiral staircase they sped, 
winged with fear, and followed the 
troubled chauffeur out of the yellow 
house. 

“Yesterday, when you had to detour, 


Paula Royce 


longer 


you took us down Bleecker Street, 
through the factory section and little 
Italy. Take the same route. And 


hurry !” 

“What does it all mean? You think 
you know where Eli is?” Paula Royce 
clutched desperately at the girl’s arm. 

“T’m sure of it!’ Drusilla caught her 
underlip between her teeth, wide-eyed 
with frantic impatience. “Oh, it was 
more luck than anything else. But | 
can rely on most of my hunches. And 
when you told me that you had seen 
him in that woman’s crystal is 

“Then he was kidnaped, is in dan- 
ger, and Zina is in the plot! Oh, we 
should have Arnold Luther with us, to 
carry the thing through.” 

Drusilla laughed sharply. 
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“Luther is the man who has almost 
succeeded in—carrying the thing 
through!” she told Eli Royce’s wife. 
And then she explained how she knew. 

If they were wrong! If she could 
not remember the turns they had made, 
the street on which they would find the 
house with drawn blinds, a_ scarred 
green door, and chipped stone steps, 


guarded by a rusty foot scraper! Im- 
patiently she put aside the other 
woman's frantic questioning and 
watched their progress down the 


swarming street. That fruit stand she 
thought she remembered, the red brick 
corset factory. Yes, they were on the 
right track. 

“Halfway down the next block. Stop 
before the first empty house on the 
right-hand side, a house with green 
blinds.” 

They were there. A policeman on his 
beat approached at Dru’s beckoning 
hand, heard her swift explanation. 

“There's a very ill man—perhaps a 
dying man—held prisoner in this house. 
Help us gain entry, please.” 

A blast on his whistle brought a pair 
of bluecoats running. 

“Ring, if you like.” Dru seethed 
with impatience as she consoled the 
frantic wife. “There’s nobody there 
to answer the bell, unless I’m very much 
mistaken ! 

“Right you are!” The first officer 
waited only until the last echoes of the 
stiff bell had died away, then put his 
shoulder to the door panel. 

“Now, boys!” 

A crack, a rending of old wood, and 
a gaping fissure offered itself to 
Officer O'Flaherty’s fist. He thrust in 
his arm, unlocked the door, and the 
women looked about the empty, moldy 
front hall of a deserted house. 

“Upstairs!” said Dru, shivering. “In 
the room beyond the landing you’ll find 
him.” 

The door she designated stood shut, 
locked. But the heavily breathing po- 
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liceman uttered an exclamation as his a mysterious absénce of weeks in a 
fingers closed upon the key that pro- shabby, empty house of his own, would 


jected from the keyhole. He turned 
it and let them into a small hall room. 
Paula Royce screamed, and the gaunt, 
wax-hued man who lay in a deathlike 
huddle on the cot moved infinitesimally. 
li Royce still lived, but that was all. 
Mrs. Royce, on her knees beside her 
husband, moaned his name, trying to 
make him look at her, speak to her. 
Drusilla was telling the 
what she knew, directing him to the 
house of Zina. One of the men had 
already dashed downstairs to get a doc- 


policeman 


tor and an ambulance. 

“You'll find that he was being slowly 
murdered by ended. 
“His kidnapers were taking no chances. 


some drug,” she 
Afterward, if everything had gone as 
they intended, there would have been 
no trace of murder 
with 


He would be found 
here, certain of his belongings, 
just as if he had hidden himself away 
in this empty house and taken the stuff 
deliberately.” She was standing beside 
the dirty washstand, looking down at a 
soiled envelope containing several small 
brown pellets. “When the doctor 
comes ‘ 

The doctor was mounting the stairs 
at the moment. 

His diagnosis was swift, sure. 
Mrs. He 
has a chance; no more than that. Now, 
if you'll let the interne help me lift 
him 


“Opium poisoning, Rovee 


The burly policeman was finishing up 
his notes. 


“An’ the number of this house, 
Mike Lord love me, it’s part of 
Mr. Rovece’s own property ! 


That 
a perfectly 
Ri VC 


a phvsical break- 


last, 
was the finishing touch to 


Dru, relaxed at sighed 


conceived plan. For Eli e, known 


to be on the verge of 
down resulting from overstrain and in- 


from which he sought relief in 


S< ymni t 


ever-increasing quantities of a sleep- 


dead after 


inducing drug, to be found 


rouse but little suspicion of foul play. 
And when it was given out that he had 
died from an overdose of opium in a 
that he had | 

would be nothing more than a hushed- 


form been using, there 


up scandal, and a financial maelstrom 
resulting from his death. 


It was clever, clever! And mouse- 
like Arnold Luther, with an old debt 
to pay off on his father’s score, had 


conceived the thing. How many other 
people, Drusilla wondered, would be in- 


volved : 


“The woman Zina is not the only 
person implicated. Her confederate is 
\rnold Luther, the secretary of Mr. 


Royce.” 
Officer 
ously. 
“That's all miss. By now 
both \nd, if I 
you, I'd go home; vou look all 
up.” 


O'Flaherty nodded obsequi- 
right, 
they're under arrest. 
were 
done 


Drusilla, lovely in white wool sport 
things, swung her feet from the ve- 
randa railing, devoting herself to her 


host, who still spent much of his time 

ina wheel chair, with a blanket over his 

knees. 
“Very 


sidering that 


decent of vou, Drusilla, con- 
an impressionable young 
man lingers by the drive.” 

She chuckled engagingly 
intractable that he 


thoroughly 


Eli Royce 
was, 


She 


invalid was a 


nice person under- 


stood why the handsome Paula had suc- 
cumbed so easily to more than 
thirty older 


would have been comprehensible, eve 


ian 


a 
years than herself. it 


if Rovce had not been the financier he 
was. 
“T’ve 


chat fo1 


4 > 7 
been wanting a_ confidential 
vou're always 
requisitioned in advan¢ Dru, you 
an unforgetable thine for 

1 ” 
month ago 


along time. But 


lid 
me for 
thousands, in fact, a 

She shrugged. 














“I did very little. Divine justice and 
Zina’s stupidity in overplaying were the 
culminating factors. JI wonder what 
ever happened to her. She simply van- 
ished in thin air before they got to that 
Aubrey Beardsley stage set of hers.” 

“Her escape doesn't trouble me.” 
The financier’s mouth set firmly. “As 
long as I know that Luther is sojourn- 
ing up the river I can wish her bon 
voyage. The man is a rat! He even 
tried to implicate business rivals of 
who would doubtless be over- 
joyed, if I hadn’t turned up in 
time to put through that deal, but who 
weren't involved in the actual kidnap- 
ing at all. But I didn’t get you out here 
to talk of that. I am eternally in your 
debt, as matters stand, and I don’t like 
it. Let me ease myself by squaring 
things between us.” 

“What nonsense!” Dru deprecated 
her achievement gracefully. “As 
though you and Paula hadn’t paid me a 
thousand times in—the coin of my 
realm! You've both been heavenly to 
me, and I’m yachting with you in Janu- 


mine, 


ary 

“My dear girl!’ He looked amused. 

\ month at an Adirondack lodge, with 
a recuperating host, and a nervously 
wrought-up hostess isn't exactly a pleas- 
urable incident. 
to death. 


You've let us bore you 
And as for that southern trip 
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—Paula’s tremendously fond of you, 
and all that, but it'll mean a good deal 
to her to have the beautiful Drusilla 
Carstairs in the party. You know that. 
No, the only way I can pay you is in 
the coin of my realm. The other is 
counterfeit! Now then, let me give you 
a handsome check. Will your” 

She liked his humorous frankness. 
Liked it enough to decline frankly his 
offer of payment. 

“TI can’t do that. But what I will do 
is to give you my check for my bank 
balance, which isn’t so awfully small, 
and let you invest it for me. You have 
the golden touch, Midas. And if, now 
and then, you'll tip Lorry off to an ex- 
tra good thing——” she added charm- 
ingly. 

“You're superb!” His deep chuckle 
sounded again. “That's the sort of fi- 
nesse that made me, my dear. I salute 
you!” 

The impressionable young man, who 
had been invited to the lodge for Dru’s 
express benefit, was getting impatient. 
He had been waiting an hour for a 
canter through the russet autumn 
woods. Dru signaled him that she was 
coming and jumped lightly down from 
her perch. 

‘Finesse?’ she breathed in Royce’s 
ear. “Plunder!” And _ complacently 
enough she danced away. 


PIII 
N American woman whose portrait was painted forty-three years ago in Paris 
by the now famous Abbott H. Thayer, then an unknown art student, is 


ling for its return now that 


it has come to light again. 


The painting was lost 


or stolen in shipping it from Paris, and, until its appearance a few years ago in 
an American art gallery, its whereabouts were unknown. 


PIIVIECLE 


VEN queens are concerned about their good 


lucky pieces. 
by a little hunchback in green enamel. 


fortune and carry as talismans 


Queen Alexandra values as mascot a gold nugget surmounted 
A secret spring opens it and reveals a 


heaft-shaped piece of New Zealand jade within. 
DPSVECEE 
VIDENTLY a wealthy London woman believes that the camera tells no lies; 


for she Has had herself photographed once 


a month for the last twenty-two 


years in order to note the ravages of age. 














CALLED Rand Somers crazy the 
first time I ever him. His 
wife, whom I met later, appeared 

cool and possessed. But they were both 
quite mad. 
Money 


Saw 


They had 
Rand was a 


was their trouble. 
enough of it to begin with. 
wizard at selling bonds, and they lived 
in one of those Park Avenue apartment 
houses that has a Grecian urn on either 
Probably they had 
Then Rand’s Uncle 
Henry died, leaving them a safe box 
full of 


not a 


side of the entrance 


too much money. 


stocks and gilt-edge securities 
Perhaps that 
Well, it 


In the first place, nobody 


bad one in the lot. 
shouldn’t drive one mad: was 
pretty sudden 
expected Uticle Henry to die; and, in the 
second place, he wasn’t known to have 
fell off 
a week later 
New York 


bank 


a box at all. 
a cliff in 
a trust 


Then one da he 
\rizona, and about 
company in wrote 
Rand to drop by the and open the 
box. He opened it Pandora’s box— 
and found, besides the stocks and bonds, 
anger and passion and jealousy. 

It was in front of Truman’s that I 
first Rand You know 
Truman, Fine Arts, Fifth Avenue. Rand 
Somers came out of a tailor shop next 
door, half raised his cane to a passing 


saw Somers. 


taxi, then, seeing the crowd in front of 
Truman’s window, came over and joined 
it. He with 
the rest of us at a new canvas by Trevel- 
yan, a gorgeous, breath-taking thing 
called “Happiness.” It hangs in the 


stood a moment looking 





Author of “lhe 
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By Rice Gaither 
Pardoning of Belliard,” 
“We're All Civilized,"’ etc. 


Metropolitan Museum now. It was 
new then, and I had come up to view it 
for my column in the Dart. Alva had 
come along, and she was annoying me 
by asking how I should like to have the 


picture for our drawing-room with 
kitchenette attached. 


“ar 3 


vance -" 


had six vears salary in ad- 


[ began. 


Then I saw Rand Somers looking at 
He was doing 


Alva. 


whimsically, yet with 


it frankly, smiling 
the sort of diffi 
right. He glanced 
were asking my 


dence that made it all 
at me, as if he permis- 
sion before he spoke. 
“Would you really like to have it?” 
I decided then that he 
Neither Alva nor T knew ’ 
She blushed as if she had been caught 


Was Crazy. 


1 
what to say. 


coveting something that was her neigh- 
bor’s 

“Who wouldn't 
laughing 


* she managed at last 


‘T’d love to send it down to you,” said 
Rand Somers solemnly, 

“Oh, but 

“See here,” I interposed. 

sut he would hear neither one of us 
The first thing we knew he was telling 
us about Uncle Henry, the money. 


Alva. 


stammered 


“Really more than | know what to do 
with,” he 
credible ; 


said, sounding wild and in- 
“and it seems to me that any- 
body who wants anything beautiful like 
that ought to have it.” 

I don’t know how 


from him. 


we ever got away 


He was a well-groomed and 








Money 





agreeable maniac. We couldn't be rude 
to gallantry, no matter how absurd. But 
he was making a spectacle of us. 1 saw 
Truman, whom I knew quite well, grin- 
ning at us from the doorway. 

But we did get away. I think Alva 
said something about having left the 
gas on. We almost ran to the corner to 
get a bus downtown. When, atop that 
lumbering vehicle, we passed Truman’s 
again, Rand Somers was still there, talk- 
ing to Truman. 

“Well, that was a narrow squeak,” 
said Alva. 

“Yes,” I answered. “A little more 
and we should have owned a Trevelyan.” 

She sighed. 

It was the next day that he sent the 
picture to our apartment. I was at the 
office or we should not have received it. 
I didn’t know till Alva telephoned. 

“Well, he sent it,” she said in a voice 
that sounded triumph and puzzlement 
and chagrin. “Truman gave him the ad- 
dress.” 

“Truman’s an old scalawag.” 
wise I was speechless. 

We talked it over that night, and de- 
cided finally to send a note to the ad- 
dress which the accommodating Truman 
furnished. We couldn’t keep the pic- 
ture. We said so in the note. But we 
didn’t send it back. We said for Mr. 
Somers to come and get it. That was 
politer, we both thought. 

He came and sat down where he could 
see the picture hanging in the dining 
room, but he didn’t take it away with 
him. 

“Don’t you like it?” he asked Alva. 
“Well, then, why don’t you keep it? 
Have you any right to tell me what. I 
shall do with my money?” 

We compromised. We agreed to keep 
the picture as a loan. It was absurd, of 
course, but who can reason with the un- 
reasonable? Besides we liked Rand 


Somers. 


Other- 


“You—you'll have to come to dinner,” 
said Alva inadequately. 
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“And Mrs. Somers, too?” he smiled. 
“Oh, and Mrs. Somers, too,” gasped 

Alva. 

They agreed on Thursday evening. 
I told Alva the whole thing was too ri- 
diculous; that we had become involved 
with a maniac, but in my heart I knew 
better. I withdrew the maniac and we 
agreed that he was a queer duck. 

She asked Duffy Maclean to come to 
dinner with us Thursday evening, and, 
God forgive her, Martha Turner. Alva 
couldn’t know everything in advance. 
She couldn’t know that Edna Somers, 
too, was mad; she couldn’t know that 
anger and passion and jealousy were 
waiting in Uncle Henry’s box to fly out 
one by one whenever the box was 
opened. She couldn’t know that Rand 
Somers was going to fall in love with 
Martha Turner. 

3ut I knew as soon as Rand and 
Edna Somers came together into our 
little sitting room, where Martha and 
Maclean and Alva and I were waiting 
for them, that steel was struck in battle. 

Alva’s very greeting seemed to set 
them off wrong. 

“IT was afraid you weren't coming,” 
she laughed, putting out her hand to 
Edna Somers. “I can’t think of you yet 
as real.” 

Edna Somers, tall and dark and ele- 
gant in sables, murmured something that 
I am sure was quite correct. Yet in 
spite of her apparent self-possession, I 
thought she looked a little bewildered 
and a little resentful, as if Alva’s in- 
ability to think of her as real sounded 
impertinent and inexplicable. 

Rand, too, seemed to feel that some- 
thing was wrong. He glanced at her 
anxiously. 

That look of bewilderment did not 
leave her quickly. She put on icy armor. 
She regarded every one with a question 
in her eye. I tried to remember that 
she was just out of Park Avenue, and 
to think that our little sitting room, with 
its fumed oak chairs and leather couch 
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and Oriental art square, was too much 
for her. But I knew there was some- 
thing more than that. She was evi- 
dently mystified. 

“Good Lord,” I thought, “has her 
wild husband brought her here without 
telling her about the picture?” 

I dreaded mention of the picture. No 
one mentioned it while we waited in the 
sitting room. But I knew it would pro- 
claim itself as soon as the glass doors 
between us and the dining room were 
opened. It was a thing apart, you know. 
She couldn’t miss it. I dreaded dinner. 

The doors swung open and we went 
in. The picture was behind her and 
above her. She was facing her husband, 
or might have faced him had she looked 
at him. She was talking to Maclean. 
I wished that I might say a word to 
him. 

Rand Somers, across the table from 
her, was frankly looking at the picture. 

“Tt is wonderful,” I heard Martha 
Turner say to him. 

He started slightly, turned toward 
Martha, who sat next to him on his 
right, looked straight into those 
steadfast eyes of hers that are lit, some- 
how 9 inside. 


and 


He looked back at the pic- 
ture, and then at her again. 

“What is wonderful?” he smiled. 

“I think I meant the picture, but I’m 
not sure I don’t mean the will to give 


it. It was so absurd, and look how 

happy it makes everybody.” 
“Everybody?” he repeated. He 

glanced toward his wife again. “You 


know,” he told the girl, “it’s the kind 
of thing I’ve always wanted to do.” 
“Who wouldn’t?” 
“I'm so glad you understand,” he 
sighed. 
I wondered if he 
noun, or if 


stressed the pro- 

fancied he did 
Across the table, Edna Somers, finger- 

ing her 


1 only 


glass, spoke to young Maclean. 
“Why, I didn’t even know he knew 
them.” 


lwo red signals flaunted in her face. 
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Maclean was tell- 
ing her, I thought, about the picture. | 
wanted to kick him, but by that time he 
seemed trying to kick himself, 


Her voice was avid. 


“Oh, I say, now. Don’t you know?” 
He fumbled for words. 

I tried to follow him, but I couldn't 
There were too many cross currents of 
talk. Waves broke against the aérial | 
put up to catch them, but they broke in 
a blur of sound. I got only fragments. 

‘How does it feel to be the prince of 
givers,” came in Martha Turner’s voice ; 
in Edna Somers’ on the other side, to 
young Maclean, “Ah, then, it cost a lot 
of money?” 

I looked at Edna Somers. 
bright spots still flamed. But she was 
no longer bewildered. She stared at her 
husband, while he, across the table, ob- 
livious to her, was looking into Martha 
Turner’s eyes. 

The diner went on, and the evening. 
The picture still floated, if at all, in the 
Then at last 
T put Rand and Edna Somers into the 
She me a cold hand. 
The car dipped, and I heard her voice. 
You know how sound will travel up an 
open elevator shaft. 

“Rand, what did you pay for that pic- 
ture?” 

“Fifteen hundred. But what of it? 

It was the next time I saw them that 
their incompatible desires flared into 
battle. They quarreled frankly about 
money. Rand sat squarely on the lid 
of Uncle Henry’s guarding 
the and But red-eyea 
anger had already escaped. 

We were at the Somers apartment, 
Alva and I, being paid off for our din- 


The two 


backwaters of discussion. 


elevator gave 


” 


box, 


stocks bonds. 


ner. I didn’t like the party. It was 
one of those fizzy things, with fizzy 
people, and bridge It was Edna 
Somers’ party. That was quite obvious. 

In the first place, there were the 
Smythes. Smythe’s a crafty little law- 
yer with a repertoire of cunning. He 


always managed to finesse his jack. 














Then there was the Wall Street person, 
exuding information about stocks and 
bonds, and there was the little dancer 
from the “Music Box.” She’s rather 
nice. She made it two tables. 

We didn’t play very long. Edna 
Somers stopped the game, saying rather 
crudely, I thought, that bridge was not 
interesting unless the stakes were high. 
The party broke up into twosomes. She 
and the Wall Street person went off into 
a corner and sat on a Louis Quinze sofa 
with their heads together, 

Rand Somers wandered about the 
room like a lost soul. Twice I saw him 
approach the sofa where Edna was sit- 
ting with the Wall Street person, Once 
I thought he was going to speak to them, 
but he didn’t. Then Alva took him 
under her wing. 

Smythe and the young dancer were 
in the dining room, I judged from the 
swish of the cocktail shaker, and that 
left me with Mrs. Smythe, left me infi- 
nitely bored. She talked to me for ages 
about rare old Chinese prints, while she 
put one cigarette after another into her 
ong jade holder. 

Then Edna Somers got up off the 
Louis Quinze sofa and crossed the room 
to Rand, front of him, and 
poke to him. I couldn’t hear what she 
said at first. Alva went to the window 
and looked down upon the smart breadth 
of Park Avenue. 

dna Somers raised her voice as if 

Her 
Cham- 


stood in 


he were repeating something. 
vords sounded thick, I thought. 
pagne. 

“! want a thousand dollars, Rand.” 

My back was to them. Mrs. Smythe 
was saying something about the four- 
teenth century. The Wall Street gentle- 
nan, sleek and fat and bald, was stroll- 
ing along the rug in front of the sofa. 

‘T tell you, you can’t have it.” Could 
that be Rand Somers? I wondered. 
Flat and final and set. I wanted to look 
around. But there was no use. Their 
voices were eloquent enough. 
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Edna Somers laughed. Champagne 
again. 

“Thousands for a picture, but not one 
cent for me, eh?” 

“You can’t have a cent to gamble,” 
said he implacably. 

From that time forward it was war 
between them, until that last day of 
which I shall tell, when they faced each 
other in Martha Turner’s studio, Rand 
Somers anger-white and cold, his wife 
tremulous with jealousy and fear. 

I happened to see what was probably 
their next encounter; in a measure be- 
came the confidant of both. I was walk- 
ing up Fifth Avenue in the evening rush 
hour, when some one hailed me from a 
motor car. It was Rand Somers. 

“Get in,” he called, ‘and I’ll take you 
home with me to dinner.” 

Well, Alva was in Philadelphia, and 
I did go home with him, and on the way 
up he told me about a ridiculous adven- 
ture of that day, in which he took a park 
bench bum, bathed him and dressed him 
and shaved him, vicariously, you know, 
and fed him and set him up in an ex- 
pensive suite. I mention this because I 
really do understand how such things 
were maddening to Rand Somers’ wife. 
I’m sure he didn’t mean for her to know 
about the bum, but, as we were soon to 
find out, that slithering Smythe, who has 
offices in the Woolworth Building, was 
crossing City Hall Square and saw Rand 
Somers steering the bum toward a taxi 
in Broadway. Smythe telephoned to 
Mrs. Smythe, and Mrs. Smythe told 
Edna Somers. 

“I get strange glimpses of your life,” 
said Edna Somers after dinner that eve- 
ning. She attempted the light touch, for 
my benefit, I’m sure, but I felt the barb 
in her voice. 

“There’s nothing you don’t know 
about my life,” said Rand Somers, who 
must have felt it, too, because he 
flushed. 

“When I discover a picture of you sit- 
ting on a park bench, talking to a bum, 
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and then another picture of you getting 
into a taxi with him “2 

“Oh,” said Rand. 

She listened rather coldly while he 
told her about it; then burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“Why didn’t you bring him up to din- 
ner with Mr. Carrell?” she derided. 

“1 left him at the Ritz,’’ said he, with 
that grave whimsy I have come to know. 

So do you wonder ? 

But the really shocking thing I found 
out that night was that Edna Somers 
was, in a way, stealing money from her 
husband to gamble in Wall Street. 1 
was immeasurably embarrassed when 
she told me. Her telling me was just 
another evidence of her madness. 

Rand had gone out for cigarettes. She 
turned instantly to me, 

“You heard him refuse to give me 
money the other night?” 

I stammered something incriminating, 
whereupon she dismissed my embarrass- 
ment with a gesture. 

“Oh, don’t mind that,” she said. “If 
you're going to be friends with us, you'll 
have to get used to Rand’s queer ways. 
[I just wanted to tell you I got the 
money.” I said nothing, 
“And J doubled it,’ she added after a 
moment, and was quiet. I couldn't break 
“Do 


naturally. 


the silence. know where | 
got it?” 
“No,” 
to say. 
“T sold my sable coat.” 
I don’t 
ready sold, but I began to notice from 
that evening that she had on different 
jewelry every time I saw her, diamonds, 
often, and pearls. She told Rand that 
she had lost her emeralds in the subway 


you 


| said. There was nothing else 


know what else she had al- 


I don’t think she ever rode in the sub- 
way hue and 
well that 
her things to get 
bling money, and that, with her un- 
limited credit, she could thou- 


sands in that way. You may imagine 


and there 
ery after that. I 


she was selling 


was a great 


knew very 
gam- 


obtain 


how I was torn between an impulse to 
te! Rand what I knew, and a wholly 
false sense of honor about keeping her 


wild confidences. 

Then Rand found out. It was the bill 
from Tiffany's, | think, that set him on 
the track of her. There 
between them that I don’t know much 
about, and then Rand came to me. 

“She’s absolutely crazy,” he confided. 
“What am I going to do?” 

“Come down on her credit,”’ I told 
him, knowing very well that she would 
break out in a new place. 


was a scene 


He came down on her credit and she 
answered him by selling her motor car, 
an imported, six-cylinder roadster as 
big as a yacht. That must have brought 
several thousand even on a forced sale. 
But the money was soon gone. She lost 
it in Wall Street. 

On the day after the sale of the road- 
after I heard 
from Rand, with whom I was 
on pretty intimate terms by then, I saw 
Edna Somers getting out of an elevator 
in the Woolworth building. I had just 
come away Just as she 
got to the Broadway entrance, a white 
envelope fluttered muff, | 
It was quite empty. But 
it had Smythe’s name printed on the 
flap. She must 
office. 


I stopped 


ster, or rather the day 


about it 


from the bank. 
from her 
picked it up. 


have come from his 
No use to run after her 
vith an empty envelope. Besides, the 
envelope with Smythe’s name on it gave 
me cold chills. So Edna was fighting 
Rand! But what could Smythe do about 
it? Hadn’t Rand a right to keep his 
wife from gambling away their money? 
His position was really unassailable. 
There could be no question of divorce 
and Rand innocent of 
other But I carried the dis- 
turbing thought around with me all day 
and then, rather late that night, Alva 
and I found Rand in Martha Turner’s 
studio. 

It was quite accidental and natural. 


alimony. was 


women. 
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I’m sure Rand had never thought of 
going to her studio, particularly with- 
out Edna. He had meant to visit us, 
Alva and me, and had asked Edna to 
come along. When she declined, he 
came down alone. At the door of our 
apartment house, he met Martha Tur- 
ner. 

She told him she had vainly rung our 
bell, and they walked together in West 
Tenth Street until they came to Fifth 
Avenue. That was the natural parting 
of their ways, and Martha put out her 
hand to him, but he said he wanted to 
see her to her home, and did. She asked 
him quite castially to come in, and he 
climbed the narrow stair with her, and 
soon she was introducing him to her 
piano. It was open. There was some 
penciled script spread out on the rack. 

He told me afterward how she took 
off her gloves and laid them at one end 
of the keyboard, and began to play. It 
was that Trevelyan picture, “Happi- 
ness,” which she had translated into 
music. I have heard her play it, a dance 
intricate and light, a leap, finally a crash, 
and then the youth lying crumpled on 
the grass. Martha, disparaging her art, 
calls it a movie. But I know how Mar- 
tha grips one’s heart, playing on that 
old, battered piano, even the heart of 
one who isn’t ready to fall in love with 
her. 

The piano was still going when we 
got there. Really, it was what lured us 
in. But Martha played no more. We 
all sat and talked, and Rand regaled us 
with his story of the bum he had res- 
cued. I had heard it, but it was drama 
because I knew the contrast of that other 
telling. with Edna’s barbed words 
quivering where they struck. 

“T left him at the Ritz,” said Rand. 
And Martha Turner laughed. Rand 
laughed. He seemed to see all at once 
how funny he was. Then he broke off 
as if he had suddenly thought of some- 
thing. “TI must be going.” 


“You'll come back again, won’t you?” 
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said Martha Turner. “Sometimes there 
is tea. Mr. Maclean’s studio is just 
across the hall. He’d like you to see his 
pictures.” 

He did come back. 
Village after that. We got to be really 
intimate. He would come in after din- 
ner, saying, “Well, Edna’s gone to the 
Smythes’ for bridge.’’ He had an aver- 
sion for Smythe which I have sometimes 
thought clairvoyant, though of course it 
wasn’t clairvoyant, or the thing that hap- 
pened couldn’t have come about. He 
hated Edna’s going to the Smythes’. 

“She comes home all flushed up over 
winning twenty dollars,” he told me one 
evening, “too nervous to sleep. She 
meets that Wall Street person, and he 
fills her head with oil or motors or 
something, and then neither one of us 
can sleep. That sets things going again 
about the money.” 

“Well,” I said, “what are you going 
to do about money ?” 

“Oh, there’s nothing more to be done.” 

I, too, was uneasy about her going 
so much to the Smythes’. I didn’t trust 
Smythe. Of course Rand’s position was 
unassailable, and yet when a man and 
woman set themselves against each other 
and a crafty little lawyer steps in, and 
the man complicates matters by seeing 
a great deal of another woman—— 

“You and Edna had better try to get 
together,” I said. 

He had a great deal of time for us. 
He motored Alva and me around in 
search of an apartment and helped us 
to decide that we didn’t want to move, 
in spite of the fumed oak. I know that 
he sat for hours on a box in Maclean’s 
studio watching a landscape grow from 
sketches. He drank gallons of pale 
Chinese tea while Martha Turner plaved 
to him. 

And he kept on doing the ridiculous. 

One day Martha Turner told him 
Maclean was going to have to close his 
studio. 

“You mean money?” he asked. I sup- 


He haunted the 
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pose it was incredible that such a com- 
modity could matter in this new world 
of his. “His pictures really are good, 
aren't they ?’ 

“Why, they are 
Martha told him recklessly. 

The first we was when 
Rand came, bringing us the picture he 
had bought. 

“Good Lord,” I thought, “he has a 
mania for oils.” 

“It's as good as Inness,” he told us 
naively, “and for half the price.“ Hang 
that with the other one, will you?” 

I wanted to hang Maclean. But— 
well, | suppose Maclean, too, thought it 
was as good as Inness. 

Then, according to some plan of the 
devil, Edna came to see us. 
known why. 


as good as Inness,” 


knew of it 


[ have never 
Perhaps her curiosity was 
aroused, perhaps even her jealousy. But 
anyway she came, and of course she saw 
the second picture. 
Alva not to tell 


I tried to signal 
her, but Alva, 
innocent, was lost in polite conversation. 

Rand told me afterward that Edna 
tight-lipped and_ colorless. 
Without speaking she took off her coat 


poor 


sot home 
and flung it on the back of a divan, and 
then confronted him 

“T’ve been to the Carrels,’ she 


accusingly. 


said 


[ can see his look of surprise 

“Why, I’m glad of that. I thought 
you weren't going.” 

“T know vou did.” 

[ can hear her laugh, its provoking 
implication. 


“Look 


[ want 


here, Edna. There’s nothing 
to keep from you. If there’s 
anything vou don’t know about me, it’s 
you haven’t wanted to know.” 
But she flung up a hand 
“No, no, don’t talk 
Rand, vou really are 
Just let me think.” 
And then again she went to Smythe. 
Remember that I had the complete 
confidence, by that Rand 


because 


You're crazy. 
Don’t talk 


cTaz\ 


to me 


time. of 


Somers, certain frank self-revelation on 


the part of Edna, and that my wife was 
Martha’s most intimate friend. 1 know 
the three of them so well, and so well 
the things that happened to them, that 
I fancy sometimes that I can almost get 
inside their minds. | am trying not to 
take sides. Although Edna did the 
cruelest thing I have ever known a 
to do to the 
am trying to remember that Rand mad- 
dened her, and that she, in her mania for 
getting money, let herself into the hands 
of an unscrupulous lawyer. 

But they might have saved themselves 
even then, but for crowning 
folly. Rand made Edna jealous. He 
gave Martha Turner a piano. 

That sounds impossible on the face 
of it. One might suppose that Martha 
herself would not have let him do that. 
I’m sure she wouldn’t have, if she had 
But Rand acted cunningly. He 
even made her select the piano. 

“T want to buy a piano,” he told her; 
“the most beautiful.” 

He drove her up Fifth Avenue. He 
made her say, “I like this one best.” 


wonian man she loves, I 


Rand's 


known. 


Then he waited till she went to Boston 
to give a concert. 

The piano was too big to go up the 
narrow stair, or even through the win- 
dow. That necessitated knocking out 
part of the wall. First that was annoy- 
ing to Rand, but afterward it contributed 
The 
done over, didn’t look quite right. 
Besides, the 
richness, 


to the magnificence of his whimsy. 
wall, 
piano, in its mahogany 
entirely new 
Rand called 
disclaiming 
prescribed new 
ma- 

and tucked the battered old 
piano and other visual inharmonies away 
in his studio till Martha should 


demanded an 
scheme of decoration 
Maclean — in Maclean, 
knowledge of interiors, 
some old 


rugs and hangings, and 


hogany, 


own 
come back. 

Then Edna, still trailing the Maclean 
picture, stumbled on the damning fact of 
Rand’s spending a small fortune on 
Martha Turner. 
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She did not confront Rand this time. 
She telephoned to Smythe, that vulgar 
conjuror with his bag of tricks. Rand 
knew because she left ajar the door of 
the telephone closet. Rand heard her 
call Smythe’s name distinctly, then say 
with sickening implication: 

“The woman in the Village. 
musical person.” 

There is one man concerned in these 
events whose processes at particular 
points I do not claim to understand. 
That man is Smythe. What was he 
thinking then? Divorce? That was the 
obvious thing. But I wonder if Smythe 
was ever obvious, if, even then, some 
parts of the ultimate equation were not 
working in the back of his head toward 
its damnable conclusion. I don’t know. 
Perhaps not. Perhaps the plan sprang 
full blewn from the fortuitous and en- 
suing circumstance of Rand’s illness. 

Rand's illness was not severe. It was 
not even unusual. It began with one 
of his sick headaches. He would have 
forgotten it but for the fact that it called 
to Edna’s unaccustomed tenderness. 
When he told her, after a day in bed, 
that he was going to the office, she in- 
sisted he must rest. He did feel 
tired. His nerves were ragged. But 
it was E-dna’s tenderness that persuaded 
him to stay at home. She put her cool 
hand on his forehead and read to him 
quietly. 


Yes, the 


He supposed her trying to recapture 
some of the camaraderie they had lost 
when they inherited Uncle Henry’s 

He felt humbled at that. He 
supposed Edna could care so 
Her care of him drew a veil 
across their late experience. For two 
incredible weeks he was deluded into 
thinking there was truce with Edna 

“What you need,” she said to him, “‘is 
absolute rest.” 

She knew a place which took a few 
guests only, people who were tired and 
wanted to have quiet for a time; she 
arranged for him to have a suite. 


= 


7—Ains. 


money. 
hadn't 
much. 
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“After a little I'll come and take you 
to our place in Westchester. Everybody 
ought to get away from New York oc- 
casionally.” 

Westchester appealed to him. 

They motored for an hour up the 
Hudson, swung in between wroughi- 
iron gates, stopped before a gray stone 
house with wooded grounds, She left 
him with a benevolent old gentleman like 
the chancellor of a girl’s seminary, who 
assured Rand with a funny sort of 
gravity that everything would be all 
right. 

“L’'ll drive back next Thursday,” Edna 
had told Rand privately. “Say about 
four o'clock. You might be walking in 
the grounds.” 

The place seemed really all right. It 
was one of those perfectly conducted 
establishments where the machinery of 
operation is completely hidden. 

He enjoyed his stay. Edna had ar- 
ranged that he should have his meals 
served in his sitting room where there 
were books and a pleasant view across 
the river. He relaxed completely, slept 
a great deal, read, and tried not to think 
of Martha Turner. 

He was glad when Thursday came, 
however. Shortly after lunch he told 
his absurd valet he expected to get away 
that afternoon, told him to pack up. 

“Yes, sir.” The valet smiled. 
didn’t like the smile. 
contradictory. 

Then he 


Rand 
It seemed subtly 


went out to walk in the 
grounds. The place was not so jolly, 
after all. It looked medieval. It had 
a spiked iron fence around it. But there 
were trees and the air was stimulating 
and he enjoyed stretching his legs. 

Edna was very prompt. 
at the big gate to the drive. 
the gateman a folded bill. 

“Get in,” she called cheerily to Rand. 

“T haven't got my bag here,” he told 
her. “Thought you were coming in.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” she answered. 
“T’ve got a bag packed for you, and I'll 


He met her 
Edna gave 
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stop on my way back and pick the other 
one up.” 

He was disappointed when she told 
him she had to get back to New York. 
He insisted he was going with her, but 
she would not hear to his leaving the 
country so soon. 

“After I’ve gone to all the trouble of 
opening the Westchester house!’ She 
said she would join him soon. 

She almost forgot to give him Martha 
Turner’s letter. When she handed it to 
him she did so quite casually as she 
drove off. 

“Oh, by the way,” she said, and passed 
him the big square envelope written in 
Martha Turner’s hand to his apartment 
in New York. 

“What can I say about it?” wrote 
Martha simply. “You are impossible. 
I can’t let you give me this piano, and 
I can’t get it out of the house!” 

Edna did not run up. Rand waited 
a week, then went back to town. 

The maid looked startled when she let 
him in. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Somers!” 
claimed. 
easy, sir.” 

“Where is Mrs. He ig- 
nored Marie’s silly impertinence. 

“Downtown, sir,” said Marie, matter- 
of-fact. 

That was funny. [dna was usually 
in bed that time of morning. 

“Say when she’d be back?” 

“Oh, not till afternoon, sir 
after three o'clock.” 

He was sorry not to see her. He 
wished that he might find her. But that 
was hopeless in the vague definition of 
downtown. 

He went down to Martha Turner. 
Even before he reached her house her 
piano told him she was at home. He 
knocked. The door opened and she 
stepped back in surprise. 

“We've all been so uneasy,” she said. 

“Uneasy?” he repeated. It was a 
strange word that everybody used. 


she ex- 
“Madame has been very un- 


Somers ?” 


not till 
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“Edna thought I ought to go away and 
take a rest.” 

“Edna? Why Alva Carrel told me 
she telephoned your house. Your wife 
said she didn’t know where you were.” 

He laughed. 

“Funny how things get twisted.” 

“T’ll play for you,” she said after a 
while, and no more, because her eyes 
showed inexplicable tears. 

He reached out and took her hand, 
but she got up quickly and went over to 
the piano. ' 

“Come on,” said Rand, when she had 
played, “I’m famished. I have a country 
appetite. Let’s go to the Brevoort or 
Enrico’s or—you say where.” 

She said she knew a place in*West 
Tenth Street, and they went out to- 
gether. Then he discovered that he had 
scarcely any money. 

“You don’t mind going to the bank, 
do you? I’ve got the roadster.” 

“Love to,” she said. 

Rand wrote the check at the marble 
stand and got in line before the teller’s. 
window. It was rather a long line. He 
tapped his foot impatiently. 

The teller saw him when there were 
still three men in front of him, saw him, 
looked swiftly away without even nod- 
ding, though Rand knew the teller well, 
always asked about the baby. The teller 
made some sort of signal to some one 
in another cage. 

“Well, old man,” said Rand at last 
before the window, thrusting his check 
under the grill. 

The teller fumbled with some bills. 

Then some one touched Rand on the 
shoulder. 

“Come in here, won't 
Somers ?” said his banker. 

He didn’t want to go into his banker’s 
office, didn’t want to keep Martha Tur- 
ner waiting. But there was something 
queer. People were queer. 

“Well, what is it?” Rand said rather 
sharply, following his banker. He took 
a chair impatiently, looked across the 


you, Mr. 
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desk at him. 
old man.” 

The banker had Rand’s check, was 
fingering it trying to something, 
opening his mouth, then clicking his 
teeth together. 

“We can’t cash your checks any more, 
Mr. Somers,” he said at last. 

“What's the matter with your bank?” 

His banker was talking absurdities, 
talking to Rand as if Rand were some 
one else, speaking of writs and orders 
of the court, tricks from a conjuror’s 
things that didn’t enter Rand’s 
world. He was talking of unrealities. 
The banker himself seemed unreal, spin- 
ning with the room, with desk and 
chairs, part of a whirl that made Rand 
dizzy. 

“But wouldn’t that,” Rand 
cried out foolishly. “Edna wouldn’t do 
that!” Why, Edna had been tender with 
him during his indisposition. 

He closed his eyes against the illusions 
of the room. He was back in his apart- 
ment. He could hear her telephoning 
Smythe that Rand was ill. He could 
almost hear Smythe’s voice at the other 
end of the wire, could almost 
Smythe’s cunning face 3ut also he 
could feel Edna’s cool hand on his fore- 
head. Then he was at that queer, me- 
dieval place, and his impudent valet was 
grinning at him. He was in the car with 
dna, running from the valet. “You're 
crazy, Rand; you really are crazy,’ 
Ikdna had said to him; commonplace 
words, masking — sinister 


“You'll have to hurry up, 


say 


bag, 


she do 


see 


sincerity. 
Crazy! 

Then the spinning room again, his 
banker’s voice. 

“Your wife will have to sign your 
now, Mr. Somers. You have 
een legally declared incompetent.” 

He found Martha Turner waiting for 
him. They drove through the cold. The 
ait stung him to reality. Now, back in 
her studio, he remembered telling her. 
He remembered how she gave him stead- 
fast eves to cling to; pressed his arm. 
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Now she was getting tea. He could 
hear her rattling dishes in the kitchen- 
ette. He watched her set things on the 
round table. He sat down across the 
table from her, looked at her while she 
filled the cups. 

He wished that all days thereafter he 
might sit down with her; that he would 
not see Edna any more. He wouldn't 
hear her breathing, avid in the night. 
He wouldn’t have to watch her flaming 
cheeks across the table. Edna had the 
money, now. Well, she could have it. 
He would have his freedom, 

He loved Martha. Now he knew it. 
Always he had loved her, ever since the 
night he had first seen her, felt her sym- 
pathy. He did not hate Edna. He was 
grateful to her. She had set him free 
to love. 

“Three-thirty’s rather late for lunch,” 
said Martha, looking at her watch. 

Three-thirty. Edna was perhaps at 
home. Marie, perhaps, was telling her 
that Rand had been there. Edna would 
look for him at dinner. What did she 
plan to say to him? How could she 
think of facing him? 

Martha Turner played for him. She 
played that dance, intricate and light, 
her movie of “Happiness,” leap and 
crash and crumpled youth. He remem- 
bered dinner at our apartment. He re- 
membered Edna’s dark regard, her flam- 
ing cheeks, and Martha’s steadfast eyes. 

Now he was free to see how beauti- 
ful was Martha, to watch the gold lights 
in her piled-up hair, to think how soft 
her curved cheeks were. She would 
love him, too. In how many ways had 
she not told him since that half hour in 
the bank? He might tell her, even now. 
For some things they would have to 
wait until the courts had given him his 
freedom; but not for him to tell her. 

“Martha.” It was the first time he 
had called her that. She flushed. She 
let her hands fall away from the keys 
into her lap. “Martha, you know this 
changes everything.” 
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Her steadfast eyes said she was aware 
of that. They said they, too, could see 
into a new world. Still 

“Mightn’t there be some mistake?” 

He laughed. There was a touch of 
bitterness. 

“Tt’s plain enough. She 
tween me and the money; she did that 
when she put me in that—insane asy- 
lum.” 

“She took you away from there,” the 
girl reminded him. 

He wished he didn’t have to tell her, 
even Martha. He was ashamed to tell 
her what his wife had done. 

“Took me secretly away,” he an- 
swered. “Let them look for me. Don’t 
you see, Martha? I was to be ‘miss- 
ing.’ That was part of the plan. She 
couldn’t let me answer her in court, be- 
cause she knew, if I did answer her— 
But it’s too terrible. I just wanted you 
to know—that I shan’t see her 
more.” 

She got up from her piano bench, sat 
down again across from him. There. 
That was as it should be: Martha look- 
ing across a table at him. A table with 
teacups and Martha beyond— 

“You know I shall have only what I 
earn,” he said. 

“Money _ isn’t — I 
wouldn’t matter, Rand.” 

Edna had the money, and he had Mar- 
tha. He hated the money, yet the 
money, which Edna had, was all that 
made it possible for him to leave her. 

Then Edna came. She stood inside 
the threshold, looking about her at the 
walls Maclean had done. at the piano 
and rugs and hangings, and, for a long 


chose be- 


any 


mean money 


HE fashion of wearing heavy earrings 
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moment, at the table with plates and 
teacups for two. Then she looked at 
Martha. Rand, reading her thoughts, 
pushed back his chair, got up and stood 
between his wife and the woman he 
thought now that he loved. 

“Well,” he said. 

“Take me home,” 
lipped. 

“You've got the money.” 
all he could think of. 
money. He had Martha. 

sut_ Edna put up a contradictory 
hand. 

“T haven't got the money. 
*¢ 

He looked away from Edna, with her 
mockery of words. He looked at Mar- 
tha Turner and the teacups in front of 
her. But the room seemed to recede 
from him. Martha Turner seemed sud- 
denly to grow unreal, remote, unreach- 
able. Edna’s hand was on his sleeve, 
and she was saying, “Lost it,” over and 
over again. 

I fancy silence, then, while the words 
burned their way to meaning. I fancy 
Rand Somers staring long at Martha, 
then whirling suddenly on Edna. 

“Lost it?” 

“Lost it.’ 
dully. 

“All of it?” 

“Yes, everything.” 

And then I fancy that laugh of his 
breaking on a high note. I fancy it 
echoing in the vault where Uncle 
Henry’s box, empty at last of money and 
anger and passion, held yet a little hope ; 
because—this much I know—Rand fol- 
lowed Edna out of the roem. 


said Edna, white 


That was 
Edna had the 


I—I—lost 


She picked up the echo 


some weigh as much as four ounces 


—is responsible for stretching women’s ears and permanently disfiguring 


them. 
original shape. 


Beauty doctors are kept busy massaging their clients’ ears to restore the 
The clever Parisian women, however, have overcome the diffi- 


culty by wearing their earrings attached to their hats or evening headdresses. 


AN airplane service between Newport and New York is the newest aid to week- 


enders at that fashionable resort. 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Johnny van Dusen, young society bachelor, who on the death of his father and the loss of 
his fortune was given a position in the office of Mr. Harper Olney, arrived to spend his vaca- 
tion at Cedar Cliff, Mr. Olney’s country place, during the absence of his hostess and her 
guests at the country club. Johnny looked forward with some suspense to the visit, as he 
was perfectly aware that Mrs. Olney , a kind-hearted matchmaker, had invited Sophy Milli- 
ken, daughter of the wealthy J. P. lumber king, for his especial benefit. 

Johnny was met at the dock My Mogi, the young Japanese scientist who spent his sum- 
mers studying dietetics and laying up funds as the Olney’s butler. On the way home they 
succored a damsel in distress in a drifting launch. Later when he had changed into his 
bathing things Johnny saw, through a telescope on the porch, the same girl being pur- 
sued by a man on the island three miles away. He was dancing up and down with excite- 
ment and swe: aring softly to himself with rage, when Sophy Milliken, also in bathing togs, 
joined him and insisted on sharing the show. They saw the man take something from the 
irl. Almost before they knew what was happening, they were in the launch and oa their 
way to her assistance. During the three-mile ride they became confidential, and suddenly 
Johnny found that he had proposed to Sophy and she had promised to give the matter her 
consideration 

On their return to the house, after seeing the girl—whom they discovered to be 
Mimi Shelton, an expected guest at Cedar Cliff—safely off the island, they were received by 
an amazed hostess, who found herself a little put out by the rate at which her plans were 
laterializing. 

After Mimi's arrival at the Olney’s, Johnny saw a man skulking on the grounds, and 
recognized him as the man who had pursued Mimi on the island. That night he was awak- 
ened by some unfamiliar sound, and found his room filled with the vague odor of chloro- 
form. Mimi's room was directly under his, and he went down to see if she had been dis- 
turbed. Her door was locked, and she made no answer to his knock, so he looked through 
the transom in time to see a dark figure disappear through the window. He climbed through 
and found Mimi unconscious, but not in a dangerous condition. Fearful of putting her in an 
av rw ird position, he climbed out again through the transom, knocked on Sophy’s door, and 
sent her in to Mimi through the connecting door between the girls’ rooms. 

\ few minutes later they summoned him. It appeared that the thief, whom Mimi iden- 
tified as Jake Wessingen, a man whom she had met while with her father, prospecting in the 
iil region, had stolen the locket in which she carried her father’s formula for a device to 
locate oil. The three young people hurried off in the Olney’s car to intercept Wessingen at 
his hotel before he had time to make a get-away. Unwilling to implicate the girls in his 
performances, Johnny left them in the car out of sight of the hotel, and went 
retrieve the locket 


in alone to 
CHAPTER XI also on a large, full-powered houseboat 

S Johnny walked around the cor- 4t anchor a little way off the landing, 

ner of the Seaview Hotel, it and as Johnny glanced at her direction 

struck him that the place was there came a burst of harmony, none 

pretty busy for that hour of a mid- 00 close, in voices soprano, bass, and 
summer morning. Although the dawn tenor, which did not impress him as at- 
could not be very far removed, the tuned to the legislation of the day. Ap- 
entrance was brightly lighted, as was parently a late party, now become an 
also the office within. There were lights early one, was reluctantly breaking up 
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as a launch filled with revelers put off 
from the houseboat and, with a sort of 
tacking course, started for the landing. 

“They don’t seem to put any great 
restrictions on the pastimes of their 
young visitors in this joy shebang,” said 
Johnny to himself as he went up the 
broad steps and crossed the veranda. 
In the spacious office a little group of 
men in flannels and girls in not much 
of anything seemed to be clustered as if 
for mutual support. They engaged in 
some kind of lively debate, while the 
night clerk, leaning gracefully across 
the desk, supported by one elbow and 
with a cigarette between his fingers, ap- 
peared to be following the heated argu- 
ment with an expression in which 
amusement and a certain sense of re- 
sponsibility were mingled. 

Johnny, assuming a 
lounged up to the desk. 

“Mr. Wessingen got in yet?” he 
asked. 

The night clerk sprayed him with an 
appraising eye, and finding him clean 
and sober and expensively clothed, and 
in his right mind so far as could be 
discovered, nodded pleasantly. 

“Yeah,” said he; “about half an hour 
ago. I guess he’s gone to bed, though.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, “I guess he 
won't mind my waking him up to pay a 
crap-shooting debt. I might not see him 
again,” 

The clerk waved his wand. 

“On your way, brother,” said he. 
“Nobody minds being told good-by when 
you say it with money. You know his 
room, don’t you?” 

“Sure,” said Johnny, and made his 
way to the elevator, where the boy also 
was enjoying the argument on the high 
cost of liquoring. 


holiday air, 


“T want Jake Wessingen’s room,” said 
Johnny. “I knew the number but I’ve 
forgot a lot of things to-night.” 

“Three-forty-eight, sir,” said the boy, 
and started heavenward, fetching up 
with a good deal of jerk and a nod of 
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his head to indicate the general direc- 
tion. 

At the door of room 348 Johnny 
paused to contemplate a pair of stylish, 
but muddied, shoes. This footwear 
suggested two things to his mind, at that 
moment more than usually alert, the 
first being that a man took something 
of a chance in putting a pair of new 
shoes outside his door in such a hostelry 
as the Seaview appeared to be, and 
second, that the weather had been very 
dry, but when crossing the Japanese 
garden with Sophy that afternoon, he 
had seen the Olney’s gardener sprinkling 
the pansy bed under Mimi's window. 
An idea that was part of his plan oc- 
curred to him; Johnny picked up the 
shoes and rapped on the door. 

“Who’s there?” 
from inside. 

“Wanta speak to you a minute, Jake,” 
said Johnny. 

There came a rustle from within; then 
the door was opened a crack and Johnny 
caught a glimpse of the half of a tanned, 
smooth-shaven face with a heavy angle 
to the jaw and a thick, black eyebrow. 

“What do you want?” growled Jake 

“T’ve got something important to tell 
you,” said Johnny. dropping his voice 
to a mysterious pitch. He glanced back 
over his shoulder. “Let me in.’ 

Jake swung open the door and stepped 
back, eying Johnny with a_ puzzled 
frown. Johnny entered, still carrying 
the shoes, and Jake, observing him to 
be a trim and well-dressed youth of 
harmless aspect, closed the door and 
stared, slightly reassured, but no less 
puzzled. 

“Who are you,” he asked, 
whatcher doin’ with my shoes?” 

“You stand to lose ’em if you leave 
‘em outside the door, Jake,” Johnny 
said. “It isn’t done in these parts.” He 
walked to the window, twitched up the 
screen and looked out. ‘Hey, Bob,” he 
called softly, “look after these.” And he 
tossed out the shoes. 


called a harsh voice 


“and 

















Jake regarded him for a moment with 
stupefaction. Johnny, for his part, took 
stock of a thickset, powerfully built man 
of about thirty-five, with a hard, for- 
bidding face, more brutal than keen or 
courageous, and not entirely unhand- 
some features. He saw also that Jake 
had just got out of bed and that two 
valises were packed and strapped as if 
ready for an early morning departure. 

“Say, young feller,” demanded Jake, 
“what's the game? Are you drunk, or 
just plain loco?” 

“Neither, Jake,” said Johnny pleas- 
antly. “Let’s call it collecting evidence. 
Sit down and I'll tell you all about it.” 

Johnny did not miss the sudden pallor 
which replaced what might have been 
a pleasing tint of wholesome, outdoor 
tan. 

“\Whatcher mean collecting evidence!” 
demanded Jake, and sat down on the 
side of the bed, staring at Johnny with 
dark, chocolate-colored eyes, in which 
were the unmistakable accents of fear. 
Johnny dropped his right hand into the 
side pocket of his coat. Thrusting his 
thumb forward in the corner of it and 
leaning slightly against the foot rail of 
Jake’s bed, he looked for a moment 
thoughtfully at the startled man. 

“What sort of evidence do you think, 
Jake ?” he asked. 

“I don’t know whatcher talkin’ about. 
You must be off your nut.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” Johnny an- 
swered. “You may think you’ve never 
seen me before, but you have. I’m here 
now to collect a little evidence—your 
shoes, or something to convict you of 
the murder of Miss Mimi Shelton.” 

The effect of this statement was even 
more than Johnny could have hoped for. 
Jake made a spasmodic effort to rise, 
but his muscles seemed to have lost the 

power of contraction. He could not 
even speak. He sank back, stared at 
Johnny with a sickly, stricken look. 

“What’s that?” he croaked. 

“T don’t need to tell you, Jake,” said 
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Johnny. “But [ll remind you, if you 
like. A couple of us have been watching 
your raw work since you came here. 
We were watching you through a big, 
powerful telescope when you threatened 
Mimi Shelton on the island, and we ran 
over there in that launch you saw. We 
had our eye on you yesterday afternoon 
when you were sneaking around the Ol- 
ney place to locate her room. We didn’t 
see you climb in her window earlier in 
the evening, but we saw you climb out 
after chloroforming her. Now we've 
got your shoes, which will fit into the 
tracks you left in the flower bed.” 

Jake seemed to crumble. 

“Say,” he gasped hoarsely, “she—she 
ain’t dead?” 

“She hadn’t recovered consciousness 
when I left her room,” said Johnny, 
“and I’m afraid she’s done for. You 
can’t always tell about chloroform, Jake. 
Dentists killed quite a lot of people with 
it in the old days before they used gas. 
[It’s mighty dangerous to give too much 
right at the first go.” 

“Oh, my God!” groaned the horror- 
stricken man, and dropped his face into 
a pair of hands which suggested to 
Johnny what he might expect his own 
hands to become after a couple of years 
at the shipyard. 

Before ever having laid eyes on him, 
he had sized Jake up as a very incom- 
plete criminal, but he had scarcely looked 
for so crumbling a type. It seemed to 
Johnny that a man with nerve enough to 
climb up to a girl’s window and creep 
stealthily in and chloroform her in order 
to get a formula which might lead to 
millions, ought at least to have nerve 
enough to turn a bold face to a gentle- 
mannered fellow like himself, 

He discovered then to his surprise that 
Jake’s collapse was not entirely due to 
dread of the consequences of his act. 
For he straightened up suddenly and 
turned to Johnny a face, pale to be sure, 
but with a hard-set jaw and a hot glow 

in his chocolate-colored eves. 
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“Listen here, mister,” said he; “I 
wouldn’t hurt a hair of Mimi’s head for 
all the oil Louisiana is floating on. I 
didn’t steal that formula to get that oil 
away from her. I stole it to keep any- 
body else from gettin’ her away from 
me, some rich young fellow like your- 
self, with a lot of style and the jack.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, “you couldn’t 
have gone about it much worse. As 
long as she had the formula and meant 
to try to work it, you, as a practical oil 
man, might have had some show with 
her, but by stealing it you’re throwing 
her right into the arms of some other 
fellow. Now I want you to hand it 
over.” 

“The hell you do,” growled Jake, who 
was beginning to get over his shock and 
pull his wits together. 

“You've said it,” Johnny answered. 
“It will be hell for you, if you don’t.” 
He glanced at his watch. “If I’m not 
out of here with that formula in ten 
minutes’ time, my friend will be up here 
with the police, and then it will be the 
jig for yours and very likely the chair.” 

“How do I know this ain’t all a 
bluff?” demanded Jake. “And what do 
I get out of it if I give the formula 
to you?” 

“You get your freedom out of it, 
said Johnny. “I’m acting for Mr. Olney 
in this matter. Mimi's father was an 
old friend of his. Mimi has told us of 
her obligation to you, and Mr. Olney 
doesn’t want any publicity about the 
business—if she lives. But you’ve got 
to hand over that formula right now. 
If they manage to bring her around, 
there'll be no charge brought against 
you.” 

Jake scrambled to his feet and the 
pallor of his face changed slowly to a 
dull purple. , 

“Hand it over nothin’!” he 

“All right!” said Johnny. 


” 


growled. 


“Then 


you'll be put in a perfectly dry hole 
where you won’t see any oil for about 
twenty years—that is, if Mimi isn’t 
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dead. We've got all we need to shove 
you for a long term even without the 
formula, so you can just make up your 
mind. Quick! The may be up 
here at any minute.” 

For a moment it seemed to Johnny 
that Jake was hanging in the balance 
as to whether he should fight it out or 
give in. Then he crumbled again. 

“What guarantee have I got that, if 
I hand over the formula, it’s going to 
do me any good?” he asked. 

“Well,” said Johnny, “if you’re not 
entirely a fool, it must be plain to you 
that the formula is not going to do you 
any good if you don’t hand it over. 
You'd never get twenty jumps from here 
before you were nabbed. But, as I’ve 
just told you, Mimi’s friends are think- 
ing of her reputation and don’t want 
to have it known that she was chloro- 
formed in her sleep by a man like you.” 
He glanced again at his watch, then 
turned his head to listen. There were, 
conveniently, sounds of people getting 
out of the elevator. “Quick, now!” said 
Johnny sharply, “or it’s the dry hole for 
yours.” And Jake capitulated. 

Anybody not blind with fury would 
have capitulated. The well-dressed, 
smooth-spoken young man had proved 
himself to be in possession of all the 
facts and had, so far as Jake could 
ascertain, spread the toils about him. 
Jake ripped open the top of his pajama 
coat, clawed at a gold chain around his 
neck, slipped this over his head and 
handed it over with the pendant locket, 
a flat, round one of the sort in which a 
miniature portrait is carried. Johnny 
took it, pressed the spring, opened it, 
and drew out a folded slip of paper 
which he flicked open, disclosing a 
formula of some sort. He replaced it 
and dropped the locket into his pocket. 

“All right,” said he to Jake. “You 
won't be bothered now if Mimi comes 
around. If she does, take my advice and 
don’t try to approach her. Just remem- 
ber that we’ve got the goods on you and 
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can show you up any time we want to.” 
He stepped to the door, went out, and 
closed it behind him. At the end of 
the corridor he came upon the debating 
club which had transferred its session 
to the upper floor. 

Johnny went down and out of the 
hotel. ‘Then he passed around to the 
roadway which was under the window 
of Jake's room found the 
shoes that he had so thoughtfully tossed 


There he 


out. He picked them up and made his 
way back to the car. Sophy and Mimi 
had not moved. At sight of Johnny 


they leaned forward eagerly. 

“Have got it?” Sophy asked 
breathlessly. 

Johnny reached in his pocket, drew 
out the locket, and handed it to Mimi. 

“It seems to be all right, so far as 
I can tell, but you might get out and 
examine it in the light of the lamps.” 

Mimi followed this suggestion and 
gave a low gasp of infinite relief. 

“That's it,” said “But 
the world did you make him give it up?” 

“I bluffed him into it,”’ said Johnny. 
“Hop in and [ll tell you all about it.” 

“What's that got in 
Sophy demanded. 

“His shoes,” said Johnny. “The ones 
he wore to-night. I thought we might 
as well have them for evidence.” 

“Well, upon my word,” said Sophy. 


you 


she. how in 


you've your 


hands ?” 


“Why didn’t you bring him out in irons 


while you were about it?” 


“Oh, | made a bargain with him,” 
Johnny said. “I told him, if he’d hand 
me the locket, we'd let him off. He 


thought T had him where I wanted him. 
Let's go.” 

The dawn was 
coming and Johnny’s next, anxiety was 
to get back to Cedar Cliff and in their 
rooms without discovery. As they sped 
along he told the two girls of his inter- 
view with Jake, and at its conclusion 
Sophy laid her hand upon his arm and 
gave it a little squeeze. 


They started away. 
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‘“He’s earned more,” said Mimi, * but 
I guess there'll be enough for all. There 
are three hundred and twenty acres in 
this location of father’s, and the first 
pay well brought in will make it worth 
millions, as the indications are the same 
all over it, and they figure on eight wells 
to forty acres in a good field. But I 
can't understand Jake’s giving up the 
formula without more fuss.” 

“That surprised me, too, after what 
you'd told me about his being a danger- 
ous man,” said Johnny. “Of course, 
he thought I had him where I wanted 
him and he was pretty badly scared.” 

“Do you think he might have made a 
copy?” Mimi asked. 

“That’s possible,” said Johnny. “But 
for one thing he didn’t have much time, 
and, for another, if he were going to 
keep the original, he wouldn’t have 
needed to make a copy. It seems to me 
that his only object in doing so would 
have been to get rid of the incrimi- 
nating evidence of the locket. He was 
wearing it around his neck. Of course, 
though, he may have intended to get rid 
of it later, where he would run no risk 
of its being found.” 

“Well,” said Sophy, “it strikes me we 
can’t afford to run any risk. If he did 
make a copy of it, or if he memorized 
it, his first act would be to get those 
We can’t afford to let him beat 
us to it, so it seems to me we ought to 
get busy immediately.” 

“You're right,” said Johnny. “Es- 
pecially after what Mimi has told us, 
and the fact that this fellow took such 
a chance to get the formula. Besides, a 
lot of people are making big fortunes 
boring for oil on sheer guess. They say 
that geologists can’t tell much about the 
flat, marshy counfry down there. Then 
why shouldn’t we do it with an appa- 
ratus that gives a reaction of some sort? 
The sooner we get going the better, if 
you really think that you can find that 
money.” 


leases. 


“Well,” said Sophy, “unless dad has 
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got badly bumped in Wall Street since 
I saw him last, I don’t think there will 
be much trouble about that. 1 think he’d 
fall for Mimi, even if she worked alone, 
and you seem to have a pretty persuasive 
line of talk, Johnny.” 

“How about Mr. Olney?” Johnny 
asked. “He might take a shot in it, 
‘on 

Sophy twisted suddenly about in her 
seat. 

“Now, Johnny van Dusen,” said she 
in her decisive, clipping voice, “not a 
word about this business to Mr. Olney.” 

“But why not?” 

‘Because,” said Sophy, “while Mr. 
Olney may be perfectly square, he’s too 
keen a business man for this syndicate 
of three to stack up against.” 

‘But a keen business man is just what 
this syndicate needs,”” Johnny protested. 


“Well, dad is that,” said Sophy. 
“Now look here, Johnny. I've under- 
taken to promote this scheme and I 


want to have my try first. If I fail, 
which I don’t intend to, then we can put 
it up to Mr. Olney.” 

“All right,” said Johnny. “But I 
don’t quite see why you should be so 
determined to shut him out. He was my 


father’s friend, and Mimi's father’s 
friend, and now he’s your father’s 
friend.” 

“Just so,” said Sophy. “But don’t 


forget that your father lost his fortune 
in his office; and he told you himself 
that Mimi’s father made a lot of money 
for him and then lost his own; and just 
at present he’s making a lot of money 
out of that J. P. M. account you spoke 
of. Now I want you to promise me, 
Johnny, not to say a word to him about 
this business till I give you permission.” 

“All right,” said Johnny, “I promise. 
But I don’t think you're quite fair to 
Mr. Olney. Or perhaps,” he added, 


struck by a sudden thought, “it’s Mrs. 
Olney you want to shut out.” 

“T might as well admit it, I suppose,” 
Sophy answered. 


“T’d hate to be in 
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partnership with Mrs. Olney. I suppose 
you think it’s bad form to speak that 
way about one’s hostess, but I can’t help 
it. I don’t like her nor her way of doing 
things. She poses as a fairy godmother 
of girls who she smugly assumes to be 
in need of her social promotion, and 
then while they’re at her house she sub- 
jects them to a sort of spy system.” 

“Oh, come, Sophy,” said Johnny. 
“Tt’s not so bad as that.” 

“Well, perhaps I’m wrong,” said 
Sophy, “but I have that idea in my head 
and it isn’t going to be so easy to get 
it out again. Anyhow, feeling as I do 
about her, the last thing | intend is to 
put her in the way of getting a lot more 
money. If you let her in, then you 
may count me out.” 

Johnny made no reply to this. He 
thought in his heart that Sophy was 
unjust to Mrs. Olney, but at the same 
time he had the uncomfortable feeling 
that to some extent she might be right. 
Mimi, a stranger to the household and 
in ignorance of the complications which 
had arisen on her account, said nothing. 

The little car sped swiftly along in 
the growing light, and they reached 


presently the entrance to the Olney 
estate. Although the motor was a quiet 


one, Johnny took no chances of being 
overheard, so switched off the current. 
The syndicate got down and wheeled the 
car to the garage. 

“You girls go on up,” said Johnny, 
“and slip in as quietly as you can. I 
think I’d better wipe off the wheels a 
little. We went through one or two soft 
spots down there by the shore.” 

Sophy and Mimi left and Johnny 
sponged off the incriminating stains 
which might have attracted the attention 
of the chauffeur, for the road to the 
country club was a hard and dry cement 
one. When he had finished his task he 
closed the door of the garage and made 
his way into the house. It was by this 
time broad daylight, although the sun 
had not yet risen. Johnny hoped fer- 





























vently that nobody might at this point 
look out to see what the weather prom- 
ised. 

\s, with a sort of guilty stealth, he 
entered the long French window on the 
side veranda by which they had stolen 
out, a white-clad figure rose from one 
of the big chairs behind a screen in the 
far corner of the library, and to 
Johnny’s startled vision was presented 
the spectacle of Mrs. Olney. Severely 
beautiful in her silk peignor and with 
the two heavy braids of dark golden 
hair hanging over either shoulder and 
below her waist, she suggested an ac- 
cusing high priestess confronting a vio- 
lator of the temple. 

“Mrs. Olney,” stammered Johnny. 

“Yes, Mrs. Olney,” was the coldly 
“Sit down for a 
There are a few 

words—which I 


forbidding answer. 
moment, Johnny. 
words—a very few 
must say to you.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Johnny’s knees let him gently into a 
chair. The high tension which he had 
been under from the exciting episodes 
of the night suddenly relaxed. He 
would rather have faced the most ob- 
jectionable person, backed by a confed- 
erate or two, than to be thus called to 
account by Mrs, Olney at that particular 
moment. She seated herself opposite 
him, and, as Johnny met the scrutiny of 
the blue eyes that impressed most people 
as so limpid and unruffled, he was con- 
scious of a certain quality of tempera- 
ment that he would never have suspected 
of lurking behind them. 

Mrs. Olney surveyed him for a brief 
moment with a sort of curiosity, much 
as one might examine a family butler in 
whom for years an absolute confidence 
had been placed, but who had been dis- 
covered unexpectedly in the act of pass- 
ing the silver service through the win 
dow to a confederate thief. If she had 
spoken immediately, the chances are that 
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Johnny's embarrassment might have 
continued, even augmented to the point 
of his losing his head. But there was 
something in the quality of her sustained 
gaze and cool contempt, and a sort of 
well-contained desire for denunciation 
that sparkled from her eyes and showed 
itself in a hot flush just under them, 
that roused Johnny's resentment and 
went far to steady him. 

“I’ve always thought, Johnny,” said 
Mrs. Olney quietly enough, but with a 
timbre of outraged feeling in her voice, 
“that you were a rather inconsequential 
young man, but I believed that at least 
you were a gentleman.” 

“Is that an intimation that you don’t 
believe it any longer?” Johnny asked. 

The nonchalance of his tone deepened 
the flush and transformed the exasper- 
ated sparkle in her eyes into a danger- 
ous gleam. Mrs, Olney leaned forward. 

“There is no intimation at all,” said 
she. “I now have reason to know that 
you are not only very far from being a 
gentleman, but you are entirely devoid 
of the first principles of honor or re- 
spect for the house in which you have 
often been hospitality entertained.” 

Johnny received this statement with a 
face which had suddenly hardened, For 
all of her suppressed agitation, Mrs. 
Olney was a little startled to discover 
that good-natured Johnny van Dusen 
could look like that. The shock of it 
nearly upset her self-control, for she 
had been really fond of Johnny. But 
his next immediate words acted on her 
as a tonic. 

“Having told me that, Mrs. Olney,” 
said Johnny, “there isn’t much more to 
say, is there? Of course I shall leave 
your desecrated home as soon as I cat 
manage it.” 

“Please be so kind,” said Mrs. Olney 
“And, if you can also manage it, please 
never let me see your face again.” 

“T shall do my best.” said Johnny, 
and added, as if to himself : “It appears 
that Sophy was right.” 
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This brought a sort of subdued out- 
burst from Mrs. Olney. 

“Sophy Milliken is a young, head- 
strong, ignorant and inexperienced girl. 
She has never had any proper training 
and is spoiled by the knowledge of her 
father’s wealth. But what might seem 
to her an exciting escapade, you know 
yourself to be a disgraceful, dishonor- 
able act on the part of a young man who 
would take advantage of her indiscre- 
tion. It doesn’t make the slightest dif- 
ference whether you want to marry her 
or not. If you don’t, it makes you 
rather worse than a mere cad, and if 
you do, there’s all the more reason for 
your wanting to protect her reputation.” 

“T don’t believe her reputation is in 
danger from anybody but yourself, Mrs. 
Olney,” Johnny observed. He _ had 
turned very white under the merciless, 
impetuous castigation by one whom he 
had always considered a real friend. 

“It is, though,” Mrs. Olney retorted. 


Her anger was rising, for, like many 
persons who seldom indulge in bursts 
of vexation, it took a little time for her 


to get fairly started. She was being 
hurried on her course by the anger 
which inspired her words of invective, 
and by the very sound of the words 
themselves. “Sadie, the parlor maid,” 
she burst forth, “saw you come out of 
Sophy’s room about two o'clock this 
morning.” 

Johnny raised his eyebrows. 

“Sadie, the parlor maid, saw nothing 
of the sort,” said Johnny. “She is evi- 
dently not only a very inefficient house- 
hold spy, but a liar into the bargain. 
She may have seen me standing at the 
door of Sophy’s room, but she did not 
see me come out of it, because I did not 
set foot across the threshold.” 

“It makes very little difference,” re- 
torted Mrs. Olney, “whether you went 
actually into her room or merely to her 
door to persuade her to meet you out- 
side the house. I saw her enter her 
room myself about five minutes ago, and 
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now you come sneaking in. Will you 
deny that you and Sophy have been out 
of the house for the last hour?” 

“No,” said Johnny, and even in his 
anger he wondered how it was that Mrs. 
Olney had not caught sight of Mimi 
also. It flashed across his mind that, as 
it was nearer fifteen minutes than five 
since the two girls had gone up to the 
house, Sophy must have thought of 
something that she wanted to say to him 
and lingered. Then possibly hearing 
Mrs. Olney moving about, she had gone 
into her room, but not in time to avoid 
detection. 

“Where have you heen?” 
Mrs. Olney. 

For a moment Johnny was tempted to 
tell her the whole story, but he remem- 
bered his promise to Sophy to keep 
silence until he had her permission to 
speak, And, besides, he was so bitterly 
disgusted at what had just been said to 
him that he could not bring himself to 
offer any defense. 

“T think you had better ask Sophy,” 
he answered. “After what you have 
said to me, I don’t think any explan- 
ation on my part is in order.” 

Mrs. Olney stared at him for a mo- 
ment in silence, then appeared to get her 
anger under control. 

“Very well,” said she more quietly. 
“T must admit there seems to be very 
little for you to say. I have one request 
to make of you, however, and that is 
that you leave here before Sophy is up 
and that you do not let her know that 
T am aware of this disgraceful esca- 
pade,” 

Johnny reflected for an instant. 

“Are you going to speak to her about 
it yourself?” he asked. 

“No,” said Mrs. Olney, “T prefer that 
she should finish her visit here without 
any disagreeable incident, and IT don’t 
want Mr. Olney to know anything about 
it either.” 

“T understand,” said Johnny, “and I 
shall respect your wishes. The chances 


demanded 
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are that I shall not see Mr. Olney again, 
as I intend to forward my resignation.” 

Mrs. Olney’s full red lips curled 
scornfully. 

“TI see,” said “Now that you 
have come to an understanding with 
Sophy and think you see your way to 
better circumstances, it no longer mat- 
ters what sort of treatment you accord 
your former friends.” 

“Quite so, Mrs. Olney,” retorted 
Johnny, whose temper was by this time 
beginning to slip its cogs. “And I think 
| may return the compliment by saying 
that your own position is no less clear 
to me, You are quite ready to over- 
whelm a humble and penniless clerk in 
your husband’s office with accusations 
based on the lying tattle of a house- 
maid, but you very wisely think twice 
before serving out the same dish to the 
daughter of a man who has the largest 
and most profitable account in that same 
office.” 

Mrs. Olney sprang up, her arms 
straight and rigid and her fists clenched. 
She presented at the moment none of 
that lack of temperament for which she 
had been criticized by many people who 
considered her too placid and phlegmatic 
for any claim to vivid beauty. There 
was plenty of this quality about her at 
the present moment, though Johnny was 
not in the state of mind to appreciate it. 
He thought that she was going to lose 
entire self-control and strike him. 

“That—that—will do,” she said in a 
muffled, almost strangling voice. Then, 


she. 


as if not trusting herself, or fearing per- 
haps some sort of emotional outburst, 
she swept past Johnny and out of the 
room, 

Johnny, feeling suddenly weak, sank 


back into the big chair. For about half 
an hour he sat there trying to analyze 
the situation. His wrath cooled by de- 
grees, and he began to wonder if, under 
the circumstances, he had not done 
wrong to let his promise to Sophy and 
his outraged amour propre prevent his 
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telling Mrs. Olney the whole story. But 
there was also Mimi to consider, and so 
far Mimi had not become involved in 
this situation which might have been 
difficult for her to explain. Mimi was, 
after all, a poor and helpless girl with 
no male protector. 

Johnny knew also that he had acted 
precisely as Sophy would have wished, 
and that she would have been disgusted 
with him if he had put Mrs. Olney in 
possession of the facts. She would have 
seen in his doing so a desire to protect 
himself, 

Johnny’s next considerations were de- 
tails which Mrs. Olney had in her rage 
overlooked. How could he manage to 
leave before anybody was about? And 
how was his abrupt departure going to 
be explained? This later contingency 
did not bother him greatly. Quite will- 
ingly he left it to Mrs. Olney. But he 
could not very well tramp three miles 
to the steamboat landing carrying his 
heavy luggage. Glancing at his watch, 
he saw that it was a little after four 
o’clock, so he decided to rouse Mogi and 
ask him to play ferryman again. He 
knew that Mogi had a room in the base- 
ment. He went down the back stairs 
and rapped at the door, which was al- 
most immediately opened by the Japa- 
nese, clad in very beautiful silk pajamas 
embroidered with chrysanthemums. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Mogi,” Johnny 
said, “but I’ve got to leave immediately 
for town. Would you be so kind as to 
take me to the landing in the launch?” 

“With regretful pleasure, sir,” said 
Mogi. “But the first boat leaves not 
until about seven-thirty a. m. in the 
morning.” 

“T know it,” said Johnny, “but I want 
to get away before anybody is up. Be- 
sides, you must be back in time to serve 
coffee.” 

“Very well, sir, I shall dress at once 
immediately.” Mogi’s smiling, Oriental 
face showed not the slightest hint of 
curiosity over this abrupt departure. 
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Perhaps he guessed that there had been 
some further vexatious complications 
over the unconventional behavior of the 
two guests on the day of Johnny’s ar- 
rival. 

“Thanks, Mogi,” said Johnny. “Go 
right down to the landing as soon as you 
are dressed. I'll pack my bags and bring 
them down.” 

But he was just strapping his valises 
when Mogi entered as silently as some 
unearthly visitant, and with no commo- 
tion they picked up the luggage and 
made their way to the landing. It was 
a glorious morning, fresh, but with the 
promise of a hot day to follow, and, 
although the water was still calm, the 
fog of the night before had dissipated. 
Johnny, smoking his cigarette and think- 
ing over the stirring events of the night 
before, suddenly remembered that he 
had left Jake’s shoes under the seat of 
the car. This thought disturbed him. 
He did not believe that Mimi was in any 
danger of further molestation from the 
man, but the shoes were, nevertheless, 
a valuable link in the chain of evidence 
in case such evidence should ever be 
required, 

“T say, Mogi,” said he, “I’ve just re- 
membered that I left a pair of shoes in 
Mr. Olney’s roadster. I wish you'd get 
them first thing on your return and send 
them to me by express.” He gave Mogi 
one of his cards on which was his ad- 
dress. 

“Very good, sir,” said Mogi. And 
his subtle Oriental mind set itself to 
solve the problem of why a pair of 
Johnny’s shoes should be under the seat 
of Mr. Olney’s car. Johnny had not 
thought of this, but Mogi knew that Mr. 
Olney had not returned from the coun- 
try club in his car until time to dress 
for dinner. 

It occurred to Johnny then, since the 
Japanese was partly in his confidence, 
that it might do no harm to. offer some 
slight word of explanation as to his in- 
formal departure. So presently he said: 
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“IT suppose you wonder at my leaving 
this way and at this hour.” 

Mogi smiled. 

“Tt is none of my business, sir, when 
an honorable guest may desire to leave 
rapidly,” said he. 

“Well,” said Johnny, “Mrs. Olney is 
very much displeased at my conduct in 
taking Miss Milliken away in the launch. 
She saw fit tc express herself about it 
in a way which hurt my feelings. I 
thought it over and decided to get out.” 

“That is most disagreeably unpleasant, 
sir,” said Mogi. “Sometimes distin- 
guished lady say things which afterward 
she unfortunately regret.” 

“T think she may, one of these days,’ 
Johnny agreed. ‘Meantime, please 
don’t throw any light on the subject.” 

“No fear, sir.” Mogi answered cheer- 
fully. “The least said the sooner quickly 
mended, sir.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, “I don’t want 
her to put two and two together until 
after Miss Shelton has left, and not 
then, for that matter.” 

“Tt most unfortunate, sit,” said Mogi, 
“for honorable young gentleman to be 
unjustly accused with wrong falseness 
by wife of his distinguished employer.” 

“Mr. Olney is no longer my distin- 
guished employer,” said Johnny. “I 
shall send my resignation to his office 
this morning.” 


, 


Mogi ~efrained from any comment on 
this. iie had conceived a great respect 
for Johnny, whose action had found an 
approving response in his own chival- 
rous nature. But it now struck the 
Japanese, of daimio blood himself, that 
chivalry might be carried to an extreme 
in a young man, who, as Mogi had 
learned in his subtle way, was dependent 
for his living on a man still infatuated 
with his wife. Mogi thought it quite 
probable that Johnny might be far less 
independent in his service than himself. 
A couple of days before Mogi would 
have been perfectly correct, Japanese 
butlers being in great demand, whereas 
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clerks are a drug on the market. Mogi, 
therefore, accepted Johnny's instructions 
with a slight reservation of his Oriental 
mind, 

They soon arrived at the landing 
where Johnny disembarked, giving Mogi 
a generous tip which the butler, in his 
inenial capacity, accepted with polite ac- 
knowledgements. They parted then 
with mutual esteem and Mogi shoved 
off and headed back for Cedar Cliff, 
where he arrived with an hour to spare 
before beginning his routine duties for 


> the day. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

Mrs. Olney, in too much of a mental 
turmoil to get to sleep after returning 
to her room, lay for a while in passion- 
ate protest over what she considered to 
he dishonor done her carefully regu- 
lated household. As in the case of 
Johnny, the reaction from her strong 
emotions left her with certain doubts 
as to the justice and—what seemed to 
her rather more important—the dignity 
Then presently other 
doubts, even more uncomfortable, if this 
were possible, crept in. She had known 
Johnny intimately for a number of 
vears, and this was the first time she had 
j ever found anything in his conduct to 
disapprove, however slightly. 

On the other hand, she was forced to 
admit that she scarcely knew Sophy Mil- 
liken at all. Mrs. Olney remembered 
her husband’s deprecating shrug and 
light remark: “You can never tell about 
these Maine girls.” 


of her behavior. 


She began to wonder now if Sophy 
might not have been the aggressor. And 
the more she thought about it the more 
convinced she became that this was 
probably the case. She could not coun- 
tenance Johnny’s romping off with a 
voung girl whom he had just met in her 
house, both in their bathing suits, and. 
as Johnny must have been fully aware, 
exposed to the observation of any of the 
servants who might happen to be about. 
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Neither could she understand why 
Johnny should steal at night to Sophy’s 
door and later meet her outside at two 
in the morning, unless in response to 
some reckless dare or challenge which 
he had accepted in the thoughtlessness 
of youth and as the victim of a sudden 
infatuation 

Mrs. Olney believed Johnny’s denial 
that he had set foot across the threshold 
of Sophy’s room, and it was all the easier 
for her to accept his word in this detail 
because she knew that Mimi’s room 
connected with Sophy’s through the 
bathroom, and Sophy, for all her reck- 
less defiance of propriety, would scarcely 
have run the risk of being discovered by 
a girl whom she had just met that day. 

But what most stung Mrs. Olney’s 
pride was Johnny’s contemptuous accu- 
sation that she had her own interests too 
much at heart to quarrel with the daugh- 
ter of her husband’s star client. This 
cut all the deeper because Mrs. Olney 
knew it to be perfectly true. The Ol- 
neys were already rich as riches are 
computed even in her exclusive set, but 
they were also free spenders. Mrs. 
Olney could easily have done with 
double their income, and her wit, which 
was readier than most people gave her 
credit for, had gathered from certain 
remarks let fall by her husband that J. 
P. Milliken might yet prove a backer of 
inestimable value for certain schemes 
now on the carpet. 

All of these reflections became finally 
so disturbing that Mrs. Olney found rest 
impossible. The fresh, lovely morning 
was enticing, so she got up and made her 
toilette quietly. She slipped on a linen 
morning dress and went out with the 
idea of strolling about the garden and 
gathering flowers for the house. She 
passed round the corner of the house 
where her attention was immediately 
directed toward Mogi, who squatted 
in the pansy bed almost against 
the wall and directly under one of the 
windows of Mimi's room. 
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At first glance Mrs. Olney thought 
that her butler was plucking some pan- 
sies for the breakfast table. Mogi had 
not discovered her presence because of a 
projecting bow window. Mrs. Olney 
was about to speak to him when she saw 
to her astonishment that the invaluable 
Japanese was not occupied in the zxs- 
thetic occupation at which his race ex- 
cels. He appeared to be engaged in 
planting a pair of russet shoes with 
great care near the wall. As Mrs. Ol- 
ney observed this singular maneuver 
with a good deal of amazement, Mogi 
lifted the shoes and seemed to be ex- 
amining intently the impressions left by 
them. 

This was too much for Mrs. Olney’s 
shattered nerves. 

“For goodness’ sake, Mogi,” said she, 
“whatever are you doing there?” 

Mogi, being Oriental, didn’t start. He 
didn’t even try, as an Occidental might 
have done, to hide the shoes, or make 
pretext of doing something else. He 
rose and ducked respectfully, with his 
happy little smile. 

“Good morning, madame. I came out 
early this morning being so beautifully 
charming, to gather some pansies for 
breakfast table.” 

“But what are you doing with those 
shoes?” asked Mrs. Olney. 

“T happen accidentally to be cleaning 
shoes when I come out, Mrs. Olney,” 
Mogi explained, “and, by thoughtless 
mind absence, I carry them still in my 
hand.” 

Mrs, Olney, who was far.from being 
a fool and who knew a little of Oriental 
character, shook her head. 

“That explanation will scarcely do, 
Mogi,” said she. “There are no pansies 
just where you are, and besides you 
were pressing the shoes into the ground. 
Now, if they had happened to be the 
footwear of some of my young lady 
guests, you might have told me that you 
were planting lady-slippers,” she said 
with vicious humor. She glanced down 
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at the trodden earth and the lightness of 
her tone underwent a sudden change. 
“Somebody’s been tramping up this bed. 
Do you know anything about it?” she 
asked directly 

Mogi apparently decided thai the 
game was up. 

“That is what I attempt to find out 
by discovery, Mrs. Olney,” said he. 
“But I do not wish to cause you un- 
necessary needless alarm.” 

“Let me see those shoes,” said Mrs. 
Olney. Only a far duller mind than hers 
would have failed to perceive immedi- 
ately that Mogi, in quest of flowers as 
was his wont on setting the table, had 
discovered the pansy bed tracked with 
footprints, and, coming on a pair of 
men’s shoes which bore traces of the 
dark mold, determined to discover how 
perfectly they might fit into these tracks. 
The Japanese, taken thus unaware, and 
having no choice but to obey, offered one 
shoe for her inspection. 

Her first critical examination of it 
settled her mind as to three important 
facts: the shoe, although a compara- 
tively new one, was without question of 
a size considerably larger than Johnny 
could wear, of a style which she knew 
that none of her fashionable guests 
would be guilty of wearing, while of a 
sort which none of the outdoor servants 
would at all be apt to wear. Moreover, 
and this was a collateral detail, it had 
been pressed so deeply into the mold 
that it was soiled to its top. Mrs. Olney 
glanced up at Mimi’s window directly 
above the spot where Mogi had been 
crouching. This part of the wall up to 
the second story was built of big, rough 
stones set in cement, some of them rub- 
ble and others less worn, but all ,with 
projecting irregularities which would 
permit an easy hand and foothold for 
the most unskilled of climbers. 

Mrs. Olney picked her way across 
the pansy bed and looked down at the 
impressions which Mogi had been in- 
vestigating when she had surprised him. 
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“Were these tracks as deep as that?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, madame,” said Mogi. 

“Then what does that suggest to your 
mind?” asked Mrs. Olney. 

“The evident inference is obvious, 
madame.” Mogi looked up at the wall. 
“Some unprinciple burglar of felonious 
intent have started to climb up, but at 
an elevated height has lost uncertain bal- 
ance and jump back, descending with 
ponderous weight upon his feet.” 

Mrs. Olney fixed her eyes intently on 
his face. 

“Where did 
she asked. 

“I discover them by accidental chance 
in the garage, madame,” said Mogi. “I 
go down to get a little gasoline 
pose of cleansing grease spots.” 

“But why,’ asked Mrs. Olney, 
“Should a burglar go off and leave his 
shoes, especially when. he had just been 
making tracks with them all over the 
pansy bed.” 

Mogi was baffled. 

“That is puzzling conundrum, Mrs. 
Olney,” said he; then added: ‘Per- 
haps he have remove them to cleanse 
them of accusing earth and have been 
unexpectedly surprise by some person 
who have heard his noisy sounds. Then 
perhaps he have run away without wait- 
ing to remove this strong circumstantial 
evidence.” 


you find these shoes?” 


for pur- 


Mrs. Olney looked up again at the side 
of the house. This time it was borne in 
upon her, that not only was Mimi’s win- 
dow directly over the pansy bed, but that 
the window of the room where she had 
put Johnny was directly over Mimi's. 
Mogi’s eyes followed her gaze and, as 
Mrs. Olney turned to look at him, he 
gave a little nod of comprehension. 

“What's in your mind, Mogi?” asked 
Mrs. Olney sharply, for a suspicion, 
dreadful after what she had said to 
Johnny, flashed suddenly into her brain. 

“I begin to understand, madame,” 


Mogi answered. “This morning at four 
8—Ains. 
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o’clock Mr. van Dusen awake me from 
refreshing sleep and request that I take 
him in launch with speedy haste to land- 
ing. He offer no explanation of ab- 
ruptly sudden departure than to say his 
pride had been wounded by unfortunate 
event. I now cherish opinion that he 
withhold true facts of case.” 

“What true facts?” demanded Mrs. 
Olney. “Why didn’t you tell me that 
you had taken him to the landing?” 

Mogi ducked and smiled. “Excuse, 
madame. I overlook such information 
to interest of our investigation. But it 
seem now more than possible that Mr. 
van Dusen, in room above, have heard 
commotion made by burglar in climbing 
on upward, and have run out and chase 
him away and have now gone to follow 
clew which may lead to police arrest of 
said suspicious character.” 

Mrs. Olney felt herself growing cold 
inside. The solution of Johnny’s con- 
duct and that of Sophy burst upon her 
a good deal as might the discovery on the 
part of a householder that he had shot 
a somnambulistic member of his family 
whom he had taken for a burglar. 

Mrs. Olney was seized by the ghastly 
conviction that she had done both her 
guests a terrible injustice. It seemed 
easy enough to reconstruct what had oc- 
curred. Sophy’s room was next to 
Mimi’s, and Johnny, on hearing the bur- 
elar scuffling about, might have looked 
out of his window and seen him making 
off. He had then, naturally enough, run 
down and rapped at the door of the 
room beneath, to learn if its occupant 
had been molested. Sophy had opened 
her door and, on being told by Johnny 
that a burglar had been climbing up the 
wall, she had put on some clothes and 
followed Johnny when he had gone out 
to look about the premises. And at 
this agonizing point of her deduction 
another thought occurred to her. 

“Was anything disturbed in 
garage, Mogi?” she asked. 
cars all there?” 
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Mogi looked at her gravely. 

“Ves, madame,” said he; “but I have 
made significant discovery.” 

“What?” 

“The motor of Mr. Olney’s runabout 
was still warmly heated,” Mogi an- 
swered, “I am of opinion that Mr. van 
Dusen have taken it to pursue the crim- 
inal in his hurried flight. He may have 
come in motor car himself, and Mr. van 
Dusen hope rapidly to overtake him.” 

“Merciful Heaven! moaned Mrs. 
Olney, and raised her hands to her face. 
“And to think of what I accused him’”— 
she groaned involuntarily—‘‘when he 
was doing his best for our protection!” 

Mogi regarded her with grave con- 
cern, 

“T trust, madame,” said he obsequi- 
ously, “that you have not discover Mr. 
van Dusen returning in car and severely 
reprimand him for joy-riding without 
due permission.” 

“That’s just what I have done, Mogi, 
Mrs, Olney almost wailed. “I thought 
that he and Miss Milliken had slipped 
out scolded 
severely that I shall never be able to 
apologize. Don’t say a word of this to 
anybody. I shall try to get Mr. van 
Dusen on the phone. Now, mind you, 
Mogi, not a word!” 

Mogi bowed 

“Madame may count upon my dis- 
said he 

His promise was not worth a great 
deal to Mrs. Olney, as Sophy, roused by 
the murmur of voices, had been a con- 
scienceless eavesdropper of the entire 
conversation, the purport of which she 
proceeded immediately to impart to 
Mimi. 

The next few minutes were perhaps 
the that Mrs. Olney had ever 
spent during the whole course of what 
Sophy had been pleased to call her 
sheltered life. Knowing Johnny as she 
did for a high-spirited, if genial and 
easy-going, young man, she did not won- 
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in the face of her unjust invective, nor 
could she blame him for it. She could 
now find no reproach sufficiently fitted 
for herself. Johnny by his vigilance had 
prevented a possible crime, then pursued 
the criminal, or at least done his best to 
pursue him, and Sophy, a courageous 
and high-spirited girl, had insisted on ac 
companying him. And this service Mrs 
Olney had rewarded by believing the 
worst of Sophy and charging Johnny 
with it so suddenly and violently that the 
words were ovt and the insulting accu 
sation made before he was given oppor- 
tunity to explain what had really hap 
pened. 

Mrs. Olney hurried into the house, 
her first impulse being to awaken that 
guide, counselor, friend, and lover who 
was her husband, and tell him what a 
frightful mess she had made through a 


faulty sense of outraged hospitality. 
But she decided first to have a few 


words with the pussy-footed Sadie. She 
went to the window and called to Mogi 
Sadie to her at once in the 
Mogi was still standing where 
she had left him, thoughtfully examin- 
ing the shoes. It had not occurred to 
Mrs. Olney in her agitation that it was 
a singular thing for a housebreaker, sur 
prised in his attempt, to remove his 
shoes for the purpose of cleaning them 
but it had to Mogi, who was finding the 
problem a considerable tax even on an 


to send 
library 


intelligence as finely edged as his. 

Sadie with 
silent, feline tread and no perceptible 
rustle of her trim service dress. 
pretty woman of 
twenty-five, slender, lissom, and with 
that peculiar air of sleekness which 
seems to go with furtive animals 
Sadie’s color was high, though not sus 
but her face counterbal 
anced her stealthy mien by being very 
frank and open and set*with a pair of 
It was a 
perfect mask, for it held at most times 
an expression that was partly demure, 


presently came in her 
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partly stupid. She looked now at Mrs. 
Olney much as might a child who rather 
expects a reprimand for some fault of 
which it is actually innocent, and who 
begins to organize an injured look be- 
fore the charge is made. Mrs, Olney 
regarded her with an expression which 
was not entirely new to Sadie, who was 
quite aware that her mistress was not 
the placid, yellow, Persian kitty that 
most people thought her to be. 

“Sadie,” said Mrs. Olney, “where 
were you standing when you saw Mr. 
van Dusen come out of Miss Milliken’s 
room *.” 

“Just inside the doorway of the back 
stairs, ma’am.,” 

“How long had you been standing 
there before he came out?” 

“| had not been standing there at all, 
ma’am,” Sadie answered with her slight 
lisp. “I had just come down when I 
heard the whisper of voices and as I 
looked down the hall I heard the door 
close and saw Mr. van Dusen tiptoeing 
away.” 

Mrs. Olney’s face hardened. 

“You told me that you saw him com- 
ing out of her room,” said she, “and 
now you say you saw him going away 
from her door.” 

“I’m afraid you must have misunder- 
stood me, Mrs. Olney,” said Sadie in 
her childish treble. “I said I saw him 
going from Miss Milliken’s room. I 
ought to have said door.” 

Mrs. Olney found herself suddenly 
deprived of such outlet for her anger 
as might have been furnished by repri- 
manding and discharging the maid. 
Sadie’s statement was so quietly and re- 
spectfully given that her mistress was 
left in some doubt as to whether she had 
actually said, “out of Miss Milliken’s 
room” or “from Miss Milliken’s room.” 
Mrs. Olney could not be certain that she 
had not herself leaped to the wrong con- 
clusion. 

Nevertheless, she made an effort to 
break down Sadie’s statement. 


“Il am sure that you said ‘out of the 


room,” said she. “And it has led me 


into doing both of my guests a terrible 
injustice. I have just learned that a 
burglar was starting to enter the house 
by Miss Milliken’s or Miss Shelton’s 
window, and that Mr. van Dusen heard 
him and went down to learn if he had 
actually got in, or been frightened off 
in the attempt.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Olney!” murmured Sadie. 

“Your information has resulted most 
unfortunately,” said Mrs. Olney. “Mr. 
van Dusen has left without offering any 
explanation, because I accused him of 
having been in Miss Milliken’s room. 
And it is your fault.” 

Sadie’s china-blue eyes rested on her 
mistress with a sort of dumb resigna- 
tion. 

“Very well, Mrs. Olney,” said she. 
“If you wish to put the blame on me and 
discharge me, I cannot help it, but it 
would be very hard for me to get a 
place, if people knew I had been dis- 
missed for gossiping, and I think, Mrs. 
Olney, that it would be only fair if it 
were known that | had been carrying 
out your orders.” 

“What do you mean—carrying out my 
orders?” demanded Mrs. Olney. 

“Perhaps I had better say your 
wishes, Mrs. Olney,’ Sadie answered 
silkily. “Didn’t you give me to under- 
stand that, if I saw anything at any time 
which looked odd, I was to tell you 
about it.” 

Mrs. Olney flushed. 

“No,” she said, “I did not.” 

“Then I’m very sorry,” said Sadie, 
“but that’s what I understood you to 
mean, Mrs. Olney, and you never 
seemed displeased at my telling you of 
little things that were going on.” 

Mrs. Olney felt a chill striking 
through her anger. Her active, though 
none too intelligent mind, did not fail 
to grasp this subtle hint at blackmail. 
She knew that her highly efficient parlor 
maid would have no difficulty at all in 
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finding a position with any of her 
friends, and she could readily imagine 
Sadie telling sorrowfully of how she 
had been dismissed for obeying Mrs. 
Olney’s orders to keep an eye upon her 
youthful guests. 

Mrs. Olney suddenly perceived, as 
many others have done, that the service 
of a house detective is not without its 
dangers. She was startled and humili- 
ated, but she saw at once that it would 
be unwise to send Sadie off to spread 
any uncomplimentary report of herself. 
So she gulped down her mortification 
and said more mildly: 

“Very well, Sadie, it is possible that 
I leaped to a wrong conclusion. I never 
intended that you should carry your ob- 
servation of my guests to any degree 
such as this. In future I prefer that 
you confine yourself strictly to your 
duties. That's all.” 

“Yeth, Mitheth Olney,” answered 
Sadie, with a slight increase in her lisp. 
She turned and walked away, and Mrs. 
Olney did not see the flicker of a smile 
upon her mobile mouth. 

Having met with such poor success 
with Sadie, Mrs. Olney began to recon- 
sider her determination to tell her hus- 
band what had happened. She decided 
first to talk to Sophy, and made her wav 
forthwith to the room of that well- 
poised young guest who was already 
forewarned, having overheard the con- 
versation in the pansy bed beneath her 
window. 

3y this time most of Mrs. Olney’s 
self-sufficiency had given way to the 
overwhelming desire to make amends. 
She found Sophy in her bathing suit, 
chatting gayly through the communi- 
cating bathroom with Mimi who was 
making her toilet. Mrs. Olney wished 
them both good morning; then she 
closed the bathroom door. 

“My dear,” said she, “a most painful 
thing has happened. I saw you and 
Johnny van Dusen come in this morning 
at daybreak, and I was so angry at what 


I considered a most outrageous perform- 
ance that | spoke to him very severely. 
He made no explanation and left the 
house immediately afterward, getting 
Mogi to take him to the landing in the 
launch. I have now learned that there 
was an attempt to enter the house and 
that you and Johnny went out and took 
the car, to try, I suppose, to overtake the 
thief on the road.” 

Sophy looked at her hostess with that 
peculiar brightening of her eyes which 
gave her pretty face a much older ap- 
pearance. 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Olney,” said she. 
“Johnny heard a noise under the window 
and looked out and saw a man making 
off across the lawn. Johnny couldn’t be 
sure whether he’d been in the house or 
not, so he came down to ask me if we 
had been disturbed. I insisted on going 
with him, so we took the car and went 
almost to the landing.” 

“Oh, dear!” cried Mrs. Olney. “How 
can I ever make it up with Johnny ?” 

Sophy turned away her head. 

“That shouldn’t be very hard,” said 
she. “Johnny’s not the sort to cherish 
ill-feeling.”’ 

“But I said some horrid things to 
him,” Mrs. Olney lamented. “TI told 
him that he’d disgraced my home and 
abused my confidence, and was a cad 
and a fortune hunter, and I don’t know 
what besides.” 

“T suppose,” said Sophy, “that I came 
in for my share, too.” 

“You did in my thoughts, if not in 
words.” admitted Mrs. Olney. “My 
dear, I don’t know how I can apologize 
enough.” 

Sophy looked at her thoughtfully. 

“Well,” said she, “as far as I’m con- 
cerned, it doesn’t matter in the least.” 

Mrs. Olney scarcely knew whether to 
be pleased or displeased at this calm 
statement. 

“Of course,” said she defendingly, “T 
was already prejudiced by your uncon- 
ventional behavior in meeting as you did 
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in your bathing suits, and then romping 
about and going off in the launch, as you 
did.” 

Sophy eyed her mercilessly. 

“I’m afraid, Mrs. Olney, that you 
jumped to another wrong conclusion. 
There was no romping at all. I came 
out and found Johnny hopping about 
with his eye to the telescope. He told 
me to look through it, and I saw a man 
bullying a girl in a bathing suit over on 
that little sandy island about three miles 
away. We got to the landing the quick- 
est way we could by sliding down the 
sand cliff and jumped into the launch 
and started over to help the girl. But 
the man saw us coming and got away in 
alaunch, The girl had gone there alone 
in another. She told us that he was 
some bounder of her acquaintance who 
had seen her go off and followed to 
make a nuisance of himself. But, 
thanks to our coming, there was no 
harm done.” 

This information was the final straw. 
Mrs. Olney collapsed feebly on the side 
of the bed, raising her hands to her 
temples. 

“But why didn’t Johnny tell me?” she 
moaned. 

Sophy surveyed her unpityingly, and 
answered: 

“I suppose it was for the same reason 
that he offered no defense this morn- 
ing. When a person who has any pride 
is directly accused of some misbehavior 
he’s not guilty of, he’s pretty apt to feel 
hurt and to keep his mouth shut.” 

“Did he tell you about what I said?” 
asked Mrs. Olney. 

“No,” said Sophy. “But, if he had, 
I'd have acted as he did. Really, Mrs. 
Olney, it seems to me that it is rather 
unfair to think the worst of one’s guests. 
I'm very sorry, but I’m afraid I shall 
have to bring my visit to a close to-day. 
All of this makes me feel rather inse- 
cure.” 

Mrs. Olney seemed for an instant 
about to burst into tears, but she thought 


better of it and with a certain dignity, 
she rose. 

“Just as you wish, my dear,” said 
she wearily. “I suppose that I deserve 
it. I tried to act for the best, but I 
seem to have made such a frightful mess 
of it that it’s scarcely worth while for 
me to say anything more.” And with a 
strained face and eyes which struggled 
to wink back the burning tears, Mrs. 
Olney returned to her room and her 
bitter reflections. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The small passenger steamer on which 
Johnny purposed to return to town ap- 
parently slept at her city wharf, and 
made a matutinal trip for the carrying 
of freight and such holiday passengers 
as might desire to make an early start 
for their outings. It was not at the 
landing when Johnny arrived there, so 
he sat down on a bench to wait. Then, 
feeling rather empty, he left his luggage 
in care of the watchman, and, directed 
by this functionary, found a lunch coun- 
ter near by. A young lady with an enor- 
mous quantity of hair, and a nickel’s 
worth of glowing health on her cheeks, 
served him an appetizing breakfast. 

Thus fortified, but still sore, if not 
despondent, as to his state of soul, 
Johnny returned to the landing, sat upon 
a bench, and thought. 

This mental process went far to 
soothe his lacerated feelings. Resolutely 
he thrust the recrimination of his late 
hostess from his mind, and turned cheer- 
fully to reflections of Sophy, her many 
attractions, both physical and spiritual. 
Johnny felt no longer much doubt but 
that he had fallen in love with her, 
though the emotion was not precisely 
of the sort that he had always pictured 
in his imaginings. Respect and admira- 
tion dominated over any thrills of ardor, 
this possibly due to the fact that he 
exercised some censorship upon the lat- 
ter. 
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Johnny had no desire to give away his 
heart and get nothing in return for it. 
He was sure that Sophy liked him, but 
it is a far cry from mere liking to love, 
and even then some considerable jaunt 
from love to a consideration of matri- 
mony. It seemed to Johnny that Sophy 
was the sort of supergirl who would re- 
quire something superior in a chosen 
mate, and Johnny searched his character 
in vain for any uncommon qualities. 
More than that, there could be no doubt 
that Sophy possessed a superfather, who 
would be most apt to have something to 
say about it. Johnny pictured J. P. Mil- 
liken as a big, craggy man, roughhewn 
and bleak, grizzled of hair, with deep 
lines diagonally across his weather- 
beaten face, a mouth like the lips of a 
vise, and huge, gnarled hands, thick- 
ened and spread from gripping the helve 
of an ax. He had, too, enormous feet, 
which for years had been shod only in 
soft bottes sauvages, or lumbermen’s 
boots, a sort of bull-whale voice, and 
was clad usually in loose, ill-fitting 
clothes, probably of blue serge. Or, con 
sidering his later prosperity, he might 
be clad in broadcloth with a thin, black 
tie and low collar, which gave ample 
scope to the rise and fall of an Adam’s 
apple like the ram of a destroyer in a 
seaway. 

Sophy had seemed to encourage such 
a portrait of her parent, and Johnny 
thought it probable that, as a loving 
daughter who had seen her father al- 
ways through the eyes of filial devotion, 
her description would be modified. No 
doubt she got her strength of mind and 
body from this male parent, and her 
qualities of softer beauty from her 
mother, who had been no doubt a 
buxom, flaming beauty, with Sophy’s 
glowing skin, ruddy hair, and rounded 
contours. 

It would be rough sledding, Johnny 
thought, for a young man of modulated 
type to get far with such a harsh avatar 
of a Pilgrim pioneer as Sophy’s father 
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must be. Sophy, in one of their con- 
versations, had told him that her father, 
like many of the Maine winter woods- 
men, had in the summer migrated to the 
coast and turned fisherman and sailor 
until the snow fell again. Later he had 
captained one of his own big lumber 
schooners. And Johnny, who possessed 
some faculty for visualization, could see 
him on the quarterdeck of his vessel in 
the orthodox uniform of a coasting 
schooner skipper, which consists’ of 
faded black trousers tucked into rubber 
boots, unbuttoned black vest, a “biled” 
shirt, more or less white, the sleeves held 
up by elastic garters, a collar with or 
without necktie, and a black derby hat 
with a dent in it on the back of his 
head. This costume is not strictly in 
accordance with one’s usual idea of 
master mariners, but Johnny had seen a 
good many who filled such a picture 
drifting down the Sound. J. P. M., he 
thought, would probably bore holes in 
him with his gimlet eyes, in the manner 
of a prospective purchaser testing the 
hull of a vessel to determine whether it 
be of sound fiber or wormy punk. He 
would probably — supposing that at 
Sophy’s solicitation he signed him on— 
subject him later to the gentle process 
of tempering his mettle that was in 
vogue with Yankee whaling skippers for 
the trying out, not of whales, but youths 
ambitious to destroy these leviathans. 
But Johnny was able to congratulate 
himself that he had escaped this pro- 
cess by a thin margin. Thanks to for 
tuitous circumstances, he need _ not 
handle rivets. He could now instead 
focus his activities on boring the earth 
instead of piercing steel plates. If 
Sophy could really manage the financing 
of Mimi’s proposition, then upon Johnny 
would devolve the business of securing 
leases and buying rotary drills, steel 
casings, and derricks. Johnny felt that 
he stood a better chance of shining at 
such occupation than as a rivet hander. 
At any rate, he would be financed for 
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the next several months, and, at the 
present juncture, that meant a good deal 
to Johnny. 

hese pleasant cogitations were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the steames 
aboard which at this hour of a Monday 
morning there was but a handful of pas- 
sengers. Johnny watched them idly as 
they disembarked. The only personality 
of note among them was a trimly built 
man a little above average height who 
paused at the head of the gangplank to 
shake hands with the steamboat captain 
and offer him a cigar from a platinum 
and gold case. 

“Take another of these spinnaker 
booms, skipper,” said he, and, at some- 
thing which the captain said in return, 
burst forth in a rollicking, contagious 
laugh. 

Johnny was near the end of the gang- 
plank, and he noticed particularly this 
cheery individual because of his hand- 
some, smooth-shaven face and well- 
groomed appearance. He wore a very 
fine Scotch tweed of the latest cut, 
though not ultra, a grayish green in 
color, which gave full credit to shoulders 
unusually broad, small waist and narrow 
hips. The man looked to Johnny like a 
British sportsman, possibly of notable 
birth, and Johnny placed him immedi- 
ately as one of a team of polo players 
over for an international event scheduled 
to begin the following month. He had 
precisely that look, Johnny thought, by 
reason of a fresh, ruddy complexion, 
clean-cut features, and long, lounging 
stride. He appeared to be about thirty- 
five. Then, as this object of Johnny’s 
interest turned to speak to a porter who 
was carrying two big, pigskin grips, 
Johnny decided that he was not British, 
but Bostonian, for his a’s, though broad, 
were of the flattened, Ha-arvard accent. 

“Set ‘em down here,” said he, “and 
see if you ca-an’t find me a launch.” 

The porter obeyed. His client thrust 
a pair of sinewy hands into the side 
pockets of hig coat and began to take a 


few turns up and down the wharf. 
Something in his gait and way of turn- 
ing at the end of every ten paces sug- 
gested a ship's officer pacing the limited 
scope of his quarterdeck. He glanced 
once or twice in passing at Johnny, and 
Johnny gazed appreciatively at what 
struck him as the most virile and attrac- 
tive type of thoroughbred American 
sportsman he had ever seen. He fetched 
up with a swing, shot Johnny a keen, 
assaying look from his granite-gray 
eyes, set rather deeply under penthouse 
brows, and said pleasantly and with a 
sort of dry joviality in his lean, hard 
face: 

“Good day to be alive, eh?” 

This friendly overture, which smacked 
more of the broad and brotherly West 
than of the strait-laced East, surprised 
Johnny, but he answered readily enough: 

“Tt is out here, but I’ll probably think 
otherwise after a couple of hours in 
town.” 

“Hard luck! I thought maybe you 
might be waitin’ for a launch like my- 
self. Doesn’t seem to be anybody stir- 
rin’. Can’t see why folks want to lie 
abed such a pretty mornin’ as this.” 

Johnny agreed that to do so must indi- 
cate a disgusting sloth, but he was more 
than ever puzzled to classify his new ac- 
quaintance. The man’s accent was un- 
questionably not Anglicized American, 
but Americanized English, though its 
Americanization might date back a num- 
ber of generations. Then it struck 
Johnny as being very like Sophy’s, 
though naturally less modulated. It was, 
analyzed, the accent of the Maine coast. 
The smartly dressed stranger took an- 
other turn, thrusting out his broad chest 
as he inhaled the sweet morning air, and 
at the moment the porter returned to say 
that he had found a boatman who would 
have a launch ready for him in a few 
moments. 

“No hurry!” remarked the stranger. 
“I'd hire a car if it weren’t that I don’t 
want to get there before anybody’s up.” 
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It struck Johnny then that possibly 
he might be some friend of Mr, Olney’s 
running out to Cedar Cliff to spend the 
day, as there was a golf kit with his lug- 
gage. As Johnny glanced at this his 
eyes opened very wide and he gave a sort 
of involuntary gasp. For on the end of 
the pigskin valise were the initials “J. 
P. M.” 

As the truth of the man’s identity— 
for the evidence of this appeared too 
strong for mere coincidence—broke sud- 
denly on Johnny’s mind, he was so over- 
whelmed with astonishment that, if an- 
other remark had been addressed to him 
at that moment, it is doubtful if he could 
have given an intelligent answer. 

So this was Sophy’s father! This 
trim, stylish, sportsman-looking man, 
whose age Johnny would have guessed 
at thirty-five! But he must be nearly 
ten years older, unless he had married 
very young. Johnny reflected that, in 
the region which originally he hailed 
from, it was the custom to marry very 
young. 

Johnny thought of the picture that 
his mind had drawn of J. P. M. and he 
felt a sudden inclination to laugh. 

The porter suggested that his client 
get aboard the launch. and they moved 
off toward the steps of the landing stage. 
Johnny stared after the broad-shoul- 
dered figure as it swung easily along, 
and whistled softly to himself. So here 
was the man on whom his imaginings 
had dwelt as his potential father-in-law. 
He chuckled. Then he began to wonder 
why Sophy had seen fit to draw so rug- 
ged and uncouth a portrait of her father. 
He guessed instantly that instead of de- 
picting him with the eves of affection 
she had purposely portrayed his person- 
ality as she had so that Johnny might, on 
meeting him, experience just such an 
emotion as he now felt. Johnny re- 
flected also that J. P. M. on going to 
visit so aristocratic a household as the 
Olneys’ might have given himself some 
special touches of elegance, and that, in 
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his own home and engaged in his affairs, 
he might possibly present a somewhat 
different appearance. Johnny knew the 
subtle influence of being well groomed 
and the consciousness of wealth and 
power and importance on a person's gen- 
eral bearing, speech, and manner. 

Sut these accessories by no means ac- 
counted entirely for the impression 
given by J. P. M. That man, Johnny 
decided, could never be commonplace 
anywhere, or under any conditions of 
dress and environment. He was un- 
questionably an individual to stand out 
in strong relief, wherever placed. He 
had none of the lumberman or fisher- 
man slouch, nor drawl, and his facial 
muscles, like all the others of his 
strongly vitalized physique, were of 
constant high tonicity. He was keen 
and sharply cut. 

More than that, he gave the truthful 
impression of a sort of good-humored 
geniality, as of one who eased his way 
through life and achievement by present- 
ing a friendly face to those whom he en- 
countered. Johnny thought he had 
never been addressed by a stranger of 
more likeable personality. Sophy her- 
self was haughty compared to him. 
Johnny concluded that his image of J. 
P. M. had been correct only in this re- 
spect: that he was indeed the super- 
father of a superdaughter. This acci- 
dental glimpse of Sophy’s father seemed 
to Johnny to remove him beyond any 
such ambitious goal as his fancy had ca- 
ressed, 

A stream of people, of early morning 
business slaves, began presently to ar- 
rive and go aboard the boat—clerks, 
stenographers, and the like, the white- 
collared, georgette-waisted cogs of 
financial machinery, with here and there 
some zealous gray-head of prosperous 
appearance. 

Johnny gave an inward sigh on re- 
flecting that, if things turned out as 
goldenly as Sophy and Mimi had 
planned, then had he broken bondage of 
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this sort forever. Now that he had en- 
joyed the opportunity of looking over 
J. P. M. he felt more optimistic. 
Sophy’s father no doubt adored and took 
infinite pride in his beautiful daughter. 
No doubt he respected her clear-head- 
edness, and would be most ready to back 
her play, unless some uncompromising 
disbelief in anything which could not be 
mortised to accepted laws of chemistry 
and physics should lead him to scoff at 
the Whirligig as an idea belonging to 
the realm of fantasy, like perpetual mo- 
tion, mental telepathy, crystal gazing. 

On reaching the city Johnny took a 
taxi to his little bachelor apartment, 
where he threw off his coat, lighted a 
pipe, and sat down, wondering what he 
was going to do with himself until in- 
formed as to the next developments. 

He had not long to wait, for presently 
the telephone bell rang and his pulse 
quickened at the sound of Sophy’s voice. 

“Hello, Johnny van Dusen!” said she. 
“Have you heard yet from Mrs, Olney?” 

“No,” said Johnny, “and I don’t ex- 
pect to.” 

“She called you up,” said Sophy, “but 
I suppose you hadn't arrived. She’s 
iound out her mistake and is terribly cut 
up.” : 

“How much does she know?” asked 
Johnny. “And how did she find it out?” 

“It’s a long story, and some one may 
listen in. She knows only that there 
Was an attempt to enter the house, and 
that you saw the burglar making off and 
came down to see if we were all right, 
and that I went with you in the car to 
try to overhaul the burglar on the road. 
She doesn’t know that Mimi was mixed 
up in it.” 

“Mrs. Olney must be in quite a state,” 
said Johnny. 

“She is. And I say, Johnny, dad has 
Tun out unexpectedly to see me and 
spend the day. I’m going back to town 
with him. We'll be at the McAlpin. 
Mimi may fake some business reason 


and come to stay with me in a day or 
two. Dad’s crazy about her.” 

“You haven’t told him?” 

“Not yet. When Mrs. Olney calls 
you, don’t give anything away.” 

“No fear,” said Johnny grimly. 

The voice in the receiver sank to a 
whisper. “Somebody’s coming; | think 
it’s she. Good-by.” 

The next few moments proved Sophy 
to be right, for scarcely was the com- 
munication ended than the bell rang 
again. Johnny heard Mrs. Olney’s voice 
in such plaintive accents as were new to 
him. 

“Oh, Johnny,” she wailed, “can you 
ever forgive me? I’ve learned every- 
thing.” 

“No, you haven't,” thought Johnny. 
3ut aloud he said: “It’s already been 
done, Mrs. Olney”—which was not far 
from being the truth—‘“‘perhaps I should 
have told you, but I was too sore.” 

“Oh, I don’t blame you, Johnny. |! 
flew at you like a cat, before you had a 
chance to speak. I’ve been well 
punished, though.” 

“Well, then,” said Johnny, “‘let’s strike 
it from the records and forget it.” 

“You're a dear, Johnny. Won’t you 
turn right around and come back? They 
can think you ran in on some errand.” 

“Sorry,” said Johnny, “but I can’t do 
that. I’ve just made another engage- 
ment.” 

“Then try to break it. Sophy’s 
father has run out for the day and you 
ought to meet him.” 

“Wish I could.” said Johnny, “but it’s 
really quite impossible.” 

“You're sure you're not still angry 
with me? You've every right to be.” 

“Well, I’m not,” said Johnny. “I’m 
not the sort to forget past kindness so 
quickly, and, besides, as I just said, that 
stuff is stricken out.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Mrs. Olney, “I’ve 
had another blow. Mogi has given no- 
tice.” 
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AUL HATTON had fondly hoped 
Pp and firmly determined, in view 
of what had happened, never to 
see Egypt again. But here he was being 
jolted to death in a miserable camel 
train. Here were the hot the 
burning sun, the smells. Ugh! how he 
hated it! 

Why, if Isabel had wanted to drag 
him down here, hadn't she chosen the 
season. and gone by train to a decent 
place—Luxor, now, or Assuan? Or, 
better still, why hadn’t they gone by 
water? 

He thought longingly of the Nile; 
away to the east it was, and growing 
farther every moment, across the glow- 
ing sands. They would be stopping 
soon now to pitch their tent for the 
noonday lunch and siesta. 

He watched the swaying camel ahead. 
Preposterous beast, disdainful of the 
impedimenta of camp, folding chairs, 
beds, slung in their nets and bumping 
crazily against his lanky sides, disdain- 
ful, too, of the burning heat. The na- 
tives, dancing along in their stupid 
woolen rugs and enveloping turbans, 
didn’t mind the heat. Isabel was game- 
ly pretending not to mind it. Only 
Hatton—and, yes, he was being fool 
enough to pretend that he didn’t mind 
it, either. 

He wouldn't 


sands, 


care, if Isabel would 





only tell him what it was all about. He 
had always told her everything.. But 


this silly idea, now, of leaving England 
just when it was loveliest—cool, dear 
England—and rushing off down here 
on a mysterious, wild-goose chase. 
“Hello?” He broke off his fuming 


to answer a shout from Ibrahim, the 
guide. Then, squinting through his 


binoculars at a 
horizon: “Camel 
only fools.” 

“Why, Paul! I thought you loved it; 
I do.” Isabel pushed up her veils to 
stare at him from the back of her camel 

“Yeah,” he drawled, “I’m mad about 
it. When’s the noon stop?” 

“Oh, is that all?’ Wise Isabel! She 
was too shrewd to risk a discussion; it 


far-off speck on the 
train. We're not the 


was still too easy for him to turn back 
She only tightened her chains of charm 
about her victim. “We'll stop now, if 
you like.” She clapped her hands and 
made her wants known to Ibrahim. 
He’d stop any time for her. 

The camels knelt, groaning, to be re 
lieved of their carpets an 
tents and all the paraphernalia of cam] 
were strewn about the sands. Then, 
while Ibrahim and his assistants set 
up the poles for the midday tent, and 
made ready for lunch and the restful 
siesta, Hatton strolled off across the 
plain, blown like the waves of the sea. 
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He wanted to stretch his legs; he 
longed to rest his eyes. At least he 
could put off for a few moments the 
smell of the native fire of camel dung 
and chopped straw. Filthy beggars, 
why couldn’t they be content with the 
camel load of twigs they had brought 
for the purpose, or the spirit lamp he 
had insisted upon for his tea and Is- 
abel’s? Always, conservatives and mis- 
ers of fuel, they made that disgusting 
fire, and always, even when there was 
no breeze, it was wafted with its in- 
describable odor straight to him. 

Directly southwest they had come all 
morning from Sakkara, without devia- 
tion, making for the Fayoum and its 
sparkling gardens. Hatton walked on, 
wrapped in melancholy. Why could 
he not find peace? Here in the endless 
sea of the desert with its beauty and 
sense of eternity, why could he not gain 
for himself something of the calm it 
spread for its lovers? This land whose 
peoples knew not fear of regret, this 
lotus land of fate, majestic, timeless, 
under its cupping dome of sapphire 
blue ? 

It was so easy to lose oneself. A few 
feet up and new scenes revealed them- 
selves; a step down into the hollow and 
the world had disappeared. The softly 
undulating sand piles all. looked alike, 
and were as confusing as the streets of 
an Oriental city, built with intricate 
cunning to confuse an enemy. 

Surely he had come off to the south, 
just over one hummock of sand. But 
when he had climbed to the top of the 
nearest small hill top camp was nowhere 
to be seen. He looked for shadows, 
but the sun was straight up and gave 
him no help. His head ached with the 
burning glare; his eyes were parched; 
his lips cracked. Oh, lovely, green 
England! Egypt— 

He pulled his army revolver with the 
intention of inviting response from 
camp, when a strong hand closed over 
his and he looked up in amazement into 
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the brown face of Ibrahim. Hang the 
man, why should he be trailed? What 
had Ibrahim feared? 

“Camel train coming, Hatton effendi ; 
best you come be with the lady.” The 
sheik’s soft voice betrayed nothing of 
the fear that had been in his mind, his 
face. 

Hatton shrugged off the Bedouin’s 
hand, put away his weapon, and stalked 
off in the direction the other had in- 
dicated. How unbelievably far he had 
come in those few steps. How his head 
ached. Why had Ibrahim followed 
him? How had he kept out of sight in 
a landscape bare as a man’s hand? 

When they reached camp he found 
the camels, relieved of loads save for the 
wooden saddles; lying in a circle chew- 
ing their noonday bursum, or native 
fodder. The Arabs lay inert, their faces 
covered from the sun. Within the tent 
all was in readiness for luncheon, and 
Isabel, cool and fresh, was waiting his 
return. He had time to throw himself 
upon the cushions within the green- 
lined shade to ease his burning eyes for 
only a moment before the camel train 
was upon them. 

It proved to be a private caravan from 
the Fayoum, produce-laden, led by the 
young owner upon a handsome drome- 
dary. His brown face, the straight 
features and the long eyes, were out 
of some old, Egyptian wall painting. 
His slender thands and feet showed long 
lines of proud ancestry. The richness 
of his dress, his gayly embroidered sash, 
his swinging cloak, the long, inlaid Arab 
gun at his back, and the glistening, 
snowy turban, bespoke the man of 
wealth. But Ibrahim’s air of deference 
alone would have assured the Hattons 
that their visitor was a man of im- 
portance. 

“Peace be with you!” was the 
stranger’s salutation when he had dis- 
mounted and his attendants had led the 
dromedary away to make camp near by. 

“On you be peace and the blessing 
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of Allah!” responded Ibrahim for the 
Europeans, his hand touching breast and 
lips in token of respect. Then he 
brought a basin of precious Nile water 
to pour over the stranger’s hands—the 
Moslem’s running water. 

“Peace be with you!” the stranger re- 
peated as he stooped to enter the tent. 
Ibrahim brought cigarettes and coffee, 
brewed in swift anticipation of the visit. 
Leisure, dignity, simplicity marked the 
desert ceremony. 

The visiting sheik’s servant brought 
marvelous dates, not those known to 
European markets, but _finger-long, 
golden, melting dates, and a_ luscious 
confection of almonds with rose petals, 


and a_ beautiful scarab for Isabel. 
Luncheon was brought, the stranger 


joining them in desert custom, but he 
used the [European knives and forks 
with practiced hand. 

Again the running water was poured 
over his hands, and Isabel and Hatton 
honored their guest by performing their 
ablutions in the Moslem manner. 

Hatton found himself drowsing on 
his cushions. With an effort he roused 
himself. Isabel and the stranger were 
talking quietly. Vague flick- 
ered before his consciousness. The 
cool sight of Isabel’s golden hair 
against the green lining of the tent; 
the sheik’s musical voice and easy 
gestures; Ibrahim’s soft interpreting 
words; gardens of roses, fountains and 
shady places; forests of date palms 
somewhere in the Fayoum; outside the 
shimmering heat the 
hum of voices. 

“My father is rested?” Ibrahim’s 
soft voice gently roused him, so cour- 
teous it was, so kindly. Hatton rose to 
find the sheik departing. Isabel and 
the stranger, too, ignored his lapse, 
which seemed momentary. But, some- 
way, he had the feeling that time had 
passed, and—more—that conversation 
of import had gone on as he slept. 

Isabel’s face was alight, her figure 


images 


waves, drowsy 
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more alert. Ibrahim stirred about 
more purposefully. Even the sheik 
glanced at him with new interest. The 


stranger bowed, withdrew from the 
tent, bowed again and strode, a dig- 
nified figure, toward his own tent a 
few paces away. He paused midway, 
pointed with a definite hand directly 
south and Isabel nodded understand- 
ingly. That was all. 

The small camp was in instant stir, 
Hatton and Isabel sat in their folding 
chairs while the tent was struck. The 
contemptuous camels were led up and 
knelt, grunting, to receive again their 
loads. Then Yusuf and Abdul, 
the assistants, supervised the packing, 
Ibrahim led the Europeans toward the 
tent of the sheik to make the return 
call of ceremony. 


while 


Rich rugs covered the floor of the 
tent; cushions of undreamed-of splen- 
dor filled the spaces; arabesques of red, 
blue and green covered the walls, pas- 
from the graceful, 
quaint design. Coffee and cigarettes 
were brought, sugar and water were 
drunk, and again the servant brought 
gifts of strange, small phials, gold 
etched and golden stoppered, filled with 
the rose water of the Fayoum: 

Farewells said in courtly dig- 
nity; again there was that definite, al- 
most imperative wave of the hand to 
the south, and Isabel’s nod. The visit 
was ended. After an hour they would 
be far upon their separate ways, never 
to meet again. 

Once more across the sands to the 
ready, kneeling camels, and_ they 
mounted. The beasts curved their long 
necks to see their riders safely disposed, 
then, groaning, with a spasm of the 
back and a more violent spasm of the 
neck, they lurched to their feet, the 
travelers, meanwhile, tossed like small 
boats upon the waves of a tidal sea. 

Ibrahim came to stand, his hand 
upon the lead of Isabel’s camel, his eyes 
upon her face; she nodded almost im- 
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perceptibly, and they started. But al- 
most immediately Yusuf ran forward, 
uttering shrill cries, and implored Ibra- 
him’s attention, gesticulating and point- 
ing passionately to the right. Ibrahim 
shook him off, vouchsafing no word. 
Into the south they went, no longer 
southwest as they had come since leav- 
ing Cairo. 

rhe supercilious camels went on, one 
by one, muttering and gobbling each to 
himself, Ibrahim leading with his 
springy, tireless step. What a host the 
Jedouin was, walking miles on end, 
his heavy woolen rugs about him, his 
many-turned turban covering all but 
eyes and lips from the sun, companion 
and guide, interpreter and guard, serv- 
ant and friend. Stately, aloof, kindly, 
devoted, he led the strangers, who for 
these few days were his father and his 
mother, whither they would go, protect- 
ing them from unsuspected dangers and 
discomforts by day, guarding their 
slumber by night, never weary, never 
failing, watchful, gentle, alert. 

Hatton, refreshed by the noonday 
rest, did not feel the heat so much, al- 
though the sun was full upon him. The 
figure of his wife, erect upon her 
camel, the shoulders set purposefully, 
led his fancy onward. What was it she 
sought in these wastes of the Libyan 
desert? Why had she determined so 
quickly to leave England and come 
here, at this time of year? What was 
the purpose of this small caravan across 
the trackless sands? 

She had asked his support, his trust, 
his unquestioning acquiescence in her 
plans, 

“No one can help me, but you,” she 
had said. “I must go; will you come? 
Will you help me?” 

“Surely,” he had answered, not re- 
minding her of his dislike of Egypt; 
“but what is it all about?” He felt she 
would not have asked him lightly, 
knowing, as she did, the cause of his 
hatred, but she would not tell him why. 
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“You must not ask me; I cannot tell 
you. Trust me, and come!” 

And so, unquestioning, * he had 
promised. By coming, by this mysteri- 
ous planning, writing and telegraphing, 
hurrying by train and Channel boat, 
by train again and steamer to Alexan- 
dria, by inquiring, engaging Ibrahim, 
Yusuf, the camels and the others, had 
she sought to rouse him from the 
strange apathy into which he had lately 
fallen? Did she hope, by another 
plunge into the trackless wastes, to re- 
gain for him the enthusiasm, the zest 
for life, he had felt a few years ago 
when he had first come here, only to 
lose it? Did she hope that these scenes 
would restore that which his love for 
her and for their small son had failed 
to do? Was ita game? Would it end 
in glory, or another, deeper tragedy? 

Why had she plunged so purpose- 
fully into the desert, launched straight- 
away, unswervingly southwest all these 
hours, and then when the palm-decked 
oasis of Fayoum was all but visible, 
beckoning with promises of cool shade 
and tinkling fountain, fruit and olive, 
gardens of roses and acres of dates, 
why, at the chance meeting of a strange 
merchant and his imperative gesture, 
had they refused its alluring invitation 
and turned straight south into the burn- 
ing, Libyan waste again? 

Did Ibrahim know? He must; he 
had interpreted for Isabel and the 
traveler. Only he, Hatton, was kept in 
ignorance. Surely they were not going 
to the merchant's home, fo. he lived in 
the Fayoum proper, like his father and 
his father’s father, by the canal of Jos- 
eph. He was leading his camel train, 
making one of his customary trips with 
olives or cotton or sugar and the pre- 
cious Fayoum rose water to the markets 
on the banks of the Nile. 

Why was it, he mused, shut off from 
conversation by the supercilious camels 
between, that he and Isabel had no 
longer the close intimacy of other years? 
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Ever since he had come down here, to 
this infernal country, with his regiment, 
things had been wrong. He didn’t like 
to think of that which had gone be- 
tween; he shut his mind to it as much 
as he could, as he shut his eyes to the 
glare of sun and sand. But, like the sun 
and the sand, they were still there. Just 
as he could see the glare through his 
shut lids, so he felt that other thing 
through the shut doors of his mind. 

He couldn't make Isabel out, either. 
She had been so sympathetic, so at one 
with him, so much a part of himself, un- 
til this—this thing had happened to him. 
To be perfectly fair to her, she had 
felt it as much as he had; she had stood 
valiantly by him, had declared it made 
no difference between them. But it had 

-it had! 

Just as surely as he had gone down 
under it, just as surely as he had lost 
the savor of life, lost his faith in his 
fellow man, lost his glowing, firm be- 
lief in justice, just so surely had Isabel 
hecome indifferent, given up for unim- 
portant, every day interests that desire 
for his vindication which had earlier 
filled her life. 

It was evident now that she hadn’t 
cared, really cared, for what had hap 
pened to him. To be sure, she was still 
the same devoted, the same dear Isabel, 
his wife, but— 

Could young Langham have anything 
to do with the change? The thought 
came to him like the burning wind from 
the desert. Langham had always been 
his friend; he had been one of those who 
stood for him stanchly. Yet he and 
Isabel had seen a lot of each other 
lately, riding, golfing—— Wait! Let 
him get this thing straight! Yes, Lang- 
ham had been there that week-end at 
Dene’s Hallet. He and Isabel had been 
together a great deal. She had been in- 
terested. Langham had been down here 
in Egypt—just got back, in fact—and, 
yes, it was just after that week-end that 
Isabel had insisted upon coming down 


Ainslee’s 


here. 
God! 

\nd then reason reasserted itself. He’d 
stake his life, more, his soul, on Isabel, 
He saw her on ahead, the mother of his 
boy, and faith—the jade—truant for a 
moment, was restored. Always, for 
Isabel, there was only one man: her 


Langham, his friend, and Isabel! 


husband. He knew it, just as there had 
been for him—curse them!—one wo- 
man: Isabel. But there was a differ- 
ence. What was it? 


Now, take this business of coming to 
Egypt. He had only acquiesced in her 
plan. Time was when he would have 
known absolutely all about it, would 
have been asked to counsel, to advise. to 
deny, if it seemed to him wise, to help. 
But now, just as at home, she rode on 
ahead, concerned with the practical de- 
tails of their journey, ignoring his need 
of knowing what larger things were in 
her mind. Impatiently he called to her 
over the intervening camels. 

She turned, waved to him and spoke 
to Ibrahim. The Bedouin reorganized 
the train so that they rode near enough 
to converse comfortably. 

“I want to talk to you, dear,” he an- 
nounced firmly. 

\ flash of understanding came into 
her face—Isabel was lovely—but she 
glanced quickly, warningly, at the tur- 
ban of the Bedouin below them. 

“To-night, my dear,” answered 
lightly, “Do 
you feel the heat so much now?” 

“No,” he said shortly, “T don’t mind 
it.” He relapsed into himself once 
more. 


she 


forestalling seriousness. 


There it was! Futility, utter futility. 
He could not reach her. Always the 
surface Isabel, never, now, the heart, 
the clear soul of her he had known. 
Silently, in defeat, he gave himself to 
the swing of his beast. 

All about was the ever-shifting, ever- 
monotonous panorama of the desert. 
Little hills, amber-soft, alluring small 
valleys, blue shadowed, between, all 
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patterned over with the surface tracery 
of sand, blown by the winds, clean, im- 
personal, eternal. 

He was conscious suddenly of a 
change. It was cooler, colder, in fact. 
Gusts of hot wind blew smartly from 
the south full into his face, but the still 
air between was chill. The camels, too, 
noticed it, and Ibrahim. They stopped 
and Yusuf gave the leader a shoulder 
up to the top of a tent-laden animal. 
Ibrahim stood erect upon the pack, gaz- 
ing about from his vantage, scanning 
the sands to right and left. 

He pointed with a swift hand to a 
low line of small hillocks, and leaped to 
the ground, 

“Sand storm!” he called over his 
shoulder as he started the caravan 
toward them. 

The golden, sunlit world was swal- 
lowed up in cloud, and yet there was no 
cloud. Only the sand filled the air, 
blotting out the rays of the sun, turning 
its disc into an orange ball, coloring its 
light with an ominous, shadowy curtain. 
Chere was a dull roaring as of the dis- 
tant sea off to the south. The puffs of 
hot wind increased, twisting and dancing 
past, picking up small whorls of dust as 
they went. 

As quickly as might be, Ibrahim led 
them into the lee of the low-lying bluffs 
of firm sand. The camels knelt in a 
grunting circle. Swiftly the Arabs un- 
loaded them, their faces covered from 
the stinging sand. The larger night tent 
was spread and lifted, but to half its 
height only ; the lower part turned in and 
hastily piled with luggage to aid in 
holding the walls against the hot wind. 
The unburdened camels came to lie in 
the protection afforded by the tent. 
Hatton hadn’t supposed camels could 
lie so flat. Their long necks were out, 
their noses against the tent, eyes shut, 
the long legs doubled under them. Si- 
lent for once, they were like dead camels 
carved in stone. 

Hatton thought regretfully of the 
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comfortable camp of the night before, 
steaming food, the flesh of a sheep, rice 
and vegetables and fruit. To-night they 
must be content, nay, glad, to receive the 
half-warmed condensed milk and water, 
mixed with the blowing sand, and the 
handful of dates Ibrahim could provide. 

How it blew! Sand everywhere; 
nothing could keep it out. The Arabs 
came in, their faces gray with the dust, 
to throw the weight of their bodies 
against the storm on the straining can- 
vas. Outside, the booming, the roar of 
the wind with alternate small periods of 
almost calm, the breath of the camels 
against the tent. 

Inside, the comparative comfort the 
Arabs could make for them. Those 
patient servants, after running all day 
beside the camels, were now straining 
their muscles to protect their masters. 
No food, no water, fatigue! They 
shrugged their shoulders. Kismet. 
Allah wills; to-morrow the sun! Oh, 
for their calm, their peace! 

Isabel, tired though she must be, 
freshened herself daintily, and chatted 
cheerfully between gusts; then she crept 
under the low canvas to sit by Hatton’s 
side, her hand in his. 

Now was a capital time to talk things 
out, here, shut in safe from the storm 
outside, Isabel close at hand. The 
Arabs knew no English; the long night 
stretched ahead. Yes, a capital time, 
and—so—— Hatton drowsed. 

He woke refreshed; the wind had 
gone down; the tent was open; Yusuf, 
alert, untiring, marched quietly past out- 
side. His gun across his back made a 
dim bar of light under the stars. Isabel 
was breathing quietly, evenly. He slept 
again. 

Morning in the desert. The Arabs 
were prostrate in prayer, their faces 
toward Mecca, giving thanks to Allah 
who sends alike the storm and the 
calm. Praise be to Allah! The 
night breeze was just dying, nature 
smiling, no trace of the storm except in 
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the tired faces of the men as they rose 
from their prayer. But they, too, had 
snatched bits of sleep and indifferently 
faced another day of march for these, 
their temporary masters. 

Off to the west the mountains fended 
off the far stretches of the Libyan 
desert. Deep rose, they were, at the 
base, touched at the peaks by the fingers 
of early sunshine into crimson and gold 
and orange. 

The cook squatted by his brazier. 
The first camels were being laden, 
grunting as of old. A smoking break- 
fast. It was as if the storm had not 
been; another day of brilliant calm. 

Only Hatton realized that once more 
Isabel had won; again they would take 
up the hot march; again the uncertainty, 
the suspended knowledge! 

On and on they rode beneath a blis- 
tering sky. Off to the west, now, was 
the heart of the Fayoum; they were 
skirting it, denying its temptation of 
coolness and greenery. 

But at the end of the day they began 
to approach the edge of cultivated 
ground, bursum, the desert fodder, and 
groups of palm trees far off on the 
horizon. Then a shout from Ibrahim. 

“There is the village,” Isabel an- 
nounced, hoping to rouse her husband 
from his apathy, “with 
flowers.” 

“Oh, we're going to the village, are 
we?” Now that matters bade fair to be 
accomplished, Hatton was touchy. 

“Yes, a village,” said Isabel evenly. 

“And ‘what for to see’?’’ he quoted 
interrogatively. 

“Ahmed-el-Al,” she answered with a 
quick glance at him. 

“And then what?” 

3ut she was silent. 


trees and 


His face was de- 
void of expression; the name meant 
nothing to him. And Hatton felt only 
that he had lost her again. 

They were in the last edges of the 
desert now; yard by yard the greenness 
of the fields approached and finally was 
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a carpet beneath their feet with the blur 
of olive trees ahead. Low, brown 
houses nestled under the palm trees. 
The camels stepped out with 
energy, sniffing the fresher air. 

“Paul, in that village yonder lies our 
happiness.” Isabel was radiant. 

“Yeah?” drawled her husband. 

“Oh, Paul, rouse yourself; be as you 
used to be! We have come so far. You 
have been a dear to do it so blindly. | 
couldn’t tell you before, but there in 
the village is the man—the merchant 
told me yesterday he was here—the man 
who can set this whole thing right. He 
knows who it was—not you—who did 
the thing you have suffered for. The 
girl was his daughter, the dancing girl 
of the bazaars. Langham told me that.” 

As he had tried to rouse Isabel, to 
reach the soul of her, on the march 
from Cairo, and failed, as he thought, 
so Isabel now tried to bring him to the 
realization that succor was just at hand, 
and failed. 

It had hurt deeply to know 
that his regiment, his officers and his 
men, could believe the vile thing of him. 
Not that they had said so, not that they 
had taken any action, but when, in his 
stubborn pride, he had refused to deny 
it, they had allowed him to apply for 
leave and to resign. They had allowed 
him to slink away as if he had been 
guilty. He had been a fool; he knew 
it. He had brooded and been hurt when 
he should have fought; should have 
fought for the sake of Isabel and the 
boy, if not for himself. Oh, yes, he 
had been a fool, but that didn’t make 
it any easier now. 

To Isabel he had denied it, and to a 
few of their friends, but the office had 
done nothing ; his resignation had ended 
it. What more could be done? The 
office shrugged; the world shrugged. 
He had been a fool and now he hardly 
cared. He could look upon the village 
with indifference; the world had 
lieved it. 
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The country was flat now, the bursum 
a gay carpet beneath their feet. The 
scent of flowers greeted the nostrils, 
while figs and palms and olives and 
fields of ripening grain painted all the 
landscape. The houses came forward 
to meet them, low, mud hovels with 
roofs of palm wood clustered under the 
trees, picturesque in the distance, but 
unbelievably frowsy as they neared. 
There was a confusion of dogs and flies 
and children in the dusty street. 

lack-robed women chattered as they 
passed, carrying the kullahs of evening 
water upon their heads, their draperies 
in their mouths. 

Ibrahim, stately and contemptuous, 
inquired the way, and they came to a 
rather larger, rather cleaner house set 
off to itself. Here was their goal, the 
end of the journey through sand and 
sun, heat and fatigue. 

\hmed-el-Al came to meet them at 
the door. 

“May your evening be happy!” Ibra- 
him greeted him. 

“May your evening be happy and 
blessed!” was the courteous response, 
with the Moslem gesture of respect, 
from a tall man with burning eyes and 
high-bridged nose. 

Isabel and Paul dismounted and 
Ibrahim sent the camels away with 
Yusuf and Abdul to make camp in the 
clean ground away from the clustering 
houses. 

When Ahmed-el-Al bade them enter 
they left their shoes at the door, the 
crowds of villagers meanwhile jostling 
and staring. Cigarettes and coffee were 
brought as usual, and Ibrahim told their 
host that his thasters had come far to 
seek him. Would he reward their 
fatigue of travel, by train and steamer, 
and camel across the sands from Cairo, 
by telling them what they desired to 
know ? 

\hmed listened courteously and 
looked at them in kindly fashion, but 
evinced far more interest in his small 

g—Ains. 
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son of five, with scarlet tarboosh set 
jauntily upon his head, than in his 
visitors. 

Ibrahim explained, gesticulated, ar- 
gued, raised his voice, and Ahmed 
raised his. Ibrahim explained again; 
there was much repetition of Allah and 
many wild epithets. 

Isabel demanded to know what Ah- 
med said. 

“He says ‘maybe,’” explained Ibra- 
him, indicating that progress had been 
made and that he had talked much of 
his son, that source of pride to an Arab. 
His daughter—Ibrahim spat—he did 
not consider. “Of my lord, Hatton 
effendi, he said ‘maybe,’ and ‘to-mor- 
row, if Allah sends.’ ” 

At last he signified that no more was 
to be gained at present and that Ahmed 
would come to their camp. They de- 
parted, escorted by the children, the 
flies, and the dogs. Blind men held out 
their hands in the name of Allah; 
children clamored for baksheesh, but 
Ibrahim fought them off, scolding and 
threatening. They followed, neverthe- 
less, and squatted in the vicinity, and 
watched. Yusuf and Abdul were de- 
tailed to keep them away. 

Oh, the joy, after the burning desert 
and the storm, of the greenness, the 
fresh water, the prospect, granting the 
clamor of the dogs and the children sub- 
sided, of a calm night’s sleep. 

It was just after the sunset call to 
prayer, as the Arabs rose from their 
carpets, and the prayer of another faith 
was in the hearts of the English, that 
there rose a clamor from the village, a 
frantic rushing about in a maelstrom 
that centered at the house of Ahmed- 
el-Al. Then the wailing of the women 
was heard, the frightening death wail 
of the Bedouin women. 

Accompanied by Ibrahim, they ran 
over and were met by an excited, threat 
ening mob. Ibrahim laid about him 
lustily and cleared a way for them 

“It is the son of Ahmed-el-Al; it hap 
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pened just at the time of evening prayer. 
They cannot wake him up. They blame 
the effendi. Allah was not willing.” 

“Oh!” cried Isabel, in the voice of 
world-wide sympathy, and understand- 
ing, universal motherhood. If her own 
son had died in England! 

“Drowned where the 
watered, in too shallow water. They 
think he is dead. They will stop his 
nostrils and his ears with the camel’s- 
hair stopping. The women wail. To- 
morrow they will bury him and the 
women will wail every day at the time 
of evening prayer, every day for a 
week.” 

Paul pushed his way forward and 
Ahmed met him threateningly. The 
effendi was to blame. His son was alive 
and well, his son, his pride, more than 
his fields of grain and his orchards of 
olives! Now he was dead. Now he had 
no son, only the memory of him and of 
that daughter. He spat, as Ibrahim had 
done, cursing. The effendi—if only he 
had not come! Allah was not pleased. 

“Will you let me try to revive him?” 
Hatton was roused for the first time 
and besought the father fearlessly, Ibra- 
him interpreting. 


camels are 


No, the Hakim was but now trying; 
he had written the words from the 
Koran and soaked them in water and 
was trying to force the inky fluid 
through the child’s set teeth, but he 
could not. The child is dead! 

“Let me try; let me try!” Hatton 
urged, and the father, wanderer in the 
desert, tiller of the fields, and dweller 
in the bazaars, knowing something of 
the miracles wrought by Englishmen, 
fell back before his vehemence. 

Hatton hastily pulled the stopping 
from the nostrils, lifted the tiny form, so 
like his own small and laid him 
across a pile of rugs head down, shoul- 
ders raised. Then while Isabel knelt in 
the dust beside him, he swiftly raised 
and lowered the sturdy brown arms, 
counting the quarter minutes aloud 


son, 
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with a steadiness, a 


purposefulness 
which the Arabs respected as a bene- 


ficent formula. Isabel, meanwhile, was 
vigorously rubbing and patting the lower 
limbs, urging the stayed blood toward 
the heart, leaning as lovingly, as earn- 
estly as Paul had ever seen her lean 
over her own son, safe in England. 

Hatton was working frantically, 
swiftly. The splotches of goose flesh 
on the small body were lessening; his 
limbs seemed less limp. With fanatic 
ardor Hatton lowered and raised the 
arms and stooped to breathe into the 
still lungs. Minutes seemed hours, but 
it was in reality a very short space. Just 
as the dusk of evening was turning the 
mud hovels into soft, velvety masses 
and the first, glorious desert star shone 
out, they were rewarded. The small 
breast rose and fell, rose and fell; the 
child stirred and a tiny wail came from 
his lips. Allah be praised! Allah be 
praised! The effendi had, by Allah's 
help, done a miracle! The child lived! 

The women broke into the sarliil, the 
chant of joy; the men fired their guns. 
The strangers, held in contempt by the 
followers of Mohammed, had triumphed, 
triumphed when the Hakim had failed; 
and Ali, the son of Ahmed, who was 
dead, had been restored! 

Isabel was still kneeling, rubbing the 
brown limbs. Paul thought of this 
anguished father who had been mourn- 
ing, as Absolom’s father had mourned, 
and was rejoicing. It was in 
Egypt, too, he remembered, that that 
Other Child had found refuge so long 
ago. And it was here that he had found 
once more his old self; he had roused; 


now 


he had bent every nerve, every energy, 
to serve this child of the desert; he had 
been helped—he and Isabel—to restore 
him to his father. 

When Ali had been sent off to be put 
to bed, and the servants of his father 
set to watch him, and the village was 
rejoicing, Ibrahim, proud Ibrahim, led 
his masters home. Hatton, feeling for 
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the first time that life was good, noticed 
a new deference in [brahim’s manner 
toward him, He was the master; it 
was his camp he served; his wishes were 
to be respected. 

He and Isabel sat hand in hand be- 
fore the tent, under the soft radiance of 
the desert stars. He felt he had been 
restored to her, to his son, to himself, 
no less than the small brown child to 
his father. Never again, he knew, 
would he be as he had been of late. He 
would be the old Paul Hatton, the man 
who had married Isabel, the man he 
had been, the man their friends had 
known, 

Ahmed-el-Al stood before them with 
[brahim playing the proud host. Ah- 
med touched his heart, his forehead, his 
lips in token that from henceforth his 
life, his thoughts, his words, were 
theirs. 

“My lord has restored my son. He 
was dead, but the breath of my lord’s 
nostrils is in my son’s mouth and my 
son lives. Allah be praised! Allah is 
good! Whatever my lord asks——” 

\nd then with Ibrahim to interpret 
they told him how the dancing girl had 
been found, more dead than alive, and 
suspicion had been turned, by the cun- 
ning of a discharged servant, against 
him. How he had been stunned and 
tortured by the injustice of it and had 
come to Egypt hoping to have it set 
right. 

\hmed answered that he had been to 
the bazaars; he had seen his daughter 
he spat—better she had never been born. 
(le had seen the effendi—again he spat 

who had taken her, who had left her, 
flung aside, beaten. It was not Hatton 
effendi, Oh, if he had only known 
earlier that he had suffered for another’s 
fault, he would have gone to the ends of 
the earth to set it right! If he had only 
known! He had never seen Hatton 
effendi; he would sign his name to it. 
This effendi had restored his son. He 
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had again his son, Allah be praised! 
He had no daughter! 


Next morning the radiance of the 
coming day was about them. The still 
dawn quivered in the east, bringing to 
all the land a joyous hope and expecta- 
tion. The stars had paled and the sun 
rose to bathe the new day in pulsing 
light. The Arabs were prostrate in 
prayer, bowing themselves in reverence 
to Allah, the Giver of all. 

And to Paul had come a great joy. 
God was good. There was a feeling of 
rehabilitation. It was as if, already, he 
stood in England before the office, the 
proof of his innocence, his reinstatement 
in his hand, his record washed of every 
doubting, unspoken disclaimer, as if he 
stood before the eyes of the world, 
as he had always stood before Isabel 
and himself, clean—clean. It had taken 
sorrow and suffering to rouse him, but 
it was accomplished, and it was final. 

“My dear,” he said with a light heart, 
“I am going to enjoy every moment of 
the desert ride home, the brilliant ex- 
panse by day, the wonderful Egyptian 
stars, and Ibrahim’s quiet feet before 
our tent by night.” 

“I, too,” said Isabel, her head upon 
his breast, “now that you-know why we 
came, now that you realize that all this 
time when you thought me indifferent, 
callous, I was working, hoping, waiting 
for this very moment. John Langham 
helped me first. He found that the girl 
had come from the Fayoum and that her 
father was there. The merchant yester- 
day told me that he was here and not in 
the heart of the oasis. I feared even 
then, if you knew, you would not come. 

“And now,” she went on, “I have a 
confession: I didn’t like the journey as 
much as I said I did, but’—with a 
whimsical glance at the fat, pink moun- 
tains off to the west—“‘it’s not going to 
be so bad, the rest of it, and I am going 
to love it.” 
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BREAKFAST room should be a 
gay and delightful place. The 
Carpenters’ breakfast room was 

not, although the June morning flooded 
the four walls with gold, splashed the 
somewhat untidy breakfast table, and 
offered a vista of greenery through the 
open windows. 

Diane Carpenter, let it be said, of- 
fered neither gayety nor tranquility to 
the small room when she entered it. She 
yawned on the threshold, stretching 
round, fair arms above her blond head. 
Halfway across the floor she scowled 


at the crumbiness of the rug. Norah 
would not sweep after each meal! With 


a fastidious grimace she seated herself 
behind the coffee urn and arranged her 
orchid-tinted silks. 

John Carpenter looked up, unsmiling. 
It was difficult to appreciate Diane’s 
poses after such a night as he had spent. 
How she lived for her effects! Once 
the thought, had it occurred to him at 
all, would have brought indulgent 
amusement to his eyes, a smile to his 
lips, for she was a gorgeous creature. 
3ut not now. He was neither amused 
nor indulgent, but tired. 

“The coffee is vile!” 


she remarked 


Lorna of the Dunes” 








pleasantly, perfectly aware that, if she 
put in her appearance at the breakfast 
table a half hour earlier, it would have 
been fragrantly delicious. 

“Norah needs supervision.” 

He managed the rest of his cup, and 
lit a cigarette, meanwhile watching her 
run through her mail. 

“What time did you get in last night ?” 

“This morning,” he corrected. “A 
little after four, I think. Mrs. Agnew 
died. I hoped to the last to pull her 
through, but her heart gave out.” 

“And this morning you will have to 
go tu the hospital?” 

He sighed assent. Lord, but he was 
tired! Sometimes, on days like this, 
after losing a case he had fought over, 
night and day, the aftermath of a quarrel 
with Diane—it was exhausting to quar- 
rel with Diane—drained him of ambi- 
tion, of energy, of the very will to work. 
He'd have to take a vacation during the 
summer, somehow. Diane chimed in 
with his thoughts: 

“Mostly bills, and big ones, this 
month. A dinner at Carol Webster’s, 
and——” 

Triumph wreathed her pretty mouth. 
She lifted an arrogant chin and waved 
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a gray linen envelope, inscribed in small, 
fine, crabbed characters, before him. 

“Your grandmother!” he exclaimed. 

“Of course. Poor granny! This 
means that her imperial highness is 
bored!” She slit the gray envelope, read 
the short note it inclosed, her gray- 
green eyes glinting, and looked up at 
last. “Bored with Como and Capri, and 
her Roman friends. So she’s back, to 
amuse herself here in Greenacres, chuck- 
ling over our humble lot, and saying ‘I 
told you so!’” 

“Your grandmother,” observed Car- 
penter, “is a hellion. The term is ir- 
reverent, but wholly adequate.” 

His tone was smooth, light, but his 
blue eyes belied it. It was obvious that 
he did consider Mrs. Selfridge a hellion. 

“My grandmother,’ said Diane 
silkily, “is a woman of judgment.” 

That was Diane. She could look at 
Carpenter beneath curved, amber lashes, 
a smile touching her fruitily red mouth, 
and goad him beyond endurance. Then, 
while he stormed, raged at her like a 
helpless bear—he was clumsy outside of 
a sick room, beyond the white, im 
maculate horror of the operating table 
she continued to smile, amused by the 
emotional antics the prod of her goad 
could rouse him to. 

3ut to-day he was too weary to be 
angry. 

“Meaning, I suppose, that when she 
objected to our marriage she knew what 
she was talking about? As far as I’m 
concerned, she did. Two years ‘ 

Norah, in the carpet slippers that she 
would wear in the morning, shuffled in 
to clear the table. At least, he thought 
bitterly, they hadn’t reached the point of 
quarreling before servants. Diane, 
narrow-eyed, leaned on her elbows. 

“It’s long enough to learn a great 
deal in, isn’t it? But about grandmother. 
She is opening the house to-day.” 

The pantry door closed behind the 
maid. Carpenter bent forward implor- 
ingly. 
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“Let her make the first advances, Di. 
Spare my pride that much!” 

“She has!” Di’s rosy nails flicked the 
gray envelope. 

He shoved back his chair and towered 
beside her. 

“By announcing her return from 
Italy! That won’t do. She’s treated us 
as if we were lepers this long; she can’t 
expect to wipe the score out with a con- 
descending note. You know I’m not 
referring to the money end of it, Di.” 
He paused, a dark flush mottling his 
brow. “When she stopped your allow- 
ance it was at my request. I couldn’t 
let my wife take money from a woman 
who treated me as if I were a servant!” 

Diane sprang up, flushed, furious. 

“You did that? You let me think it 
was part of her punishment!” 

“Tl had to. You keep forgetting that 
uncertain quantity: my pride. You 
would have kept on taking her bounty.” 

“Yes, I should have!” Her handsome 
eyes swept the small room, whose at- 
tractiveness of chintz and cottage furni- 
ture was wearing off. To her intolerant 
gaze it was hideous, shabby, impossible. 
The table, laid untidily, with a cloth that 
was not fresh, revolted her. The un- 
swept rug, the motley array of silver on 
the buffet—wedding gifts that sneered 
at the rest of the room beside necessary 
plate—made her short upper lip curl. 

“It would only have taken a few 
months of this to cure me of any pre- 
tensions of pride; I admit it. And now, 
if she’s willing to give me a decent al- 
lowance, clothes, pleasures that I haven't 
had since I married you, I'll take them 
all!” 

“And be her slave again? You weren’t 
happy in her house, Di. She never let 
you forget it was her house! You've 
forgotten how you hated it, how you 
wanted to get away. You swore that 
the things she gave you meant nothing 
to you; that the only thing you wanted 
was what I could give you. And you 
knew then what it was.” 
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“T was a romantic fool!” 

“You were exactly the same sort of 
person that you are now; you wanted the 
one thing you didn’t have. What you’ve 
got means nothing to you, Di. It never 
will. It’s the inaccessible, the thing just 
beyond you, out of reach, that you spend 
your life wanting, and relinquishing, 
with a gesture, once you've got it!” 

He smiled at her bitterly, somberly, 
glanced at his watch and started up. 

This, Diane thought as his heavy 
footsteps sounded in the hall and the 
door slammed shut behind him, was the 
way their quarrels always ended. They 
arrived nowhere. What a life! Its pet- 
tiness, its molehills that were worse than 
mountains to her impatient feet! 

She summoned the single inefficient 
servant and ordered her sharply to put 
the lower floor in good order. She had 
a vision of her grandmother entering the 
yellow cottage, looking about her with 
wicked eyes, saying, malice flickering at 
the corners of her thin, old mouth: “You 
do your own work, Diane? How clever 
of you.” 

Oh, it wouldn’t be pleasant, reéstab- 
lishing relations with old Mrs. Selfridge. 
But, if her grandmother was in a mag- 
nificent mood, she liked to play the lady 
bountiful. Diane crossed the floor and 
stood at the front window of her living 
room. 

The yellow cottage that she and Car- 
penter had taken two years before was 
charmingly situated in the smart suburb. 
That made the rent high, but, she had 
argued engagingly, it was important for 
a rising young doctor to live in a de- 
sirable neighborhood. . They could 
economize in other ways. It was a 
streak of her grandmother in Diane that 
had exulted in the taking of the yellow 
cottage, for it stood exactly opposite the 
driveway of the Selfridge house. 

Now, standing at her living-room 


windows, Diane gazed at the big, white 
dwelling in which she herself had been 
born. 


For two years the curtained win- 
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dows had been obstinately blank. 


To- 
day the shades were raised; she saw 
fresh draperies flying, like flags of truce, 


from lifted sashes. Around the curve 
of the graveled driveway a stooping 
figure could be seen, clipping the neg- 
lected lawn to something like order, 
Harris, her grandmother's gardener, 
had been notified, then. A desperate 
homesickness enveloped the girl. She 
shut her eyes and summoned up the 
likeness of the great paneled drawing- 
room, with its stately furniture, its gay 
Aubusson rug that stretched its great 
length across the entire floor. She had 
thought the room ugly once. But in re- 
trospect its massive distinction of an 
ugly yet dignified period was anything 
but displeasing. And in that solid setting 
life had progressed with at least no 
physical discomfort. Her grandmother’s 
servants had moved, soft-footed about 
their tasks, still, solemn automatons. 
They, Diane remembered, had some sort 
of affection for the difficult and intoler- 
ant mistress of the mansion, more aftec- 
tion than Diane, her son’s only daughter, 
had had for the old woman when she 
cajoled stiff-necked John Carpenter, 
who didn’t belong in the cliquey Con- 
necticut town, into marrying her, and 
taking her out of Mrs. Selfridge’s ar 
bitrary domain. 

Diane stood a long time gazing at the 
big house. But she often did that, es- 
pecialiy in the late afternoon, when the 
setting sun fired the upper windows, 
turning them to squares of dazzling 
gold. It was beautiful then, the white 
house, flanked with firs, approached by a 
yew-hedged driveway. 

A roomy station hack came down the 
road, turned into the drive, and de- 
posited several passengers at the side 
door. The servants had arrived. Only 
Mrs. Selfridge could acquire a house- 
hold of domestics on no notice what- 
ever, ship them down before she herself 
had set foot in her long-closed home, 
and find everything in readiness upon 
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her return! But that was the sort of 
thing that she demanded, and achieved 
invariably. 

Diane glanced down at herself. The 
orchid-hued negligee, relic of her old 
splendor, reminded her of her dearth of 
clothes. How her grandmother would 
chortle when she recognized the re- 
modeled versions of frocks that she, 
Mrs. Selfridge, had long ago paid for! 
Bitterly she examined her well-shaped 
hands. They showed the effects of hasty 
home manicures, of certain manual 
labors. One maid couldn't or wouldn’t 
do everything in even a small house. 
\nd there was a great deal to be done, 
even on that very important day, in- 
cidentally. 

Di finished her hurried tasks by mid- 
afternoon. She was almost proud of 
her interiors when she had rearranged 
furniture, taken out some of her hand- 
somer wedding gifts and had fresh taf- 
feta hung at the windows. When Mrs. 
Selfridge’s curiosity did bring her across 
the road, it would be gratified. She 
should find Diane smiling, radiant, in a 
setting that, however inexpensive it 
might be, at least framed her charm- 
ingly. She should not find her meta- 
1 iorphosed. 

\ weary Di sat before the dresser, 
loosening her richly blond hair. She 
hadn’t lost her looks yet, as her grand- 
mother had prophesied agreeably. Her 
peach-blossom skin, her warm, vivid 
tints, were as fresh as ever. She ex- 
amined her red mouth. That, in mo- 
ments of repose, betrayed her discontent, 
as mouths will. But it rather became 
her, that restless look. She lifted the 
brush to her hair and frowned. It 
didn’t look as well as usual. When one 
has always had a maid waiting up to 
undo recalcitrant hooks, brush out tan- 
gled hair until the scalp tingles healthily, 
do all the necessary, tiresome things that 
keep one lovely, it is hard to get the 
habit of doing them for oneself. 

She must look her best. She slipped 





into a green and white cotton frock in- 
stead of the carefully chosen black 
crape that lay across the counterpane, 
and entered the single bathroom of the 
little house to give herself a hasty sham- 
poo. It didn’t take long, and, rubbed 
dry with warm towels, her hair crinkling 
in golden ringlets about her face, she 
coiffed it satisfactorily. She was about 
to doff the house dress when the door- 
bell shrilled through the upper hall. 
Foolishly, she had ordered jonquils from 
the florist to fill two copper bowls in 
the living room. 

She ran down the short flight and 
paused in complete dismay upon the last 
step. Through the thin net curtaining 
the glass door she beheld, not the florist’s 
boy, but the small erect figure of her 
grandmother, leaning on her stick for 
all the world like the witch in a fairy 
tale, peering into the hall. Diane 
couldn’t retreat now; Mrs. Selfridge had 
seen her, and was speaking to her com- 
panion, for she was not alone. 

Conscious of her gingham frock, that 
was so perfectly suitable for cottage 
wear, gritting her small teeth with the 
rage she had to swallow, Di went to the 
door. At least her grandmother, always 
perfectly served, would not see Norah in 
her carpet slippers. 

Mrs. Selfridge surveyed her grand- 
daughter and pecked her on the cheek. 

“Quite the young matron,” she ob- 
served wickedly. “And what a nice little 
house! Oh, yes; this, Diane, is Di Cas- 
tellione, the son of my old friend, the 
contessa. I brought him home with me 
to keep me amused. Victor, my hand- 
some granddaughter.” 

Diane, showing them into the living 
room, glimpsed her grandmother’s vic- 
toria drawn close to the gate. That was 
so utterly like her; to have come in a 
coach and four—across the road! She 
had doubtless ordered the carriage for a 
drive through Greenacres, and all to 
descend from its varnished steps before 
Diane’s door. 
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But Diane was not her granddaughter 
for nothing. She gave as good as she 
received and managed, in spite of the 
gingham frock, to bring a flicker of 
amused pride to the old woman’s sharp 
eyes. The presence of Di Castellione 
made the difficult hour easier, although 
Di privately knew that that possibility 
had not occurred to Mrs. Selfridge. 
Diane bloomed for mankind. Undelib- 
erately, unconsciously, her sleepy charm 
flowered under the eyes of an admiring 
male. That was one of the things that 
she and John Carpenter did battle over. 

Perhaps the memory of their last, 
three-day tilt made her more gracious 
than usual to the young Italian, whose 
great, black eyes lingered on her. He 
was an agreeable creature, and he un- 
derstood her grandmother ds perfectly 
as she did. That, doubtless, was why he 
delighted Mrs. Selfridge. 

A good many things delighted Mrs. 
Selfridge that afternoon. She _ thor- 
oughly enjoyed the occasion. More 
witchlike than ever, she retired into a 
great chair, watched Diane behind the 


tea things and Victor at her side. They 
spoke the same language, these two, 
with eyes and lips. 

The old lady, ready to go at last, 


waved Di Castellione aside. 

“Show me the rest of your cottage, 
Diane.” 

There was, to be sure, little enough to 
see. 

“Are you quite satisfied?” inquired 
the girl insolently at the head of the 
stairs. 

A small, clawlike hand 
arm. 

“If I had been, I should have stayed 
in Rome. I loathe America. Di, to-day 
was an event to you. That means you're 
out of things. I knew it would happen. 
And you aren’t on good terms with that 
doctor husband of you 
wouldn’t have summoned all your blan- 
dishments for Victor.” She chuckled 
amiably. “I'll take you in town to- 


touched her 


yours, or 
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morrow and have Lucile fit you out. 
Even you are at a disadvantage in ging- 
ham!” And still chuckling, she de- 
scended the steps. 

On the heels of this afternoon weeks 
slipped by, weeks that seemed to prove 
the witch a fairy godmother. Diane, 
blossoming in tender-hued frocks that 
even Mrs. Selfridge’s sharp eye for cut 
and color stamped with approval, was 
moodily joyous. 

As John Carpenter’s wife she had been 
dropped with amazing rapidity by the 
gay younger set with whom she had 
grown up. The wife of a struggling 
young doctor, who doesn’t belong him- 
self, socially, is not apt to be showered 
with the attention that is the due of a 
rich and marriageable maiden. 

Diane Selfridge had _ entertained 
lavishly, or her grandmother had enter- 
tained fer her. But after her runaway 
marriage, that every one had deemed 
absurd, the curtains were drawn in the 
big, white house, the front door was 
boarded fast. Mrs. Selfridge, after an 
ugly scene with Di and her new hus- 
band, in which, witchlike, she had 
rapped her cane furiously upon the floor 
and hurled her imprecations upon them 
both, had sailed for Italy. 

And Di, happy enough at first to 
forego willingly the pleasures of the 
past, found herself, after six months of 
rapture, unable to regain them. She 
couldn’t entertain at all, in the only 
meaning of the word she knew, in the 
little yellow house. She couldn’t afford 
to use the country club, because the very 
dues were beyond John Carpenter’s 
means. One by one her friends dropped 
away. And the ones that didn’t drop 
away she deliberately antagonized as 
time went on, through a sense of stub- 
born pride. 

She hadn’t dreamed that her allow- 
ance would cease. Until the morning of 
her grandmother’s return to Greenacres 
she hadn’t known that it had ceased at 
her husband’s request. And Diane Self- 
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ridge knew less than any one in the 
world of the art of economy. Utterly 
unfitted by temperament and up-bringing 


to become a poor man’s wife, she had- 


fallen in love with one, and, impetuously, 
had cast herself into his willing, but 
cautious, arms. In two years poverty 
had brought them to bickering quarrels, 
overt warfare. Life had lost its glamour, 
its savor, Its nobility was a dream; its 
pettiness and poverty, stark realities. 

And now, at a moment when Di and 
her husband were on the brink of a 
chasm, her grandmother had returned 
to bridge it flimsily with a gilded plank, 
that might bear the weight of everyday 
traffic, or might not, And, beyond the 
dangerous drop on the other side, she 
leaned on her stick, smiled sardonically, 
and beckoned. 

Diane took the slender bridge alone. 
Carpenter, who would not cross with 
her, she left standing on the chasm’s 
edge, watching her gloomily. Miserable, 
obstinate, muted of the very expression 
of his passion for her—if they had been 
indifferent toward each other they never 
would have been so embittered—he 
stood back, willing for her to go, and 
go alone. 

“Tt’s deliberate!’ Diane accused him 
fiercely the evening before the formal 
dinner Mrs. Selfridge gave her at the 
country club, reéstablishing her as her 





granddaughter. “You won't go to 
grandmother's dinner because you want 
to give her the cut direct!” 

“T am not going because my dinner 
clothes aren’t in condition to be worn 
anywhere—certainly not to grace such 
a distinguished gathering !” 

She was hooking herself into the dress 
she meant to wear, a brilliant, brocaded 
thing of apple green and silver. On the 
bed lay her mesh bag, a glittering trinket 
the witch had dangled before her eyes, 
stuffed with bills. 

“You can afford new clothes!” 

“That’s not true. If you choose to 
accept your grandmother's attentions, | 
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can't help it. God knows I’ve asked you 
not to take her bounty. But I can and do 
refuse to take anything for myself. 
Di——”’ 

For an instant he thought of appealing 
to her old self, to the Di that had scorned 
frocks like the green and silver glory 
she patted into place. But that ardent 
and gallant girl he could not find in the 
beauty whose hostile image faced him in 
the glass. 

“You're utterly unreasonable.  Be- 
cause of that stubborn, selfish thing you 
call your pride, you're ready to sacrifice 
me at every turn. Have you no com- 
punction about dooming me to—this?” 

Her gesture included in its fierce dis- 
taste their room, its curtains of silk just 
costly enough to show up the gray 
enameled furniture that she had bought 
at a department store sale, the Wilton 
rug that was stamped with utility, the 
painted walls. 

Carpenter’s steady lips curved ironi- 
cally. 

“Once, not long ago, this was what 
you wanted. But never mind that now 
You've got your own way; your grand- 
mother is granting every extravagant 
wish you voice. That toilet set, that 
closet full of clothes that cost more than 
all we've spent in the last two years, her 
car and chauffeur forever at your door 
—haven’t you everything even you 
could want?” 

His bitterness roused her to passionate 
anger. 

“T’ve just enough of the things that 
count to make life without them unen- 
durable! Just enough to make this 
dreadful little house seem more dread- 
ful; to make its cheapness and shabbi- 
ness and makeshift a thousand times 
more obvious. look!” 

She flashed to the window, flaunting 
the length of rose brocade before his un- 
happy eyes. 

“Do you see what this silk does to the 
room? 
in the ceiling, the painted walls, the 


Had you even noticed the cracks 
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scratched furniture before? But even 
you notice those things now! Well——” 

“So it is—unendurable to you.” 

She turned away from him and stood 
looking yearningly at the white house 
on the rising ground such a few hundred 
yards away, half hid behind the hedged 
drive, the newly planted trees and 
shrubs. The last of the western light 
struck the upper windows and turned 
them to dazzling gold, as it always did. 

Carpenter felt as though Di were sep- 
arated from him by the barrier of 
physical distance. He crossed the floor, 
and she shrank coldly from the touch of 
his hand, that instantly fell from her 
white shoulder. Heartsick, he aban- 
doned the impregnable wall she had 
built about herself, trying for the last 
time, and failing to draw her rebellious 
gaze. His own, marveling at the mute 
deeps of longing in her agate eyes, fol- 
lowed them and came to rest upon the 
white house and its burnished panes. 

“If that’s true—and it is true—you 
had better leave me. I can’t share you 
with any one in the world, Di. It must 
be all, or nothing. You’re unhappy here 
with me. What you want isn’t here; it’s 
there, in your grandmother’s house 
where you belong. It holds good, the 
old saying: ‘The house with the golden 
windows is always across the way.’” 

He laughed shortly. 

Diane was far from mirth. 

“Am I being sent off, then, like an 
unsatisfactory servant girl?” 

“You are being asked to give up the 
things you can’t take honestly, to spare 
the pride of the man you married, know- 
ing that he was anything but rich. Or, 
putting it another way, you're being 
asked to choose between your grand- 
mother and your husband.” 

His hands fastened upon her should- 
ers, turning her to him. 

“T mean it, Di. Stay here with me. 
We were happy, if you'll let yourself re- 
member!” Even now, had she yielded 
a fraction of an inch, he would have 
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swept her into his arms, against his lips, 
but she was like a graven woman. He 
went on. “And give up the other things 
that your grandmother is only using as 
bait. You’re worth so much more than 
she can buy, Di.” 

She would not look at him. 

“Or”’—he hardened—“give up this 
intolerable life with me, the pretense of 
a marriage, and go back to her. You’re 
either the woman I thought I married, 
or Wray Selfridge’s granddaughter, 
God knows. I don’t!” 

She sent him a hostile look. 

“You shall know,” she promised him, 
and began tearing loose the hooks of 
her green and silver finery. 

There was the upstairs telephone be- 
side her. She wrenched the receiver 
from its hook and called sharply a num- 
ber he knew. 

“Mrs. Selfridge, please. Grand- 
mother, it’s I. I’m coming home. May 
Logan come for my things to-night? In 
an hour, then. Au ’voir.” 

That was all. But it meant the end. 
And Carpenter, who had become a 
stranger in his own chamber, left -her 
there, in an avalanche of silks and laces 
that she had swept from her drawers, 
and from the closet they shared together, 


To become accustomed to a different 
mode of life is the easiest thing in the 
world. In a week Diane, tacitly the 
guest of her grandmother, might never 
have been away from the white house. 
Once more she found herself served 
perfectly, as of old, waited upon by a 
deft maid, and used to it all. In a fort- 
night the past two years had dimmed 
like a dream. Of them, only John re- 
mained clear, sharply cut in her memory. 
She was launched upon a tide of gayety 
that bore her along swiftly, smoothly. 
Luncheons, garden parties, dinners, 
club dances! Greenacres’ younger set 
was responsible for brilliant summer 
seasons, and that summer was especially 


gay. 











Victor di Castellione added luster to 
the series of occasions. The heir of an 
impoverished but ancient house that had 
given Italy princes, cardinals, and, cen- 
turies back, even a king, must have 
proper tribute paid him. So he and 
Diane, deftly paired together as Mrs. 
Selfridgé’s guest and Mrs. Selfridge’s 
grandaughter, were féted persistently. 

Di was glad enough of her crowded 
hours. She had a good deal to think 
about when she was alone, or unoccu- 
pied. And because she didn’t want to 
think, she was even glad of Victor. For 
Victor necessitated all of her attention, 
most of her time. 

“Do you fancy the boy?” asked her 
grandmother bluntly. 

That was after an outdoor bal masqué, 
a charity carnival at which she and Vic- 
tor had danced magnificently some mad, 
Hungarian gypsy dance. He had held 
her close, so close that the stormy beat 
of his heart had thrilled her, faintly to 
be sure, as they whirled like figures of 
air over the sod. 

“If you mean, am I in love with him, 
of course I’m not!” Di’s lips curled. 
“Most generous of grandmothers, I’m 
done with that sort of thing!” 

Yet, flushing faintly, she could not 
dismiss the memory of his kiss, a thing 
of pulsing passion that told her that she 
was beatity incarnate. 

Mrs. Selfridge, who had been languid 
and unlike her energetic, shriveled self 
for several breathlessly hot days, 
laughed sardonically from her sofa. 

“We aren’t discussing that much 
abused sentiment. What I meant to say 
was, have you the American craze for 
moth-eaten titles? I myself admit to a 
liking for them. But, like furniture, 
they must be old enough or new enough 
to be of value!’ 

Di, feeling trapped somehow, wel- 
comed the advent of Di Castellione him- 
self, dark and beautiful in impeccable 
flannels, a tennis racket in his hand. 
“Cara mia!” 
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He raised the witch’s lean, delicately 
veined old hand to his lips. There was 
a caress in his great black eyes for Di, 
as they rested upon her. 

“How is the poor heart this after- 
noon?” he went on. “Well enough to 
come and watch Diane ruin me at ten- 
nis?” 

“T think not.” She grimaced wryly 
under Di’s startled gaze. ‘Diane does 
not—or did not—know of these heart 
spells of mine. Nothing serious, my 
dear, but Iam to be careful. Bah! Still, 
I find it worth while. Life offers an 
amusing comedy to seventy’s eyes.” 

She looked at them wickedly. 

“No, run along!’ She overruled Di’s 
protestations. “I prefer that you go. 
Later, my dear, we'll finish our talk.” 

Diane, being hurried to the club ten- 
nis courts in Victor’s low-slung run- 
about, considered a great many things. 
Her grandmother’s words troubled her. 
To what did they amount? 

“You,” said Di Castellione, “can afford 
to go in for this sort of thing, Flushed, 
wind-blown, you are more magnificent 
than ever. The term describes you well. 
You are magnificent !”’ 

Diane barely heard him. They were 
passing the hospital, and as they shot by 
she recognized the tall, squarely built 
figure on the steps. It was Carpenter, 
who had just finished his afternoon 
rounds. This was the first time she had 
seen him, since the night she had left his 
house. 

She bent forward, breathless, uncer- 
tain. He saw her, lifted his hat, bowed 
with grave courtesy, and walked away. 

“T have no right to ask, but have you 
any plans for the future ?” 

She resented that vaguely. 

“Beyond my visit to my grand 
mother ?” 

That was as much as Greenacres knew 
of her absence from the yellow cottage, 
of her presence in her old home. Di 

Castellione, who knew much more, 
smiled under his small black mustache. 
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“Diane, goddess of the chase! Yet 
it is you who are the pursued, the ever 
elusive. Do you ever permit yourself to 
be run to earth?” 

They understood each other perfectly. 
Putting him off, Di wondered why she 
and John had never been able to reach 
each other's meaning across the level of 
badinage. That made things so much 
easier. It was intensity of emotion, of 
thought, of speech that made intimate 
intercourse all but impossible. 

After a few sets of tennis they strolled 
to the club veranda for tea, and were 
soon joined by several others, to Diane’s 
relief. She wanted to lie back in her 
wicker chair, sip her iced drink and re- 
call the single moment in which she had 
met her husband’s level gaze. What a 
situation it was! It couldn’t go on for- 
ever. People were already wondering, 
surmising the truth, no doubt. And Vic- 
tor 

He was a beautiful creature, a perfect 
foil for herself, she thought, watching 
him under curved And 
tinctly of her world. was im- 
portant. only she 
knew. How strange it would 
be to obliterate the past two 
years, wipe them from the slate of her 
experience, begin again. Impatient at 
her sentimentality, she banished the 
thought of the girl who, two years be- 
fore, had started forth on a gallant and 
glorious adventure with a high heart 
and a happy dream. 

Indifferently she watched Di Castel- 
lione, piqued by her neglect, flirt with 
black-eyed Marjorie Rawling. With 
unruffled good-humor she routed him 
from his wicker chair. 

“Take me home. We’re dining early 
on account of the Ware dance, and I 





lashes. dis- 
That 


How important, 


must snatch a half hour’s rest. Beauty 
sleep !” She wrinkled her nose in 
matronly manner at Marjorie, who 


scoffed at the suggestion, and bore her 
trophy off with her. 
Victor was too intuitive to press his 
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tentative suit further that afternoon. 
And, once in the house, Di went directly 
to her room. Her grandmother was ly- 
ing down, a maid told her. It seemed 
that Doctor Stafford had been to 
her, to examine her uncertain heart. 

“If she’s ill, I shan’t think of going 
to the Wares!” said Di. 

“She was particularly anxious for you 
to go, miss,’ demurred Agnes. “She 
sent word for you to wear the white lace 
gown that came by special messenger. 
And you are to stop at her door before 
you leave.” 

The same sort of arrogant rule that 
the witch had wielded always, thought 
Di, not minding it now. 

“If she really wishes it, 
course.” 

A few hours later found her entering 
her grandmother’s darkly curtained 
chamber, approaching the high old bed 
in which the witch looked ridiculously 
small, like some withered and uncanny 
child. 

“Stand there. Turn around, now, 
slowly, Diane. Yes, you look very well 
and not too virginal. If white lace es- 
capes insipidity, it’s successful, I sup- 
pose. You've a bridish air with those 
white orchids, however. Well, what has 
the day brought forth?” 

“Tennis, tea—— You drove with us 
this morning, and you shouldn’t have 
done it, grandmother. Why didn’t you 
tell me of these heart attacks?” 

The witch grinned at her. 

“T never like to raise false hopes, my 
dear! I’ve a remarkable constitution, 
like the rest of my race. Don’t blush 
and fidget. Tell me what I want to 
know. Has Victor committed himself ?” 

“Since I already have a husband, he 
can’t well offer himself in that 
capacity !” 

“Don't hedge with me. 
deed ! 


see 


I'll go, of 


very 


Carpenter in- 
That episode, Diane, is closed, 


or will be when you get your divorce. 
Have.you seen the man since you left 
his house ?” 














“To-day.” 

Mrs. Selfridgersettled herself in her 
pillows with an air of satisfaction. 

“And what,” she inquired, “did he 
have to say?” 

Diane’s voice was cool and brittle, like 
spun glass, when she spoke. 

“Nothing whatever. He bowed, and 
walked down the street.” 

“Humph! That proves, then, that he 
shares your wish for a divorce, and for 
no further intercourse. Let him have 
it. I'll have a lawyer here in the morn- 
ing.” 

Diane, pale above the ivory lace of 
her gown, widened her agate eyes. 
“But why so Why 

wait——-” 

“Di Castellione goes back to Italy in 
August.” 

Diane arched her brows inquiringly. 
Her grandmother drummed upon the 
volume she held with her worn old 
knuckles. 

“A magnificent house, the Di Castel- 
lione’s; one of the oldest Roman fami- 
lies, Diane. Their position is impreg- 
nable, in spite of their poverty. They 
take precedence over princes, my child. 
Diane di Castellione! It rings sweeter 
to the ears than Di Carpenter!” 

The restless, thin hand tucked itself 
into hers persuasively. 

“Their poverty—— It’s poverty that 
you've always taught me I wasn’t made 
for. If it hadn't been for that, John 
and I might have been happy enough to- 
gether. He—TI loved him, once!” 

“T am old, Diane. And this tempes- 
tuous heart of mine is wearing out. 
Hush! It’s true! I shan’t live to the 
century mark. And when I die, the 
Contessa di Castellione will be a rich 
woman. I like her, that Diane di Cas- 


soon ? not— 


tellione—— 
Diane, fascinated by the bright, wise 
eyes that fastened upon her, returned 
their steady stare. 
“But Di Carpenter’—Mrs. Selfridge 
relinguished 


the girl’s slim hand— 
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“does not interest me. Take your wrap, 
child. Victor is waiting for you.” 
Dismissed, Diane turned to the door. 


Inside, the dance progressed. On a 
small balcony, jutting out over the velvet 
lawn, Di stood passive in a man’s arms. 
He was only a black shadow against the 
strangely bright stone, whose pallor was 
enhanced by the moonlight until the 
north side of the Ware house was a 
Beardsley drawing of black and silver 
sharpness. The girl, a silver statue in 
the full light, inclined her head at last; 
Galatea, impelled with life. 

“When everything is settled, over— 
I will marry you.” 

In spite of his ardor she was faintly 
amused by the caution with which he 
drew her out of the range of the French 
window before he sealed her lips with 
his own. 

“Then I cannot claim yott for months. 
That is the wisest course, without a 
doubt. But I shall take back with me 
the priceless knowledge of our betroth- 
al, ma belle. In the spring, perhaps, 
it would not look too obvious, if you 
were to visit my mother. In the au- 
tumn, a year after you get your decree, 
we might be married, very quietly.” 

“We needn’t wait that long.” She 
played with the end of her silvery scarf. 
‘“*“As soon as the decree is granted we 
could be married.” 

She was conscious of a desire to get 
it all over with, to be launched upon this 
new adventure. Di Castellione bent his 
handsome Roman head and put his lips 
to her blue-veined wrist. 

“But, my dearest girl, you forget the 
proprieties. My mother, a charming 
woman, but conventional to a degree, 
will be far better pleased if we wait. 
And I want her to be at your feet, as | 
am.” 

“Oh.” 

He stopped her as she made a-move 
to join the dancers inside. 

“Not It’s insufferable 


now ! close, 
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there. And I want you to myself. Wait 
here. I'll get the runabout. A spin 
would be delicious in this moonlight!” 

She let him go, slipped inside to the 
dressing roo-* to snatch up her light 
wrap, and was standing at the corner of 
the driveway when the sleek, gray car 


flashed around the curve from the 
garage. 
It was heavenly, driving. And Vic- 


tor did not demand her attention. His 
arm about her shoulders rested there 
lightly. He seemed content to be beside 
her, rushing through the scented, velvet 
night. 

They kept fairly close to the shore; 
then sped through tiny, sleepy hamlets, 
skimming along the unwinding ribbon 
of road. Possibly no thought of time 
occurred to either of them until the 
purring engine suddenly began to emit 
an irregular knock. A few minutes later 
a frowning Victor brought the machine 
to a sudden stop and jumped out. 

“Anything wrong ?” 

“We are out of gas, I 
looked before we started.” 

“What can we do?” 

“T’ll have to walk two miles—we just 
passed a town—and drive back with a 
supply. I am hopelessly stupid! Will 
you stay here, or tramp back with me?” 

She made a moue at her satin-shod 
feet. A two-mile walk in French-heeled, 
thin-soled slippers was little short of an 
impossibility. And so he left her en- 
sconced in the front of the stalled car, 
banked in the shadow of the trees that 
arched that section of the road. 

It seemed a long, long time until the 
chug of an approaching motor told her 
of his return, and the gleaming head- 
lights splashed the winding road. 
Flushed, disheveled and dusty from his 
long walk he jumped from the machine 
that had brought him with the necessary 
fuel. He supervised the filling of the 
tank, paid the garrulous mechanic, with 
a word of curt thanks, and climbed in 
beside Diane. 


should have 
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“Am I forgiven?” 
“Of course.” She 
“You couldn’t help it, 


patted his hand. 
and I love being 


out at night, The stillness is like 
magic J” 

“But we'll be horribly late. People 
are talking now. It’s after one. We 


won't get back till everybody’s left.” 

She shrugged her splendid shoulders. 

“That sort of thing matters, my dear 
girl! Especially to people in our posi- 
tion.” 

He gnawed at his under lip, and the 
car leaped out like an unleashed beast. 
Strange that he should care so much 
about the look of the thing, mused the 
woman beside him. It made her faintly 
scornful. Still, she tried to be fair about 
it. He wasn’t used to the young Ameri- 
ican manner of life. That explained it 
all. 

Forty, fifty, sixty miles an hour. They 
were flying. And then, in a bright patch 
of moonlight, between clumps of trees, 
the Horrible thing happened. A figure, 
like something in a dream, appeared 
from nowhere in the middle of the road. 
Victor swerved the machine so that it 
lurched sickeningly, to no avail. There 
was a crash, a cry like an animal in 
travail, a sudden stop that sent Diane 
forward on her knees. Then the 
leaped out again. She screamed 
caught Victor’s tense arm. 

“Stop!” she gasped. “Victor, we've 
hit some one——”’ 

“Which is precisely the reason why 
we can’t stop!” His voice was thin and 
high. “What cursed luck! Cursed!” 

In a lightning flash she understood. 
He wouldn't stop to see what he had 
done because he was afraid of being 
caught, red-handed; he was afraid of 
the ensuing scandal and publicity that 
would be given them both, if that 
shambling man were dead. And if he 
weren't dead—— 

“You shall stop!” 

She was a strong young creature, and 
her struggle for the wheel proved effec- 
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tive. Rather than let her swerve the car 
from its course and risk imminent death 
against the trees that lined the road, he 
let her take the wheel. 

“It’s madness!” he raved. “Utter 
madness! We can’t afford to be in- 
volved in a scandal. It’s risking our 
future happiness. My mother will never 
permit a marriage reeking with front 
page publicity. Never! Not even the 
Selfridge miilions could buy her com- 
placence !” ° 

Diane, unheeding, dashed from the 
car, ran toward the still, crumpled figure 
that had been tossed into the shadow. 
A scarecrow of a man it was who lay 
there, bleeding horribly from a wound 
half hid by his unkempt hair. 

“A tramp!” 

“He's alive.” She knelt there in the 
dust, as if that spark of life were some 
precious thing. “Help me, Victor. 
Take his shoulders—gently !” 

Somehow, they got him into the ma- 
chine. 

“Your gown!” Victor, shrinking 
from the limp body so close to him, saw 
a widening stain spread upon her lap 
that pillowed the man’s head. 

“Home.” she ordered. “No! My 
grandmother’s house. And hurry!” 

They got there at last, and, without 
disturbing Mrs. Selfridge, roused Adam, 
the butler. Quietly, under Diane’s di- 
rection, the injured man was carried up- 
stairs, to one of the big chambers. 

“T must get my husband. John can 
save him, if any one can!” 

Incredulously, Victor watched her call 
the yellow cottage. But Carpenter was 
not there. At last she got him, late as it 
was, at his downtown office. 

“Come to grandmother’s, John. A 
man has been hurt—terribly hurt. I 
need you,” 

That brought him a few minutes later. 
She met him in the front hall, pale, beau- 
tiful in her ruined splendor, and told 
him briefly what had happened. To- 
gether they entered the chamber in 
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which the man lay, and Carpenter made 


a brief examination. 

“He’s got a chance, but I must oper- 
ate immediately. We can’t wait for a 
nurse.” 

“I helped you once, do you remem- 
ber? You said my hand was as steady 
as yours.” 

He remembered. He often thought 
of her, holding that terrified child in her 
arms, while he dressed its little, crushed 
hand. She had not winced, or turned 
hysterical, or done any of the expected 
things. 

“Then help me now. Ring for hot 
water and some old linen. Take these 
and sterilize them.” 

He did not warn her that it was a 
task of hours, not minutes. But she did 
not realize the passage of time. Steady- 
handed, nervously braced to a steely 
calm, she did her part, as he did his. 
Gray dawn was breaking when he 
straightened up and pushed her into a 
chair. 

“We've done all that can be done. I 
think the fellow will live. He wouldn't 
have had a chance, had it not been for 
you.” 

She had heard the tribute and more 
than that. 

“It was nothing. It had to be done.” 

“I—it was magnificent.” He spoke 
haltingly. “Once I told you you were 
incapable of anything but selfishness. I 
take that back. You can always scale 
the heights, Di. It’s only the molehills, 
the ruts in the road, that you stumble 
over!” 

She reached out impulsively, touched 
his hand, and looked up as the door 
opened. Old Mrs. Selfridge, in a black, 
brocaded dressing gown, peered at them 

“What does this mean?” she de- 
manded shrilly. “What is going on 
here ?” 

Diane told her. 

“And Victor? Where is he?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea. He 
probably went to bed hours ago. Grand- 
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mother, he would have left him there to 
bleed to death. It was horrible! The 
cruelest thing I’ve ever seen done.” 
And only then did the girl break down 
utterly. Great sobs tore her small 
frame. 

Mrs. Selfridge turned from the bed. 

“You prefer your own brand of 
cruelty, my dear. So you called in your 
husband. I should have preferred my 
own physician to have been sent for.” 
She surveyed him insolently. “You 
shall have your check to-morrow, sir. 
What do you charge for this night’s 
work ?” 

He merely looked at her. 

“Grandmother! How can _ you!” 
Diane flushed and turned away, her lips 
trembling. 

“IT am mistress here, Diane. [ll 
brook no impertinence, and no inter- 
ference! How dared you send for this 
man?” She stopped short, her claw- 
like hand reaching toward her breast. 

“Grandmother, you're ill! It’s her 
heart, John.” 

There was a grayish look upon the 
aged face; Carpenter caught her easily 
as she began to crumple, and carried her 
out of the room. Diane led the way 
down the vast corridor to Mrs. Self- 
ridge’s own suite, where Agnes waited. 
And between them, they got the old lady 
back upon her bed. 

She opened her eyes presently and 
scowled at Carpenter, who was dropping 
some dark medicine into water. 

“IT won't take that stuff. Will you 
leave my room?” 

“After you drink this.” 

He lifted her and held the glass to 
her lips. Glaring at him, she swallowed 
the contents and lay back, gathering her 
strength. 

“Diane, come here. Tell your hus- 
band that he will find himself a free 
man in a short time. Tell him that you 
are going to marry Victor. Then send 
him off.” 

Diane shut her eyes. 
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“IT can’t do that, grandmother. I 
shall never marry Di Castellione. You'd 
have me marry him after to-night?” 

“If you don’t marry him, you shall 
not have one penny of my money!” 

The witch’s eyes were bright and 


black. Diane, glowing curiously, 
smiled at her. 
“I’m not tempted. There isn’t 


enough money in the world to pay me 
for that sort of degradation. I know the 
than. I’m sorry, grandmother.” 

Mrs. Selfridge pulled the velvet bell 
rope. 

“Agnes, call Adams and come back 
with him. I wish you both to witness 
my will.” 

It was not long before the elderly 
butler appeared in the maid’s wake and 
was beckoned to the bedside. 

“My writing case, Agnes. Now stand 
there, both of you. It won’t take long.” 
She chuckled soundlessly, and her pen 
scratched across the paper. 

Diane, to whom the whole thing 
seemed strangely unimportant, joined 
her husband at the window. 

“Do you realize what you’re doing ?’ 


, 


“Perfectly. I’m being disinherited— 
cast out, I suppose, as well.” She 
searched his face. It was a mask. 


“Will you—let me come home ?’ 
“You wouldn’t be happy !” 
“Yes, I would!” 

Mrs. Selfridge spoke from her bed. 

“It might interest you both to listen 
to this. 

“I hardly think Carpenter 
caught up a scarf and wrapped it about 
his wife’s shoulders. 

“You shall hear it, in any 
She began to read. “To my willful, 
headstrong and disobedient  grand- 
daughter I leave the sum of one dollar 
To her husband, John Carpenter, I be- 
queath my entire property, both real and 
personal, to do with as he sees fit. 
Signed, this day, June the seventh, nine- 
teen hundred and twenty three, Wray 
Scott Selfridge.” 


so!” 


event.” 




















She waved the document in their as- 
tonished faces. 

“That’s because you have the distinc- 
tion of being the only person who has 
ever made me do anything. Hate me 
though you may, you will take that 
money because you love your wife. And 
I am leaving it all to you because I love 
her. If you were rich in your own 
right, you’d be a monster, Diane. He'd 
leave you in six months! But Carpenter, 
holding the purse strings, can keep you 
in order.” 

She lay back, chuckling. 

“That is an excellent stimulant, John 
Carpenter. I may live for years, you 
know, if you make me behave myself.” 

“T shall,” he promised her. 
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“Undoubtedly. And now, will you 
take your wife home? I find her ex- 
hausting. Agnes, pack Mrs, Carpenter’s 
things.” 

Outside the sky was rosy. Diane, her 
hand in her husband’s, smiled at him. 

“T’ve missed the yellow cottage,” she 
whispered. “Queer, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Selfridge laughed, witchlike, and 
raising herself on her elbow, peered be- 
yond them. 

“The house with the golden windows,” 
she said musingly, “is always across the 
way !” 

They followed her intent, black gaze, 
and saw the first rays of the sun strike 
the eastern windows of the little house, 
turning them to purest gold. 








SINGING 


HEART 


H, little care | now for singing words, 

Who know at last how words break down and fail 
When life comes marching on a heart, when love 
Leaps with its banners through a breach in the wall. 
Oh, fullness drowns out speech; content is dumb; 
Ay, heaven will be no place for poetry. 

Let loss and dearth go crying down the wind, 
jut why take time from living just to sing? 


Why take time, when there breathes one on this earth 
At thought of whom the blood sings in my veins 
Till the dead past becomes a shining page, 

Printed with blues and reds! Love! Now I know 
Why Jacob slaved; why Juliet chose to die; 

Why pyres were lit, and ships put out for Troy! 


ABBIE Huston EVANS. 














By Albert Edward Ullman 


Author of "The Line’s Busy," etc. 


HAT with all these trunks la- 
beled “Newport” and “Bret- 
ton Woods” rumbling through 

the big hote to-day, I been thinking, 
in the gaps between rushes, about the 
couple of million people making a quick 
get-away to the big outdoors. It must 
be nice to be where a green petticoat 
hanging on a washline doesn’t look like 
scenery, and a glass of milk like the 
Blue Danube. I have a close-up of 
meeting a fresh egg at breakfast every 
morning instead of that fresh waiter in 
the dairy lunch around the corner; and 
that’s enough to restore any girl’s appe- 
tite. 

Speaking of appetites, dearies, I never 
felt mine so much as the other night 
when I run out of nickels in the Auto- 
mat. I had stuck downtown to give my- 
self a treat to a new movie, knowing 
that that rainy-day steady, George, was 
going to be incapacitated by another 
one of them success lectures for em- 
ployees at his works, and I fell for fifty 
cents’ worth of “The Affairs of Angela.” 
I had read the book—it was one of the 
twelve best smellers, as that sarcastic 
Mr. Peters in room three-eleven called 
it—and it had given me a good cry. 
Of course there’s lots of things to cry 
over in this world without paying out 
good money for the privilege, but some- 
times it does a girl good, if it’s only to 
keep her in practice. 

Well, I wouldn’t have known what it 
wasn't all about, if it hadn’t been for 
a sweet young thing in front of me, 
who explained between caramels for all 
the seven reels. In the book Angela 
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is a simple country girl who runs to 
ginghams and chocolate fudge. She 
doesn’t know a demi-tasse from a dead 
dodo, and ’rench heels mean no more in 
her young life than reduced prices on 
Rolls-Royces does in mine. But in the 
picture little Angela starts out to milk 
the moo-cows-moo in a simple little vel- 
vet frock that must have set back the 
mortgage on the old homestead a couple 
of years. And what costume she had 
on when she appeared at the barn dance 
must have been sold by the carat. I bet 
they had to close the barn doors so the 
draught wouldn’t overcome her. You 
can take it from me that Angela’s ma 
certainly waved a needle that had this 
Paul Poiret looking like a carpet sewer. 
not to mention a good hand for rub 
bing liniment on Angela’s chest 
back. 

After that I knew the hero would be 
dolled up according to the fashions in 


and 


the back of the program, and go about 
his chores like some one imitating Isa 
dora Duncan, and it 


was even so, if 
not soer. Even when he swung—witl 
her—on the gate under the old apple 


tree he had the motions of a grand opera 
gondolier, and held up his little finger 
like he was taking tea. Of course it 
ended snappily, and the finish was a 
fade-out showing them on the steps of 
a Riverside Drive palace he’d bought 
from some of the change he got for his 
patent churn. 

Mebbe I don’t know much about 
farms. If I’m wrong, all I got to say 
is that Mr. Ziegfeld ought to be ap- 
pointed Secretary of Agriculture. An 
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all-star cast is what the director called 
it, and that is what the author of the 
book must have seen when he gave the 
film the once-over. Naturally, I know 
he never gave it the twice-over. Other- 
wise the director and most of the stars 
would be dead, or the author paralyzed. 

Anyways, dearies, this didn’t spoil the 
appetite I gave you all the advance stuff 
on, and that leads me back to the Auto- 
mat where I put in three nickels for 
a dab of mixed salad and started fishing 
for more for rolls and cocoa. All my 
fingers found in one corner of the purse, 
that that spendthrift, George, must have 
discovered in the Five-and-Ten, was 
nothing, and in the other a hole that 
my last quarter probably — slipped 
through. Take it from me I missed that 
quarter, not to mention about one mil- 
lion calories of nourishment my system 
craved. Honest, I would have licked a 
postage stamp, if the government had 
sense enough to flavor the musilage. As 
it was, I was lucky enough to find my 
subway ticket. You know, in these days 
of the auto, a girl has to have that, if 
only for self-protection. 


The big hote has been so busy that 
I haven't had time to powder my nose, 
and you know that’s some busy. You 
see, the town is infected with the annual 
automobile show, and every party that 
owns a car, or hopes to own one, is here 
to see the fall models, and make a col- 
lection of the dangers of a great city 
on the side. The result is all the rooms 
are crowded, and the lobbies jammed 
night and day by a crowd of men that 
alk about all the cars that are mentioned 
n polite society and some things that 
ire not, Likewise most of them are 
irving to upset Mr. Volstead, and 
they’ve got the oculist in the little shop 
ff the lobby working like a Pom with 
educated fleas, to see if they’re losing 
their sights. And after they retire 
they’re still worse, for they get to call- 
ing everything from the night porter 
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to the fire department. All in all they’re 
having what they probably call a good 
time; after which they will glide back 
home, get out the pipe and the old carpet 
slippers, and complain about the terrible 
headaches brought on by riding in the 
Pullman. 

So you see, dearies, it has had me on 
the jump every minute from the time I 
leave my little two-by-four until I re- 
turn. In fact I missed the vaudeville 
on Tuesday because I fell asleep while 
sitting in the rocker combing my hair. 
George shivered on the corner so long 
that when he called me up he was so 
hoarse I thought him a perfect stranger 
and gave him a piece of my mind. Any- 
ways, the whole auto crowd has me so 
weary that I would gladly welcome a 
convention of shoe salesmen. I guess 
the old major in room No. 713, who 
is always giving me advice about my 
health, noticed it, for he sidled up to 
me just before quitting time last night. 

“My dear,” he says in that gallant 
way of his, “you appear to be nervous.” 

“Major,” I says, “you got Sherlock 
Holmes tongue-tied. I’m nervous and 
then some. I couldn’t be more nervous 
if I was twins.” 

“Tut-tut!”” he says softlike, and puck- 
ers up his fierce little mustache. “Tut- 
tut! You must exercise——” 

“Exercise!” I laughs  scornfully. 
“Why, major, I’ve had enough of that 
to make a camel quit cold.” 

“You anticipated me, my dear,” he 
explains hastily. “What I intended to 
say was that you should—er—exercise 
better control”—he waved his hand to- 
ward the crowd—“under such circum- 
stances. In fact,” he goes on before I 
can interrupt, “I’ve just taken up some- 
thing that has made a new man of me 
in a few short days.” 

“That may be so, major,” I answers, 
letting him down gently. “But you 
know I’ve tried all those nut meats and 
proto steaks and raw vegetables you’ve 
suggested at different times, and they 
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left me nothing but an empty feeling. 
I guess what is good for one isn’t al- 
ways——” 

“Bah!” he interrupts. “Nuts! Vege- 
tables!) Rubbish! Do you know,” he 
goes on as he pounds his chest, “that I 
eat rare beef and lobsters without a hint 
of my old—er—so-called indigestion. 
Yes, my dear,” he adds after I’ve fin- 
ished a call, “I’ve discovered my real 
self—my other self-——” 

“Congratulations, major,” I says hast- 
ily as I sniff the air. “And now I 
had better get John to help you up to 
your——” 

“Help me?” he chokes. “Haven't I 
just told you I am a well man, a man 
made anew?” Then a suspicious look 
comes on his face. “Surely,” he re- 
marks cuttingly, “you are not inferring 
that | am——”’ 

“No, no, major,” I interrupts as I 
take in his clear eyes. “You mis 

“Then that is all right,” he assures 
me, and his voice becomes more gentle. 
“T may tell you that the wonderful meta- 
morphosis you witness in me is due to 
the amazing discovery of Couie 

“Never heard of the place,” I admits 
as he pauses dramatically. 

“It is not a place; it is a person,” 
he explains, like he is talking to a child. 
“Couie, the great Doctor Couie!” 

“Ah!” I. breathes sympathetically. 
“And what is his—er - 

“Every day in every way I am grow- 
ing better and better,” he pipes in a joy- 
ful, singsong sort of way. 

“Well, I’d rather hear that than the 
Metropolitan chorus and the dinner bell, 
major,” I rejoices. 

“Er—thank you,” he _ continues. 
“That is the formula! Day by day in 
every way I am growing better and bet- 
ter! That is what you say to yourself 
twenty times upon retiring and twenty 
times upon awakening. That is the cure. 
Here,” he goes on as he pulls a string 
out of his pocket, “I tie a knot in this 
every time I repeat every day in every 
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way and so on; and—er—presently my 
subconscious self takes it up and—er— 
sort of bosses my old sick-thinking con- 
scious self around and——”’ 

“Hold on, major,” I cries. “You're 
ahead of me. If you go a littl——” 

“Why, it’s as simple as the nose on 
your face,” he answers a little pettishly 
“Tt——” 

“Thanks,” I cuts in. “And I'll thank 
you more to leave my nose out of it, 
even if it does tilt.” Then I reach for 
my hat. 

“You misunderstand me, my dear 
Miss Goldie,” he answers. “It is only 
a simple science, the science of auto- 
suggestion.” 

“Auto!” I blazes back as I jab the 
pin in my hat. “Well; if you think you 
can kid me, major, you’re thinking back- 
ward. Auto, indeed,” I gives him as 
the last word. “You're about as funny 
as a raging toothache.” Then I flounces 
out about as mad as a hen who’s cracked 
her china egg. 

Well, dearies, when I flounce back in 
the morning I am not much better, and 
I don’t know whether I can stand this 
auto business another day or not. How- 
ever, | no more than get settled at the 
switchboard when I notice a small pack- 
age addressed to little me. I guessed 
it was candy, and then opened it and 
found it was a book. And would you 
believe it, the first word that strikes my 
eye is the name of that doctor the old 
major had mentioned. For a minute I 
was all for treating it like a little leaf 
of poison ivy; and then something sort 
of prompts me to give it another look- 
over. Anyway, to make a long story 
short, this autosuggestion was no joke 
and had nothing to do with anything 
on four wheels. And as it was a little 
dull for the first half hour, I read enough 
to get real interested and square myself 
with the major when I saw him later. 

After that things started to hum like 
a burning beehive, and in the midst of 
it in blows that Mrs. van Nether, from 
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Pittsburgh, you read so much about. I 
guess you must have read the page last 
Sunday that told about friend hubby 
buying that diamond necklace that be- 
longed to the ex-Queen Olga for a half 
million dollars. Well, it was the first 
time I’d ever seen Mrs. V.—or heard 
her, for that matter—and she was cer- 
tainly startling both ways. 

In the first place she had all the styles 
in the windows on the Fifth Avenue 
looking like last year’s calendar. In 
fact, her clothes were so up-to-date that 
one would think they was radioed from 
Paris. And rich! Say, honey, one of 
the buckles on her shoes would have 
kept you and me in dill pickles for a 
lifetime. Likewise her voice was rich, 
and she didn’t care who knew it. She 
was giving orders as she entered, and 
she was giving orders as she led the 
way through the lobby. Behind her 
marched a fat, little, bald-headed man 
who looked as pleased as a parrot with 
an animal cracker; behind him came a 
bunch of servants; and behind them all 
the porters and bell hops in the hotel 
staggering under trunks and bags and 
hat boxes and golf bags and dog baskets 
and other strange-looking boxes and 
cases to make life easy for every one 
but the hired help. 

\nyhow, the procession files up to 
‘he desk, with Mrs. van Nether still 
in the lead, and all the managers pro- 
reed to act like they are doing their 
morning exercises, and look at her as 
if she was a sure cure for sore eyes. 
However, you can see all this is pie 
to Mrs. V. because she pays no more 
attention to them than if they’re last 
autumn’s leaves. 

“Ts my suite ready? Are the rooms 
aired? Have you placed a screen in 
my husband’s room?” These and a lot 
more questions she fired at them as she 
was yes-yesed by one and all. Then 
she floated away, with that little» Mr. 
van Nether and the others following in 
her proud wake. And all the time this 


is going on the crowd in the lobby is 
so still you could have heard the major 
tying knots in his string. 

After they disappear you could hear 
the whispers start about the flock of 
cars Mrs. van Nether manages to get 
about in. And, if I’d had an adding 
machine, I’d ’a’ kept track of the 
amounts mentioned. There’s no deny- 
ing that money talks, dearies, and I[ 
guess the forty millions little Mr. van 
Nether is said to have saved is enough 
to broadcast around the world. Looking 
at him, you wouldn’t think that he rose 
from a country clerk to a one who buys 
railroads and mines and such, like a 
small boy buys lollipops. Ain't it the 
truth, though, dearies; the bird who 
looks like what Rockefeller ought to look 
like is usually lucky if he can buy gaso- 
line enough to clean the other suit. 

And at that, it isn’t for you or me 
to say who is the happiest. The curse 
of an aching heart, that the song tells 
about, may come to one of those vis- 
counts just as well as a no-account. 
And little Jimmy making mud pies may 
be having just as much fun as little 
Willie making faces at the butler. Some 
say that great riches are a curse, and 
others put the ditto under poverty; take 
your choice if you can. Of course there 
may be something to that about spending 
such a lot of money being a lot of work. 
Anyhow, girlies, no one ever accused 
yours truly of being lazy, and no one 
better had. So opportunity can have 
my number, and, if it gets on the wire, 
I won’t say: “The line’s busy!” 


Well, I been having a time. And if 
you want to know about it, I’ve been 
sitting up with my sick pet. I can see 
your startled look now, dearies, and 
trying to figure out how I can keep it 
in my skylight boudoir. Well, I could 
take-up pages telling you what it ain't, 
and you never could guess what it is. 
To cut out the suspense, I'll tell you it’s 
a goldfish, and that that florist with the 
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one-way pockets | send so much trade 


to gave it to me. I won't exactly accuse 
him of knowing the fish was ailing, but 
when I landed home last eve it was float- 
ing on it’s side, and looking like it had 
borrowed from its last friend. You 
can bet I wasn't long calling up the 
hotel physician, and what he said to me 
almost made me forget | was a lady. 
Anyhow, [ finally made him understand 
that the case was serious, and he told 
me to try some fresh water and salt, 
with results for which the goldfish and 
me are both grateful. 

Which reminds me that I heard the 
name applied this morning to one of 
the Turkey totties that infest our thé 
dansants. Of course [ knew he was 
one of a half dozen that live somewhere 
else and come with slick clothes and 
slick hair, not to mention manner, to 
dance with women guests of the big 
hote who don’t want to be taken for 
wall flowers, but I couldn’t quite make 
the meaning, Anyhow, this bird Higby 
—the one that was called a goldfish— 
is about the top of his class, and easier 
to look at than the others, if you don’t 
look close. Flora at 
counter told me he 


too the cigar 
was a demon with 
the ladies, and had informed her that 
he was partial to cigars and girlies when 
they came dark. Of course Flora is a 
brunette, and simpered as she told me. 

“Yes,” I replied as I took him in pos- 
ing near the ladies’ writing room. “And 
the girlies will last with him about as 
long as the cigar.” 

“Don’t worry, Goldie, dear,” she coos 
back “You’re in no danger. You 
know he doesn’t like blondes.” Can you 
beat it? 

Mebbe it was because he mistook the 
dirty look I gave him as I two-stepped 
back to the switchboard, and mebbe it 
wasn’t. Anyhow, it wasn’t many min- 
utes before he was draping himself 
around the stand and looking up the 
phone book. I got a good look at him 


then, and saw that he was tallish and 
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well built. _ From the neck down he 
certainly appeared good to the eye, but 
there was something about his face and 
his eyes that wouldn’t cause widows 
and orphans to come up and hand him 
their lifes’ savings. Anyhow, that’s the 
way he appealed to me. And from the 
way he carried himself | could see that 
he didn’t think any more of himself 
than a woman does of friend husband, 
trousseau, and her first child. 

It was then that he caught me sizing 
him up, and gave me one of his win- 
ning smiles. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” he says 
lightly, and hands me another smile. 

“T don’t want to see you go broke,” 
I answers just as lightly. “My mind 
is a blank.” 

“Ah,” he comes back, “you can’t fool 
your uncle! I can read the wish in 
your eyes,” he ends, as he bends over 
slightly. 

“If you can,” I answers steadily, “you 
won't stay here long.” 


A nasty little frown comes on his 
forehead for a second, and then he 
laughs. 


“Little spitfire,” he remarks softly. 
“Maybe a nice ride through the Park 
will improve her temper.” 

“Who's the philanthropist,” I inquires 
innocentlike 

“What would you say if it was I?” he 
asks. 

“T don’t like trucks,” | 

“Trucks!” he repeated in a puzzled 
tone. “I don’t understand.” 

“Come off,” I chides him sweetly. 
“You got so many lady friends, you 
must have a truck.” 

Well, it was funny to see 
this Higby bird fall back as if he was 
stung. For a minute it looked as if he 
was going to say something that wasn’t 
fit to print; then he forces a smile and 
gets control of his musical voice. 

“Go on; have your laugh, little one,” 
he drawls. 

“You can bet I won't be crying— 
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over you, anyway,” I tells him, as the 
major dashes up and asks for long dis- 
tance. 

I’m still patting myself on the back 
when the major comes out of the booth 
and halts in front of the board. 

“You know, I don’t like that young 
man,” he says suddenly as he looks at 
me from under his shaggy brows. 

“You have nothing on me, major,” 
I laughs. “I wouldn’t swap a nice at- 
tack of neuralgia for his steady com- 
pany.” 

The old boy shook his head and sort 
of sighed, 

“I wish I could say that for some of 
the others,” he grumbles; “especially 
some of the guests.” 

“Any one of importance?” I asks, 
womanlike, 

“Ves,” he answers and then lowers 
his voice. “He’s doing nothing but 
dance attendance upon that Mrs. van 
Nether, and she is taking him every- 
where. And I’m sure she is a good 
sort, with all her swank,” he ends. 

“I agree with you,” I says. “But 
where is Mr. Van? 

“Oh, he’s tied up most of the day, 
like all men of affairs,” grunts the ma- 
jor, “and he doesn’t dance. Also,” he 
goes on in a dry voice, “he likes his 
game of poker in the evening.” 

“And leaves Mrs. Van to amuse her- 
self——” 

“N-no; I wouldn’t say that about him. 
I'm afraid the wife has the craze for 
dancing, that afflicts so many of our 
women folks, and he hasn’t.” 

“Which leaves us where we started,” 
| begun and then gasped. “Look, ma- 
jor,” I whispers and nods toward the 
elevator, “did you ever see such jewéls ?” 

He turns to see Mrs. van Nether 
coming our way. She was blazing with 
jewels like some empress holding court. 
Her blond hair was ornamented with 
a crown of great diamonds and emer- 
alds, and around her neck she wore a 
collar of blue-white diamonds. And 
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yet, as she came toward us, her face 
was so open and frank that she sort 
of reached me, and I liked her for all 
her ways and ostentation. Honest, I 
don’t believe she saw me, for, as she 
reached the switchboard, she raised her 
loud voice and says: 

“Girl, ring my suite and have one 
of the maids fetch me a fan—the ivory 
one—do you mind?” 

“Very well, Mrs. van Nether,” I says, 
and repeats her message. Whether it 
was my voice or something in my face 
that caused it, I don’t know, but when 
I finished I found her gazing at me with 
sort of a humorous look. 

“Don’t mind the way I speak,” she 
said in a quiet voice. “It’s no-nems!” 

“No-nems!” I repeated. 

“Oh, I forgot,” she almost giggles. 
“It’s a phrase of my childhood. I can’t 
break myself of it. Translated, it is: 
‘I don’t mean it.’ Mother thought it 
was cute.” 

“And so do I,” I tells her. “I'll try 
to remember it.” 

“That’s sweet of you,” she says as 
she starts to turn away. “You know,” 
she ends, “you have beautiful hair. 
Mine was like it at your age.” 

“It is still beautiful,” I says truth- 
fully. 

“That’s still sweeter,” she calls back. 
“And, coming from you, that is some- 
thing for me to remember.” 

Well, believe me or not, girlies, I 
sat there mooning long after she had 
gone. With all of her loud pedal, and 
up-stage stuff, there was something 
about her personality that reached out 
and gripped you. Also you knew that 
she was big-hearted and on the square. 
Under forty, I guess she was, and her 
chin and figure were beginning to show 
it, though she had no more wrinkles 
than a fat-faced baby. Friend husband 
had passed fifty. And here they were 
like a couple of runaway kids with the 
savings bank busted open. Of course, 
it was their own business, but I couldn’t 
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help feeling uneasy about that Grigby 
bird. I felt sure that he wasn’t any 
more on the level than the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

You know, figuring out other people’s 
troubles sort of keeps your mind off 
your own. Honest, by the time I 
reached home I’d forgotten all about 
the fur neck piece I lost and the de- 
bilitated pickles that delicatessen shark 
handed me for real dills, and was feel- 
ing sorry for Mrs. van Nether. 
Wouldn't that hand you a laugh? 

Well, that was the beginning of the 
first reel. And when it comes to thrills, 
there’s sufficient to make all twenty- 
seven episodes of “The Perils of Pau- 
line” look like a scenic of the United 
States Senate. To begin at the begin- 
ning, the day started off without a sign 
of trouble, and ended with a crash that 
sounded like the Woolworth Building 
falling downstairs. 

Of course I didn’t have any hunch 
about what was booked to happen when 
[ arrived on the dot as per usual; other- 
wise I would have slipped a lady’s-size 
monkey wrench into the dirty works. 
As it was, I was only worried about 
what might happen, not what was going 
to happen, and I gave enough thought 
to that to figure out a way of making 
radium out of radishes. Mebbe I men- 
tioned before that all was quiet along 
Peacock Alley, and it remained that 
way most all day. In fact, it wasn’t 
until late afternoon that anything hap- 
pened to arouse my interest, and that 
wasn’t much. It was simply that Grigby 
bird calling up Mrs. van Nether from 
a booth and pleading with her about 
something or other. Of course I didn’t 
listen—I could tell that much from 
his tones that floated out of the booth 
—and so I wasn’t wise to what he was 
saying. It was as he was coming out 
of the booth that the other bird met 
him. I didn’t get a good look at him, 
but I heard Grigby tell him: 
“He’s away, and it’s all right.” 
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“Good,” says his friend. 


“T’'ll_ tod- 
dle along now and tell Charlie.” 
“All right,” anstvers that Grigby. 


“Remember: six bells.” 

Well, that was all, dearies, like the 
calm before the storm. And it con- 
tinued calm until about five-thirty when 
Mrs. van Nether came down, all dolled 
up for some evening affair; and then 
there was only a slight ripple. I re- 
member that Mrs. Van sort of glanced 
around the lobby before she came over 
to me. 

“How do I look?” she asks as she 
opens her chinchilla wrap. 

“Like " I starts just as the Grigby 
bird rushes to her side. 

“A thousand pardons,” he breathes; 
“T wouldn’t have kept you waiting for 
the world.” Just then his eyes take in 
her costume. “Why,” he says, “I 
thought you was—er—going to give us a 
treat by wearing the famous crown jew- 
els?” 

“T changed my mind,” remarks Mrs. 
Van, a little pettishly, I thought. “Tt 
struck me as somewhat too swaggering 
for an informal, affair.” 

“It wasn’t that,” he 
promised our friends 
to——” 

“Well, promise them again,” she says 
somewhat shortly. “Now do hurry, if 
we’re to be there in time.” 

And then the major comes up and 
hands me a piece of string. 

“That is waxed,” he explains, “and 
you can unknot it very easily.” 

“Thanks, major.” I says. “And I'll 
just dig into that book right now while 
I have the chance.” 

“Fine,” he says as he struts away 
“Tlf take it up with you to-morrow.” 

Well, I knew the old boy was as good 
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as his word, so I waded in. However, 
the calls interrupted me so it was hard 
to keep track of what I was reading, 
and [ was just about to give up when 
I plug in and a voice I know too well 
brings me up straight in my chair. 
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“Manager’s office, please,” says the 
voice of the Grigby bird, and there’s a 
little quaver in it. 

“He’s out,” I says. “Better call in 
a half hour.” 

“Tell him that Mrs. van Nether 
wishes her week-end trunk brought 
down from her rooms immediately ; she 
will send a car for it in a little while. 
Here! Mrs. van Nether will speak to 
you—" 

Then suddenly I hear a voice say: 
“T will not! I will not!” And then 
there’s a scream. 

There was no mistaking her voice, and 
| was almost out of my chair with the 
suddenness of it. At this juncture that 
Digby’s voice comes on again. 

“Hello?” he says, as if asking a ques- 
tion. “Hello!” 

Believe me, I had a hard time con- 
trolling my own voice, but I managed it. 

“Hello,” I answers. 

“Never mind,” he says after a pause. 
“Mrs. van Nether will send a note.” 

“That's all right,” I says, as jolly as 
I could make it. “I'll have everything 
ready in a jiffy; just send the note to 
the operator’s desk, please.” 

“Dandy,” he comes back in a kind 
of relieved voice. “Thank you very 
much,” 

“Don’t mention it,” I answers; and 
then waits to find where the call is com- 
ing from. 

Well, I find out all right, and then 
starts to figure out the best thing to do. 
Take it from me, Edison would have 
pulled something ‘to startle the world 
on half the brain power I used up in 
the next ten minutes. In the end I was 
afraid to call the police on account of 
the scandal, and just sat there waiting 
fora hunch. Then I see John, the head 
porter, wheeling that steamer trunk I 
had passed on the call for. He stops 
and puts a “Call For” label on it, and 
then dumps it alongside of an old leather 
trunk which I knew was the major’s. 

In it, he had told me, was the whole 
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kit of books on eating nuts and raw 
vegetables and so forth that he was sen- 
tencing to storage warehouse. I am still 
looking at it when a couple of huskies 
in livery march in and up to the switch- 
board. 

“Here’s a note for a trunk,” says one 
of them, passing over an envelope. I 
tore it open and read: 


Please deliver week-end trunk to bearers, 
and oblige, Yours truly, 
Cora vAN NETHER. 


And then, just as 1 was starting to 
look up, I spot a little word scribbled 
in the corner, and the little word was 
“No-nems !” 

“No-nems,” I almost exclaimed aloud. 
“That means she doesn’t mean it! 
Wait a minute,” I tells them, as I 
gather myself together. “I'll see if it’s 
down.” 

With that I walk over to the two 
trunks standing side by side. And as 
I stand over them I whisk the label 
from Mrs. van Nether’s trunk and ex- 
change it for the major’s. 

“All right,” I calls, pointing to the 
major’s trunk. I waited until I see them 
started out. Then I grabs John, the 
head porter, who is coming along. “Fol- 
low them birds with the trunk,” I says. 
“Mrs. van Nether is in trouble. And 
don’t lose them.” 

“And then what'll I do?” he asks. 

“When they stop, phone, stupid!” I 
says, almost all in from the pressure. 
“And, if you don’t, your job isn’t worth 
a counterfeit German mark.” 

Well, he has no more than disap- 
peared, and I am bucking myself up 
with some ice water, when who comes 
in but Mr. van Nether himself. And 
say, dearies, the way I went after him 
almost turned his hair white. But as 
I gasped out the story, that little man 
became calm and collected. When I 
finished, his face was like a mask, but 
his eyes were blazing. 

“You say you know the phone and 
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the location?” he asked in a voice that 
would cut ice. 

“Yes,” I answers. 

“Well, come upstairs,” he 
“And hang the switchboard!” 

‘‘Now go in that room and telephone 
the place,” he says as we reach the sit- 
ting room. “I'll be using this private 
wire here.” 

He’s just hanging up as I rush back 
into the room. 

“It’s a switchboard,” I chokes, “and 
the operator says there’s no answer. 
Also, he says that the man who lives 
there and two other men have just 
left. There—there’s no sign of a 
lady——” 

Mr. van Nether turned white at that, 
but he didn’t lose his nerve. 

“You lie down on that bed,” he or- 
ders, “until I return.” And the next 
instant he’s out and away. 

Well, dearies, I was about all in. 
I guess I must ’a’ dropped off about 
then, for I know no more about what 
happened in the next two hours than 
I do about training anteaters. All I 
know is that a hand touched me and a 
gentle voice said: 

“Miss Goldie.” 

“That’s me,” I said. 

“Just make yourself tidy, then,” says 
the same voice. “And then join us.” 

I know it is little Mr. van Nether 
by now, and so I follow instructions. 
As I enters the living room I see Mrs. 
Van on a day bed looking all in, and 
a couple of men standing by the desk 
near Mr. Van. 

“Young woman,” starts one of them, 
“do you know——” 

“None of that,” commands Mr. Van. 
And then he turns a worried face on 
me. “Miss Goldie,” he like he 
was speaking to his own child, “did you 
take particular notice of the men who 
called for my wife’s trunk? It is ex- 
tremely important,’ he went on, “be- 
cause most of her jewels were in it.” 

Take it from me, I felt like a dis- 
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appearing grease spot, for | had for- 
gotten all about the trunk in the ex- 
citement. 

“Don’t worry about the trunk,” I says. 
“They called for it, but they didn’t get 
it. 

“And how is that?’’ he questions. 

“First,” I answers, “Mrs. Van wrote 
‘No-nems’ on the bottom of the note; 
and then I switched labels on the 
trunks.” 

“And whose trunk did they take?” 

“The major’s,” I laughs. “And when 
those birds see his books on nut ang 
raw vegetable diet and all that, they’h 
have a fit.” And then I remembered 
“Mrs. Van’s trunk,” I ends, “is down- 
stairs waiting to be taken to storage in 
the morning.” 

“You little brick!” says Mrs. Van 
from the day bed. “And now, daddy 
mine, show Goldie to her room. She’s 
our guest to-night.” 


Of course, I learned all about the 
doings in the morning at breakfast. 
Though Mrs. Van had been handled 
pretty roughly, amd left bound and 
gagged when they beat it to meet the 
trunk, she was able to sit up and take 
nourishment. She never would have 
signed the note, she said, only Grighy 
had repeated what I had said to his ac- 
complices, and she figured that I would 
remember about “no-nems.”” When she 
told about how she had saved her pearls, 
Mr. Van's eyes fairly glistened. It ap- 
peared that she had kidded them into 
believing them imitations, and when they 
doubted it she had broken the string 
and cast them on the floor like so many 
beans 

“Well, I’ll have to be going,” IT tells 
them after a while. “This hotel will 
close up, if I don’t get on the job.” 

They both laugh at that, and Mr. Van 
gets up and comes toward me. 

“What can I do for you, child?” he 
asks simply. 

That has me looking down, of course; 
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and, as I raise my eyes, | see lam stand- founded; and then he gives Mrs. Van 
ing alongside of a phonograph all ready a queer look. After that he roars. 
with a record for Mrs. Van’s practice. “T will,” he sings out, “if I break a 


With that I reach over and start it go- leg. 


ing. 


“That’s the only way you can keep 


“Take a dancing lesson,” I says. some men at home,” I says. 
For an instant he looks at me dum- And then he grabs me quick. 


LHNAUUVOUONNTEO OAUTH 


CAP AND BELLS 


CAP and bells! Cap and bells!” 

They jeer as I pass them by; 

“Only a fool wears cap and bells!” 
But never a whit care I. 


Adown the street with dancing feet 
I jingle on my way; 

Yet those who jeer must toil and grub, 
While the fool makes holiday. 


Beyond the town as the sun goes down, 
Away from the moil and murk, 

I travel the trail of the sweet wild thyme 
To the place where the fairies lurk. 


To the grassy ring wherein they sing 
And dance to their age-old croon, 
Weaving the spell of the waving hands 
In the flood of the harvest moon. 


I am king in this fairy ring, 
The monarch of vale and hill, 

At the end of the trail of the fragrant thyme, 
Where the sounds of the world are still. 


And all apart in my happy heart 
I laugh at the folk behind; 

“They are the fools,” my glad heart sings, 
“They are the fools who are blind!” 


Away, away at break o’ day, 
Away to the noisome town; 

I jingle along the struggling street— 
The king is again the clown. 


“Cap and bells! Cap and bells!” 
They jeer as I pass them by; 
“Only a fool wears cap and bells!” 

But never a whit care I. 
Epcar DANIEL KRAMER. 
































In Broadway 


Playhouses 


By 
Dorothy Parker 


The Season Plucks at the Coverlet 


Y way of bringing the season to a 
close with a befitting crash, the 
American National Theater came 

along, just to show us how the thing 
really should be done. “And who,” you 
will ask eagerly—as whowould not—‘is, 
or are, the American National Theater ?” 
Well, it is a long, long story, and, as you 
will soon see, a pretty dull one, but, 
if you will all sit still and try to be just 
as quiet as little mice, mother will do 
her best to break the bad news to you. 
Once upon a time, there was an in- 
trepid little band of managers, say forty 
or fifty of them, who all got together, 
just as clubby as anything you ever saw 
in your life, and decided to get up an 
American theater that would make the 
hoys from Moscow watch their steppe— 
there will be a pause here, for the 
laughter to die down—and would, at the 
same time, be a rather deft crack at the 
Actors’ Equity. Well, so what did the 
managers do but impart a real Yankee 
flavor to the enterprise by selecting, for 
their initial production, a play by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, the Hoosier poet, 
called “As You Like It.” And, if you 
ask me—though I don’t see any reason 
why you should—I should confide to 
you that they couldn't have found a 
more tiresome comedy if they had set to 
work and written one themselves. 
They got a cast that shaped up like 


an all-star Sunday night benefit. There 
was Marjorie Rambeau, and Margalo 
Gillmore, and Ernest Lawford, and A. 
E, Anson, and, oh, just everybody they 
could think of. And they chose a nice, 
clear, cool evening, when the audience 
would be bright-eyed and cheery and not 
too bronchial, and at half past eight off 
the venture started, before a large and 
brilliant assembly of the American 
people. And by half past nine, those of 
the large and brilliant assembly who 
were not sleeping the deep, rosy sleep 
of tired little children, were hunting 
around for their other gloves, and were 
tiptoeing up the aisles and away to free- 
dom. 

That was—correct me if I’m wrong— 
on a certain Monday night. And, on 
the very next Saturday evening, “As 
You Like It,” after a spectacular run 
of one consecutive week on Broadway, 
closed its New York engagement. 

So there, children, you have the whole 
story of the American National Theater. 
And I am sure that you will all agree 
that it is the month’s funniest anecdote 

Yet the American National Theater 
—may its soul rest in comparative peace 
—did not live in vain—or, at least, 
pretty nearly not in vain. For what do 
you think happened? Almost every 
critic the next day came right out in the 
public prints and admitted that “As You 
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Like It,” even though it was written by 
Shakespeare, is one of the farthest points 
south that has yet been touched by 
dramatic entertainment. Some of the 
younger, and hence more radical, boys 
even used the word “dull” in direct ap- 
plication to it. And a pretty healthy 
sign that is, too, in our opinion. It 
looks from here like a fairly good old 
world, after all. 

You know there was a time, and it 
wasn’t more than a month or two ago 
either, when, if you failed to close the 
eyes, inhale deeply, and give every ap- 
pearance of being on the verge of swoon- 
ing with rapture at the very mention of 
the magic name “Shakespeare,” you 
were regarded as being not just the 
sort of person that really nice people 
would like to bring into their homes for 
Sunday night supper. It wasn’t ex- 
actly the sort of thing they could send 
you to Leavenworth for, but it shot your 
intellectual prestige all to pieces. This 
writer, in open-hearted moments, sev- 
eral times blurted out the unfortunate 
truth that, to her, many of Shake- 
speare’s plays were frightfully hard go- 
ing; whereupon there was a noticeable 
falling off in her invitations to take part 
in the goings-on of the cultured. People 
were not unkind to her; indeed, they 
treated her with the tender patience one 
reserves for backward children. But a 
rumor began to get around that there 
was something a little—well, just a little 
unrefined about her. It was generally 
conceded that it was too bad, and with 
that nice husband of hers, too. 

But now that the big boys have come 
clean and said that Shakespeare had 
his tedious moments—indeed, his tedious 
hours—the present writer has become 
a new woman. Back in the fold is 
right where she is, at the moment, and 
all is forgiven. 

It is to be hoped that this encourage- 
ment will not turn her head, but there 
are grave indications that, crazed with 
a desire for honesty, she is going to 
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throw all to the winds any day now, and 
confess right out in the public square 
how she really feels about Cabell, Con- 
rad, Stanislavsky, T. S. Eliot, and the 
Russian ballet. 

While honesty is being harped upon, it 
will, perhaps, not be amiss to deliver a 
short speech about “The Devil’s 
Disciple.” The speech runs as follows: 

“It isn’t such a much, even if George 
Bernard Shaw did write it. It is one 
of his earlier plays, and was apparently 
written at a time when somebody had 
been feeding him meat, for most of it 
is regular, straight-up-and-down melo- 
drama, with the dusty rider dashing up, 
bucketty-bucketty, just as the hero is on 
the gallows, with the rope fastened 
about his neck.” 

It isn’t that I wish to assume a high- 
hatted attitude toward melodrama; some 
of my best friends are melodramatic. 
All I say is, if a play is going to be 
a melodrama and make-no bones about 
it, it ought to be a good one. It ought 
to be exciting, at least every now and 
then. And “The Devil’s Disciple” isn’t 
—not even now and then. It is just 
one of those things about the American 
Revolution that practically every one has 
written, including you and me, 

It is not until the third act that you 
begin to catch an idea that Shaw has 
had something to do with the writing 
of the play. Then things really do get 
interesting. The credit, though, seems 
to be due not half so much to the author 
as to Roland Young, who comes quietly 
and rather apologetically on, in the char- 
acter of General Burgoyne. Here, boys 
and girls, is one of the most delightful 
performances of the year. It is done 
in the Young manner, so quiet as to be 
almost imperceptible, and it is, in a 
word, superb. 

Basil Sydney plays the swaggering 
hero with much resonance of voice, ~ 
quizzical raising of one eyebrow, and 
manly striding about in picturesquely 
wrinkled boots. Miss Lotus Robb brings 
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to the principal woman’s role all her 
accustomed verve and dash, which may 
be compared to those of a drooping daf- 
fodil. In her emotional scenes she dis- 
plays much the same fire and passion 
that characterize the screen perform- 
ances of Miss Marion Davies. 

Well, and now let’s look around and 
see what else we can crab. The first 
thing that suggests itself is “Zander the 
Great,” the comedy by Salisbury Field, 
which, from all appearances, has settled 
down at the Empire Theater for a good, 
long run. Perhaps the reason for any 
crabbing about it results from a deep 
and rankling disappointment. If only 
one had just dropped in to see it, with- 
out previous expectations, it wouldn’t 
have been half bad. But the reviewers 
let themselves go about it to that extent, 
that one rather got the idea that the 
thing to do was to go to see “Zander 
the Great,” and then never set foot in 
a theater again. Anything else would 
be certain to be an anticlimax. 

Of course, “Zander the Great’ isn’t 
half bad. It is neat and workmanlike, 
and it doesn’t leave the faintest bad 
taste in your mouth, nor yet does it 
break faith with those who go to the 
theater to be amused. It is simply an- 
other one of those things. The things, 
in this case, are those comedies of the 
great Southwest, with the little child 
winding himself about the great hearts 
of the bluff he-men. The bluff he-men, 
over at the Empire, are bootleggers, in- 
stead of horse thieves. But, if it were 
not for this topical note, “Zander the 
Great” would be almost line for line one 
of those “Waal, I guess I’ll be moseyin’ 
along” dramas of twenty years ago. 

There is one thing that even the 
grumpiest of us—which means me— 
could not conscientiously moan about in 
“Zander the Great,” though, and that is 
the performance given by Miss Alice 
Brady. She is wholly and thoroughly 
charming. Some day, when she gets a 
really good play—by which I mean a 


Ainslee’s 


really good play—she is going to be so 
fine that it will be just a waste of time 
ever to talk about any one else. It must 
be admitted, in justice to Mr. Field and 
his comedy, that “Zander the Great”’ is 
the best play that Miss Brady has had 
for many seasons. It must also be ad- 
mitted that the preceding is just about the 
faintest praise ever lavished upon a play- 
wright and his effort. 

“My Aunt from Ipsilanti” sounds like 
a regular little dandy, doesn’t it? And 
such, indeed, is the case. It is one of 
those farces of French extraction, all 
about a young man, and the naughty 
young lady, and the good young lady 
that he is trying so desperately to keep 
one from the other, and the funny 
friend, and the awe-inspiring aunt, and 
all the rest of those perfectly screaming 
characters that go rushing through 
farces, slamming doors behind them. 
Funny isn’t the word for “My Aunt 
from Ipsilanti.” I should say it isn’t. 

“Pride,” introduced to metropolitan 
society at the Morosco Theater, is the 
work of Thompson Buchanan, who, a 
little earlier in the season, gave to a 
grateful world that charming thing, 
“The Sporting Thing to Do,” which 
stands boldly out in memory as contain- 
ing some of the most poisonous acting 
of this, or any other, season. 

“Pride” is one of those awfully aristo- 
cratic plays. It is all about the glorious 
old French family of the De Valmonts, 
who are so proud that they can hardly 
bear it. I forget just what it was that 
they are so proud about; probably it was 
the unique and fascinating pronunciation 
that they gave the French words that 
kept cropping up in even their simplest 
speeches. For the author, by way of 
giving his piece that je ne sais quoi, if I 
may say so, that the French have, keeps 
getting rusty in his English, and lapsing 
into French phrases every few minutes. 
He also allows himself frequent men- 
tion of la belle France—the beautiful 
France—with telling effect. The man- 
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agement deserves the heartiest of con- 
gratulations for the feat of assembling, 
in one medium-sized cast, so many 
pronunciations of the word “monsieur.” 

I didn’t read William Locke’s novel, 
“The Mountebank,” but,-even with this 
handicap, they couldn’t fool me on how 
the play, which has been made from it, 
was going to turn out. No, sir, I didn’t 
have so much as a moment’s worry that 
everything wouldn’t turn out perfectly 
sweetly, and that Norman Trevor and 
one of the Kemble-Cooper family would 
be embracing and giving every evidence 
of being about to live happily, at the 
end. And so what do you suppose hap- 
pened to me, for being so cocksure? 
Why, it turned out that I was quite 
right. 

There is a scene in “The Mounte- 
bank” that will just tear the heart right 
out of you, throw it on the floor, and 
walk up and down over it with hob- 
nailed boots on. That scene has to do 
with the death of a dog, and the Parker 
emotions, always lying around loose 
where dogs are concerned, are still in 
such a state over it that the typewriter 
sticks and jams, and its keys melt into 
a blurred mist at the very memory, The 
dog who plays the important réle is a 
self-possessed actor, but a most engag- 
ing one, and gets everything possible 
out of the part. Also, he proved him- 
self to be the owner of a very kind heart, 
for, during a tender scene in the last 
act, he voiced a loud and healthy bark, 
off stage, as if to prove to the audience 
that he wasn’t dead at all, that it was all 
just a play, and he really never felt 
better in his life. There was not a dry 
eve in the house at this assurance. 

Aside from the dog’s scene, “The 
Mountebank” is—oh, well, all right—not 
30 good, but then, on the other main, not 
so bad. The cast is headed by Norman 
Trevor, that likable and seasoned lead- 
ing man, and who shall say that Mr. 
Trevor is not a splendid actor? I, for 
one. 





There was a slight disturbance up 
around the Selwyn Theater some little 
time ago, but things were quickly got 
in order, almost directly after, and now 
you’d never know that anything had 
happened there. The occasion was the 
production of a piece called ‘Within 
Four Walls,” and it was one of those 
little dears that starts off in 1923—by an 
odd coincidence, the very year that is 
rolling along now—and then goes back 
to the last century. Among the throngs 
that were leaving the theater along 
around the middle of the play, was one 
man who was distinctly heard to say: 
“This is the worst ever.” This remark 
struck me at the time as something of 
an overstatement; but, as my theater 
companion pointed out, the speaker had 
a great deal on his side. 

At the Longacre Theater is an inter- 
esting—on and off—play called ‘For 
Value Received.” ‘Unfortunately, most 
of the evening is lavished on the daring 
idea that it is the woman who pays, and 
pays, and pays, but the play is notable 
for its presentation of an extremely 
striking character: that of a blind man, 
with none of the patience and nobility 
of the blind heretofore shown on the 
stage, but a cruel and irritable figure. 
The part is well played by Augustin 
Duncan, and Maude Hanaford does as 
much as possible for the paying, and 
paying, and paying lady. 

I haven’t the heart to speak to you 
of “The Apache,” recently unveiled at 
the Punch and Judy Theater. All I can 
bear to tell you is that it was one of 
those plays that have a subtitle. This 
was: “Thoughts Are Things.” Of 
course, it is getting to be accepted as a 
fact, that to produce a play at the Punch 
and Judy Theater is about equivalent 
to hitting it over the head with a good, 
practical ax. But “The Apache” could 
not have been borne if it had been dis- 
played at the Hippodrome, even with the 
elephants and the diving girls to help it 
along. 
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AS it ever occurred to you how much of 
restraint is imposed by custom? In 
spite of the latter-day freedom of thought 
and action, the studied prattling about per- 
sonal liberty and all the other proposed or 
imagined amenities of the Utopian state to- 
ward the achievement of which half the 
world is bending its efforts, there is still ex- 
tant among us an appreciable group whose 
attitude of mind and whose smallest act 
is dictated by inherited instinct and inhibi- 
tion; custom, if you please. And yet for 
those whose training and background have 
for a corner stone conservatism, the swank 
and ostentation of the present day adminis- 
ter a series of shocks sustained only with 
difficulty by an older, more Sedate—more in- 
hibited, if you will—generation. 





O° the latter generation and persuasion 
was Lawrence Dulac, New York busi- 
nessman. Himself not yet middle aged, he 
felt nevertheless that the present generation 
had left him far behind. And yet there was 
in him no urge to keep step with it. He 
was, perhaps, too well aware of its erratic 
functioning. For his own débutante daugh- 
ter was a so-called leader of the younger set. 
The history of their conflict is an absorbing 
story and an ingenious analysis. We recom- 
mend for your entertainment Arthur Tuck- 
erman’s latest novel, “The God of Gentle- 
men.” It will be published complete in the 
August AINSLEE’s. 





UCH has been written and argued about 

the loyalty of women to each other. 
There are those who maintain cynically that 
there is no such thing. We ourselves hap- 
pily know two or three exceptions which 
for us prove that rule. But we hold no 
brief for either side, while habitually in- 
trigued by the discussion. One of the strong- 
est expositions of the subject which we have 
ever read is Beatrice Ravenel’s latest short 
story. In it is set forth the amazing story 
of two women, sisters, whose life paths were 
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identical until—they diverged. When you 
have read “The Message of Ginevra” you 
will, we think, agree that few more human 
and gripping stories have been written. 


[* the emotion called love had not the tan- 
talizing habit of weighing one in the bal- 
ance, one could, we fancy, enjoy it more 
thoroughly as an experience. But it has a 
way of imposing loyalty tests almost sur- 
reptitiously. Mark Zecland little guessed 
when the episode of the pearl expedition to 
the South Seas was casually mentioned by 
charming little Sophie Lamar, that his whole 
reputation for fearlessness and daring was 
thereby to be put to the test. “The Pearl 
Diver,” Berthe K. Mellett’s latest short story, 
is from beginning to end an engaging one. 
It has in it dramatic grip and at the last 
a tremendous chuckle. 


YEAR or two ago there appeared in 

AINSLEE’S a unique and dramatic story 
of the Canadian woods called “The Middle 
of the Tale.” It made, we recall modestly, 
a real stir of enthusiasm among our read- 
ers. Valma Clark, its author, has recently 
written for ArnsLer’s another tale of the 
same locale called “The Echo.” And the lat- 
ter is, if anything, a bigger tale than the 
first. Valerie Pool, a sophisticated New York 
society girl, more at home in the ballroom 
of a smart hotel than in a Canadian camp, 
finds herself, nevertheless, at the latter place 
the central figure of interest of a kind of a 
house party. And from the first Wabo, the 
Indian guide, makes her distinctly uncom- 
fortable. Only Miss Clark, with her first- 
hand knowledge of the Georgian Bay coun- 
try, could have written this gripping story 
of the clash between the civilized and so- 
phosticated and the ruthless primitive. 





OU will find in the August number also 
stories by Izola Forrester, Winston 
Bouvé, Rice Gaither, and another installment 
of Henry C. Rowland’s fascinating serial, 
“The Whirligig.” 
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(Letter to Hupp Motor Car Corporation) 


automobile to be used in South 














West African Protectorate was a_ Igl4 vious day, and | had only sufficient fo: 
Hupmobile owned by myseli Although drinking purp I would 1 jeopardi 
South-West Africa has been colonized for my life by using the water, s im th il 
he past thirty years, it was not until war with radiat dry and arrived safel | 
k that the white inhabitants would next ter hole, Okekyvwayjo, listar 
hat automobile could cross its sandy ( me hundred and tiftv miles and 
hes, ravines, dry rivers, ete. cdg the great Etosha Salt pan. You 
can imag he hance | ok 1 l rop 
ter the occupation of South-West Africa ical climat 
I Lritish, 1 decided to remain in the , ; f 
P ' On the return journey, whilst crossin 
rritory for the purpose of trading and . 4 
: : , << ‘ ) er ulde Wil pass n 
hunting in the adjoining terri ae , 1 1 
namely: Ovamboland and Angola “hones ee al 
clearing the front a mut catching tl 
, , , u from the transmission to the « 
rchased from the British Government a € ' 
, ' ler wie sump, Causing my oil to dra wa 
nolatle This car was absolutely prover 
dd war to be the best make for that I had, an hour or two before, put my las 
ular part of the country This car ha is I to do 
he first to cross the interior, and here- irest 1 nat hi 
ler ar me of my experiences. one hundred iles awa) 
had yard about a doz ns ¢ utt 


unt of the scarcity of water, I had 
lon tanks put on my running 








; ip Tr} ere almost in liquid form, bu 
I thinned them down suf ntly to pour 
e 1 ° 1 1 t | ‘ vin Wi 1 | ept a | 
tarting of the journey of one thousand + _—s ne hee a al $38.0 
_ , | smell of the burning butter, and the sligh 
« end OL the Ta Iw iV, a pla ’ - 1 PY P 
P . | f the engine, 1 farm sd 
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| miles were hard going, through sand . 
the rims of the wheels, many miles ' 
ich were covered in second al This 1 can he 
\ly ) yh St ] 
leaving Outjo, a native village, v \ i, trader, or by Mr. Rex 7 1 
to hilly country where, in crossing 1 lent Ma S West A ‘ 
the dry rivers, the water nnectior hot! hom never ceased to admire 1 
oke llowing the r to run away Hunt eacl me [| art 1 bacl 


* Since the receipt of this letter, we hai leavored unsuccessfully, t 
get in touch with Mr. Medway, who is 7 fering ma S) 
this page come to his attention, we shall jlad to | / 
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The Odds Are Long— 
4 to 1 Against you 


Pyorrhea Follows 
Bleeding Gums 


At the first sign of bleeding 
gums, watch out for Pyorrhea. 
It strikes four persons out of 
every five past forty, and thou- 
sands younger, too. 

Brush your teeth with Forhan’s 
For the Gums. If used consist- 
ently and used in time, it will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its 
progress. As a dentifrice, it 
will keep your teeth white and 
clean, your gums firm and 
healthy. Pleasant to the taste. 
At all druggists, 35c and 

60c in tubes. 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company 
New York 


Forhan’s, Limited 
Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 


“More than a tooth paste 
— it checks Pyorrhea 











WHEN 


You are tired, thirsty 
and crave refreshment 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate in a glass of charged or 
plain water quenches thirst, soothes 


the nerves, and gratifies the stomach, 
Its wholesome phosphates are a gentle 
tonic which the stomach readily assimilates, 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


is strictly non-alcoholic. Adds delicious 

zest to drinks of fruit juices. At Druggists,? 
Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET of recipes for 
oe refreshing, wholesome fruit punches, iccs, 


, together with vital information about the 
netvilioes PHOSPHATES. Sent free. Address 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
1-49 Providence, R. I. 











A GREAT CONVENIENCE 


To the Wearers of White, Buck and Canvas Shoes 
Looks the best and is the least work 


Other cleaners are GREY when first 
neve to wait till the shoes 


applied, so ya 
are dried to know whethtt 
u have completely dressed them or not, but Kelly's# 
WHITERIGHTOFF, so that you know at once just ha 
much of the shoes you have dressed. 
It will last enough longer than cheaper articles, that yaw 
ean afford to pay thirty-five cents forit. Itis so efficient 
and convenient, and will give you so much satisfacti@® 
that you will never use any other white canvas cle 
once you have bought a package of WHITERIGHTO 
Sold at the Best Shoe Dealers and Shoe-Shine Parlon 


GEO. J. KELLY, INC. 
510 Washington Street Lynn, Mass., U.S.A 
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STYLE INSURANCE 


U are surely in style 
if you choose the Spur 
Tie Bow. The bow’s 


the thing this season—and icv! ! 
there's no bow like the Spur. Juicy ! Mellow! 


P . 

ALL TIED FOR YOU Great! You'll like 
—by hand. 50c each—$1.00 for 
two—in a host of designs. For that 
downright style and value it simply 


" 
isthe Id | 
yo Fan abide, The Spur te d 0 avo . 
Bow Tie has exclusvie features. ( 0° e @ 

The name “Spur” is plainly yic 


stamped on every tie. i¢0 
If your dealer will not supply you, l 
send $1.00 fo wo; 50e for one; 





two; 
specifying size (large or small), color 
preference, and whether elastic band 
or slip-on-grip. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME “SPUR” 
ON THE TIE 


SPUR TIE HEWES & POTTER 
Four-in-Hand Boston, Mass. 
All tied for On the Pacific Coast 
you—no wrin- PAUL B. HAY 
kles — on and 120 Battery Street 
off with ease— San Francisco, Cal. 
only $1.00 at , 
your haber- 
dashers, 











Send for 
Style Book C. 
eee, 


BULL-DOG 
| Ask you dealer about Bull-Dog Suspenders 
and Garters, guaranteed 365 days’ wear— 
Vestoff Suspenders worn out of sight ‘neath 
the shirt and Bull-Dog Belts noted for their 
style and value. 








= i American 
Chicle Co. 
lL NOT SLIF | . 


Parl BULLDOG BELTS ‘:%@UP THE BUCKLE THAT WII 
arlors reer 
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What They Say About The POPULAR 


BOTH ARE COMING. 
Editor of THe PopuLar MAGAZINE: 

I just bought a copy of your magazine. It 
is a dandy. Some magazine! Would like a 
good sea story, also a story about trapping in 
the winter. Good luck to THe PopuLar. 

Oscar Leavitt. 
New Hampshire. 


DIDN’T MISS IT MORE THAN 
HIS RIGHT ARM. 
Editor of THt PopuLar MAGAZINE: 

1 have been reading THe Poputar for the 
last fifteen years. The few issues that I have 
missed I didn’t seem to miss much worse 
than | would miss my right arm. During 
all these years you have seemed to have a 
knack of having a corner on all the good 
authors in the country. I thank you for the 
great amount of pleasure your magazine has 
given me in the past and assure you that I 
anticipate as much more in the future. 

3urns, Montana FraNK M. Kerr 


Portsmouth, 


INTERESTING—AND CLEAN. 
Editor of Tur Poputar MAGAZINE: 

Just finished reading the first installment 
of “The Thunderbolt.” Mr. O’Brien shows 
in his writing a man with a trained philosoph- 
ical mind and more than a superficial knowl- 
edge of human nature. Another thing: The 
story is, like all your stories, clean—and | 
have read every one printed since your first 
issue. I haven't the time nor the desire to 
read much fiction, but I read THe Popurar 
in the spare moments of a life crowded 
with parish work, lectures, and newspaper 
work. I recommend your magazine to my 
young lads because of its cleanliness and good 
writers Rev. M. D. Cottins. 

Parish House of Mary Queen of Peace, 

Glendale, Missouri 


NEARLY KNOCKED HIM COLD. 


Editor of Tue Poputar MAGAZINE: 
Happened to pick up a copy of Tue Porv- 
LAR, and believe me I was nearly knocked 
old to find that there was a magazine of its 
like on the market WILLIAM OBLEK 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE 
CLAN. 

Editor of Tur Popular MAGAZINE: 

| have 


to your 


regard 
that | 


never written you a line in 
magazine, but now I thought 
would write and claim if not the “star 
er’s” place at your reading table, 
among your “star boarders.” 
read every issue of your magazine 


place 
trom 


to kiver. I got hold of a few back numbers 
in St. Louis in 1907, and went to a second- 
hand book store and got a complete file from 
No. 1, Vol. I, and read them all. Since 
then wherever I have been I have managed to 
get my Poputar, and I read all of each 
issue. It improves with age—and I thougi 
it was a good one in its early days, or I would 
not have gone to the trouble of hunting up 
the back numbers. B. F. Berry, D. D. S, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


MR. PAINE HAD A NAVAL ACAD. 
EMY NOVEL IN THE JUNE 
20th ISSUE. 
PoPpuLAR MAGAZINE: 
All your stories good I 
know, as I've read THE PoruLar 
years. Why don’t you publish 
or Navy or Marine Corps stories? Of course 
we won't expect one as good as_ Ralph 
Paine’s “The Wall Between;” that kind only 
happens once in a lifetime, but if you can 
find one half that good it will be worth the 
price of several years’ subscription. 
Wittram Locan, 
Ex-PrivaTe U. 
Mahoningtown, Pennsylvania. 


Editor of Tur 
are ought to 
lor twenty 
more Army 


S. MAarINEs. 


ANOTHER CHARTER MEMBER. 
Editor of Tur Porputar MAGAZINE: 
Please enroll me as a charter member of 
PoPpuLak reading club. 
story in issue, 
lf | have missed one it 
believe me, they are all good. No one whé 
subscribes to your magazine will ever regret 
it if he is a lover of good fiction and he 
will get his money’s worth over and ovet 
again from the complete novels alone. 
JoserpH M. Georce, 

Maryland 


HE LIKES EDISON MARSHALL. 
Editor of Tur PorpuLar MaGazine: 

It certainly speaks for the high quality of 
“Our Poputar” to get such high quality fie 
tion as we do. Take “The Isle of Retribu- 
tion,” by Marshall. It was great, as great as 
anv of his stories—and to think that we got 
it in four numbers, whereas in a short time 
it will be published in book form at a much 
greater price! 1 was one of the readers 

your first number and never have missed 
an issue sinc Looking back I think of the 
dozens and dozens of “best sellers” in bool 
form that | 1 read in Tue PopuLa® 
There isn’t, and never been, another maga 
ine that man published as many really high 
MASON, 


no as yours. F. 
York 


THe 
I think I have read every 
from the very start 
was an accident, for 


every 


Sudlersville, 


1 
nas 


Ba bylon, New 


The POPULAR. Magazine on the 7th and 20th at all news stand 
Twenty Cents 
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ACATION demands two 

things of silk hose. First, that 
its appearance be in good taste. 
Second, that it withstand hard use. 
In asking for the TS numbers of 
Shawknit you buy protection against 
later disappointment. 


Russian Calf 
Pearl Grey 


Cordovan Navy Blue 
Benge Black W bite 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 





MAKE MONEY 


yo J) CAN earn $1 to $2.n hour writing show cards at homein 

your spare time. Quickly and easily learned by our new 

simple “Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solicit- 

We show you how, guarantee you steady work at home, no 

tter where you live, and pay you cash each week. Full 

particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 

Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars, 

240 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada. 


This ‘MoLinS 


RING 


A re mm rg gain, 7 blue 
like a brillis 00.00 s 
A hand me nde mountin 


-white Diamonds closely s 


olitaire 


~~ 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
x 7 Me rely send $2.00. Shipment made prepaid, withe out 
ape Examine it—wear it 10 da if 
the Greatest Sargain in America, “ 


3 4 
cents’ a ‘day t 
’ Ket 8 


Million Dollar: FREE ° Ser 


is aaron ee r of t at your 
“ al oe one-third by writ ng to Dept. B192 


t to lo 
Dainty 18 kt. White Go 
Gentieman’s ring, same price. 
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Whittem ore’s 


Shoe Polishes 


rer ees 
Whittemore 
& 

| 





Use Whittemore’s Quick White, 
(liquid) Albo (cake) bag powders 
or stick cleaner for best results on 
white shoes 
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SEND NO MONEY! 


FOR THIS FINE 


38 SPECIAL 


A REAL 
“HE-MAN” 





(Cut shows 
cylinder partly 
open) 
CALIBER— 
-38 Special or 
32-.20 





Seautiful blue steel six 

shooter. New 1923 model, 

used by police and secret 

service A straight-shoot- 

ing. hard-hitting, ‘‘regu- } 
lar’ gun. Left swing cyl- | 
inder, checked grips, won- 

derful balance and smooth | 
action. Absolutely guaran- | 
teed in every way. Pro- Order | 
tect yourself with a_de- 

pendable weapon NOW! No. 3611 | 
SEND NO MONEY :—Just deposit our low special 

price, plus a few cents postage, with your postman 

when your gun arrives. Remember, it is guar- } 


anteed to more than please you, or your money 
will be returned to you at once, Order today! 


Free Gun and Novelty Catalog 


AMERICAN NOVELTY CoO. 
2455-57 Archer Ave., CHICAGO 











-~WATCHES:- § 


CASH or CREDIT 
Genuine Diamonds 


GUARAN- 
TEED 
BARGAIN PRICES. Send for Catalog 

Bverrthing fully explained. Over 2,000 illus- 

trations o' Watches, Pearls, 

Sewees Silver- on 

charge ~ 

account, jf 





ink, 
a. , Barone, JEWELERS 
222,108 N. State St. 


[OTIS fee 


BROS & CO. i358 srores in Leavine cities 
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hirt manufacturer wants agents 
to sell Somepie te line - shirts, pajamas, 
and nightshirts direct to wearer. 
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entirely new proposition, 
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Madieon Shirt C 03 Broadway, N.Y.C. 











Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum,25c. everywhere. For samples 
ress: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, r 
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“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 
PHONE.” Itisinvisible, weight- 
ess, comfortable, inexpensive 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be need by anyone, young or old. 
ne Mortey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write tor Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
users ali over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and wny the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relie Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St. 
HAVE YOU EVER READ 


Sea Stories Magazine 
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We guide you step by step. You 
home during spare time t(oa-s 
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“Stop Using a Truss 


ores fLapag - PA ° pass 


Being medicine aooilenters 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached—cannot slip, so 
sannot chafe orpress corns 
he pubic bone. Thousan 

have successfully treated 
themselves at home without 
hindrance from work—most 
bes en og cases Conquered, 
elvet—easy Inexpensive; Awarded 
Seis Medal and Grand Prix. Process of yocevery (8 
patural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 
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Plapao Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, 
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will send you our wonder- 
ful FREE Bracelet Watch y 









































HOME SUPPLY CO. 
131 Duane St., Dept. 429 
New York City 










































—then pay 
OUTFIT $6.85 Down [hp Py 
» month for four months! Fine imported Cornet, 
polished brass; excellent valve action, tone, 
intonation; pearl finger-tips; EASY 
BLOWING: high or low pitch; in velvet- 
lined Keratol case; mute and mouthpiece; self- 
instructor For sale by your Music Merchant, 
Money-back ORDER NOW! 
HEALY, _72- 73 Jackson Bivd., ¢ hic ago 
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How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week? 





If you are thin and want to gain weight, I will send 
you sample of the famous Alexander Vitamines 
absolutely Free. Do not send any money~—just your 
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pre-war \ ir Ds 
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Otticer’ Automatic, 11.95 | 38 cal. TopBreak. . 8.95 
Universal Sales Co., 259 Broadway, Dept. 700 New York 
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Fit YOURSELF) 
for Matrimony! 









It is a crime to marry before you are 
physically fit and a real man in the fullest 
sense of the word That pure girl is biinded 


by her love for you and does not realize your 
deficiencies She thinks you are a pri 
among men—her ideal of vigorous manhood 


she pictures you as her husband and the 
father of her children. You know that you are 
not fit to marry—you dare marry in your 


not 
physical condition The future loc 
and gloomy to you—but cheer up. My 
hand is held out to you in friendship—I wan 
f to help you—I can help you to be a 100% 


man with 
STRONGFORTISM—The Modern Science of 
Health Promotion will conquer your weaknesses. 
banish your ailments and fit you for Marriace 
and Parenthood, no matter what your condition 
is, or what caused it. | guarantee it. 
ae rk the subject on the free consultation 
upon on what you want special confidential 
fatormation and send with 10¢ (one dime) to 
help pay postage, etc., on my free book “Pro- 
motion and Conservation of Health, Strength and 





Mental Energy. t man-builder and a 
life-saver. Send for my free book Right Now 
TODAY. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Nowark, New Jersey 


STRONGFORT 
The Perfect Man Dept. 478 


Cut Out and Mail this Pree Consultation Coupon, 





Mr Lionel Strongfort. De 78, Newark, 
send me your 0 PRO) MOTION » R ro 
OF HEALTH, STRENGTH AND MENTAL ENERG Y, for 
postage on which I enclose a 10¢ piece (one dime) I gt 
marked (X) before the subject in which I am interested. 
Colds Increased .. Weaknesses 
Catarrh Height (Specify) 
Asthma .. Blackheads ° eak Eyes 
me ay Fever .. Short Wind . Gastritis 
Otesi .. Flat Feet Weart Weak- 
Headache . Stomach ess 
Thinness Disorder Peer Circu- 
Rupture . Constipation lation 
Lumbago . -Biliousness . Skin Dis- 
Neuritis . Diabetes orders 
Neuralgia .-Torpid Liver . .Despondency 
Flat Chest .. Indigestion Round 
Deformity . Nervousness Shoulders 
(Describe) ..Poor Memory ..Lung Trouble 
Insomnia .. Rheumatism 
Neurasthenia .-Manhood Shoulders 
Successful Restored Muscular 
Marriage Vital Losses pevevoment 
Pimples Impotency eat 
ear Falling Hair "Strenoth 
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We'll send you this ex- 
quisite Diamond Solitaire 
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FOR THIS FINE 


38 SPECIAL 


A REAL 
“HE-MAN” 
GUN 








ONLY 


18 
($35.00 Value) 


(Cut shows 
cylinder partly 


» 
open) 


CALIBER— 
-38 Special or 
-32-.20 


Beautiful blue steel six 
shooter. New 1923 model, 
used by police and secret 
A straight-shoot- 
ing, hard-hitting, ‘‘regu- 
lar’ gun. Left swing cyl- 
inder, checked grips, won- 
derful balance and smooth 
action. Absolutely guaran- 
teed in every way. Pro- Order 
tect yourself with a_de- 

pendable weapon NOW! No. 3611 
SEND NO MONEY:—Just deposit our low rial 
price, plus a feW cents postage, with your postman 
when your gun arrives Remember, it is guar- 
anteed to more than please you, or your money 
will be returned to you at once. Order today! 


Free Gun and Novelty Catalog 


AMERICAN NOVELTY Co. 
2455-57 Archer Ave., CHICAGO 
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SUPREME JEWELRY MFG. CO. 
Dept. 560 434 Broadway, N.Y. 
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PHONE Itis invisible, weight- 
ese " comfortab e, inexpensive 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Mortey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write tor Free Bookiet 
containing testimonials of 
users ali over the country. It 
aescribes causes of deafness; 
tells how and wny the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


758, 26 Ss. 15 St, 
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Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 
to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 


and nightshirts direct to wearer. Ad- 
vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 
to sell. No experience or capital re- 


quired, Entirely new proposition, 
Write for ey) samples. 
Medison Shirt C 


3 Broadway, N.Y.C. 











Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 
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Soap, Ointment, Taleum,25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dep Mase 
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LaSalle Extension University, Oe Gept, 765-1. 
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being modicme apolieators 
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fo hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
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cannot chafe 01 orpress against 
he pubic bone, Thousands 
have successfully treated 
themselves at home without 
hindrance from work—most 
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Soft ag velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive; Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix, Aime ot vooovery je 
patural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao 1 absolutely FREE 
Write name on pon and send TODAY. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Plapao Co, 633 Stuart Bidg., 


Name..--- 
Address. 
Geturo mail will bring Free Trial Plapao.. 
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S&” EVERYBODY CAN HAVE ONE 


of these beautiful 7jewel,10 year guar- 
7 anteed, gold filled Bracelet Watches. 


Without Cost To You @\2Zisborte 


Velvet Box 
RUS your name and ; 
address and we Gay 
will send you our wonder- 
ful FREE Bracelet Watch 
Pian. Don’t delay,write @ 
at once. 

HOME SUPPLY CO. 
181 Duane St., Dept. 429 

New York City 
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NEW CHAMPION | CORNET 


—then pay 

OUTFIT $6.85 Down aieitne 
month for four months! Fine imported Cornet, 
polished brass; excellent valve action, tone, 
intonation: pearl finger-tips; EASY 
BLOWING; high or low pitch; in velvet- 





lined Keratol case; and mouthpiece; self- 
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instructor For sale by your Music Merchant, 
k Money-back Guarantee. ORDER NOW! 
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How Many Pounds Would You 


are thin and want to gain weight, I will send 
you a sample of the fameus Alexander Vitamines 
absolutely Free, Do mn send any money—just your 
name and address to Ale xan i r Laboratories, 3295 
Gateway Station, Kansas Cit 
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It is a crime to marry before you ar 
physically fit and a real man in the fulle “ 
sense of the word. That pure girl is bi = 
by her love for you and does not C. alize yo 
deficiencies She thinks you pr ince 
among men—her ideal of vigoro boy manhood 
she pictures you ag her husband and the 


father of her children. You know that you are 


not fit to marry—you dare not marry in your 
present physical condition The future looks 
dark and gloomy to you—but cheer up. My 
hand is held out to you in friendship—I want 
f to help paws ean help you to be a 100‘ 
man witl 
$TRONGFORTISM—The Modern Science of & 


Health Promotion will conquer your weaknesses, 
banish your ailments and fit you for Marriance 
and Parenthood, no matter what your condition 
is, or what caused it. ! guarantee it. 


Mark the subject on the free consultation 
coupon on what you want special confidential 
information and send with 10c¢c (one dime) 


help pay posta etc., on my free book 
motion and Conservation of Health, Strength and 


Mental Eneray. t’s man-builder and a 
life-saver. Send for my free book Right Now # 
TODAY. 





LIONEL STRONGFORT 














srRONcrORT Physical and Health Specialist 
erfect Man pept, 478 Newark, New Jersey 
Cut Out and Mail this Pres Consultation Coupon, _ 
Mr Tei nel Strongfor De 478, Newark, N 
send your h« ;ROMOTION AND CO 
or HEALTH STRENGTH AND MENTAL ENERGY,’ ( 
postage on which I enclose a 10¢ piece (one dime) I_ have 
marked (X) before the subject in which I am interested. 
Colds increased .. Weaknesses 
Catarrh ight (Specify) 
Asthma ; Blackheads ». Weak Eyes 
Hay Fever . Short Wind . Gastritis 
Otesity . Flat Feet ..Heart Weak- 
Headache . Stomach ness 
Thinness Disorders --Poor Circu- 
Rupture . Constipation lation 
Lumbago . -Biliousness . Skin Dis- 
Neuritis . Diabetes orders 
Neuralgia ..-Torpid Liver . .Despondency 
Fiat Chest .. Indigestion ound 
Deformity . Nervousness Shoulders 
(Describe) .-Poor Memo ..Lung Trouble 
Insomnia .. Rheumatism op 
Neurasthenia .. Manhood Shoulders 
Successful Restored .. Muscular 
Marriage Vital Losses Development 
Pimples Impotency Grea 
Fear Falling Hair Strength 


Name 


Age 
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Don’t Send One Penny. 
"Il send you this ex- 
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INVOLV LUAU 


LOUISIANA LOU | 


PRDEOMATOXLITOUUIOCOY SOLS TTOODRTROOOOOOO OTOP OT 


In this story of the real West, the author, William West 
Winter, has given us some very remarkable characters. 


The heroine is unusual, full of pluck and determination 
to revenge herself upon a man. He had taken her 
iather’s life, and made her dependent upon strangers. 


Her marriage to De Launay, or, as he is better known, 
“Louisiana Lou,” is really a tragedy which afterward 
proves to be a blessing. 


“Lou” is in some respects a pathetic character—plenty of 
money, a good scrapper, living a hard life made harder 
by drink. The story of his regeneration and spiritual 
awakening in the wild fastnesses of the Rockies is well 
told and worth any reader’s time. 


CAAA TT 


Price, $1.75 Net 





ALMANAC 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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And afterwards it’s all in the album 
Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. Tie Kodak Cit 
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O matter where you are, 

with what you are occu- 

pied,every now and then 
. out comes your powder 
compact. 
And so you want a real or- 
nament—a smart accessory. 
Youwilllike the slender onyx- 
like case of the new Colgate 
Compact, which slips con- 
veniently into your purse. 
It looks particularly effective 


COLGATE & CO. 


with your initials engraved 
on its polished black top. 


The powder inside is fragrant, 
adherent, waterproof. Per- 
spiration does not affect it. 
You can buy white, flesh or 
rachel refills at small addi- 
tional cost. 


For sale at your favorite toilet 
goods counter — $1.00 each. 
Engraving extra. 


Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


Mf 


These four monogram styles 
have been designed by a well- 
known New York jeweler, 
after careful study of the box, 
as being particularly appro- 
priate for this new and dis- 
tinctive Colgate Compact 


Your box can be engraved by 
your jeweler at small cost. 





